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Editorial 
THE Two MALIKS 


ET us remember for our consolation that there are two 

Maliks in the world. They are Jacob Malik of Russia 

and Charles Malik of Lebanon. The day will be a good 

one when the democracies realize that their choice must be 

between these two men. There is no lasting middle ground 
between them. 


I 


First of all there is Jacob. Those of us who were there at 
Lake Success for his return knew that history was being made; 
the tension was sufficient commentary for that. The day began 
as a day of last hope; when it was over the hope was gone. 
It was a very curious afternoon, a curious mixture of surface 
and depth, of a gala theater opening and of despair one level 
under. 

But the history, too, had a double level. It would seem that 
possibility had been rejected and that the die had been cast 
for who knows what great crisis in how many months or years. 
Yet there was something else. Something had emerged for 
the first time in history, though perhaps as a final logical 
symptom of much that had been there. The old diplomacy 
had always or often resorted to a clever use of the truth. And 
we had watched propagandists, advertisers, some liberals, 
some philosophers twist or use or eliminate the truth. We 
had even watched the minds of the saints, the witnesses of 
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truth, destroyed. But this was the largest moment of all, and 
the end of something. Malik of Russia walked into the hall 
and called black white. With all reverence for those who are 
dying, Korea is no longer the crisis; nor will Formosa or any 
other incident be it. The question is, How will the diplomacy 
of the West handle the new crisis? Which brings us to the 
other Malik. 


II 


Charles Malik of Lebanon is one of the most notable, one 
of the most thoughtful of the world citizens who gather 
around the table of the United Nations. He comes from one 
of those focal spots off the Mediterranean which watched 
everything that is best come out of Western civilization, not 
far from the Greek islands and not far from the city of God. 
Both things are in his blood, the natural and the supernatural 
traditions of the West. Therefore, he is not a man but a 
symbol, who is constantly repeating his plea that modern 
democracy must rise above its existence on the politico- 
economic plane, no matter how magnificent and generous its 
ambitions on that plane, and must rediscover its meaning, its 
capacity for transcendent reference, if it is to be able to save 
itself or to attract the human spirit. These things are in its 
tradition; but he does not ask it to go back, he asks democracy 
to move forward historically by replenishing itself from its 
own history. 

It is the great tradition of the West, and its whole mentality 
at its highest, that everything is full of actuality; this is the 
mentality of realism and reality. But it is also full of mean- 
ing and transcendence. Up to a point, the date of which we 
shall not bother controverting, the West had never separated 
actuality and meaning. And, whatever the consequences of 
the separation of the two, up to the present moment it had 
seemed to most to be a technical philosophical problem, or a 
problem, let us say, for modern poetry. Now it has become a 
political problem and it is no longer possible for the practical 
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man, even for the State Department, to ignore it. The world 
is more than tired of choices between actualities, 

Moreover, as Barbara Ward has pointed out in a recent 
article to the irritated puzzlement of many readers, it is 
ironically the Soviet that threatens to emerge as the poet, albeit 
the fanatical poet, of the human race, while certain elements 
in the West insist on projecting some version of the economic 
man—at best-an economic man, no matter how prosperous, no 
matter how free. It is still to be suspected that some of our 
very best efforts in the “war of ideas” (Toynbee, Senator Mc- 
Mahon, the very distinguished Senate group that is pushing 
such warfare, and the proposals of Walter Reuther) are still 
clinging to this level. Zealous and noble as all these are, they 
still remain on the level of ideologies. And an ideology is like 
a myth; it communicates a certain glory to facts, but it does 
not transcend them. The imagination of the ideologist is 
profoundly limited. But of course we are being perfectly 
naive in supposing that we can leave everything to the State 
and nothing to Society ; we think we can push buttons and have 
even the spirit respond. The men we have named are doing 
valiant work, but they need the help of the total human 
community. 

It is not a matter of saying that at present the choice of the 
world is between two evils. That is the most dangerous men- 
tality of all and represents a complete collapse of the power 
of human judgment and decision. Neither is it a matter of 
discarding factuality, of not spreading the realities of food 
and liberty. Again, it is not a matter of not being militarily 
prudent and decisive in every crisis. Malik of Lebanon is not 
a child, but a man of actuality with a sense of the real. One 
must finally be modest with the use of words in stating what 
he is trying to say. It has a great deal to do with the size of 
existence and the true depth of the soul, with the real implica- 
tions of its freedom as confronted with the freedom of God, 
with the real meaning and beauty of human society, with the 
real (and terrible) level on which human history is actually 
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operating. In a word, democracy must become not only a fact 
but an image. 

It is to be feared, therefore, that those among us who insist 
on the absolute separation of the political and religious orders 
have no understanding at all of the range of the problem that 
confronts us. In this case we cannot even be imaginative with- 
out being religious. And we will never be able to understand 
fully, much less expose, the new reality of Jacob. 





War or Peace? 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 


IME and again, the weather man is in the focus of 

I public attention. He has forecast a bright day, but it 

is raining. Or, on the contrary, he has predicted a 
storm or a blizzard, but the day is serene and beautiful. Has 
the weather man been discouraged by these failures? Not 
at all—he continues forecasting the weather and, what is more 
important, the public continues listening to his forecasts, thus 
demonstrating that, after all, there is some value in them. 

In our day, the social scientist feels himself obliged to make 
forecasts about social developments, though he is fully aware 
of his limitations and of the possibility of being upset by facts. 
There is also more and more demand for such forecasts. In 
our day, this question is most frequently asked, Will there be 
war or peace? 

This general question seems to have been solved by recent 
events: as of June 25, there is a shooting war in Korea. This, 
however, is not the first shooting war since V-J day: it comes 
after the civil war in Greece, the Palestinian war, the Kashmir 
war, civil war in China, Indochina and Indonesia. What 
makes the Korean war conspicuous is that in this case Ameri- 
can soldiers are fighting. 

The basic question of our day concerns itself, obviously, 
not with war but with global war, with an eventual Third 
World War in which the United States and the Soviet Union 
would oppose each other with atomic weapons. 

To answer this question, the social scientist must proceed 
exactly as the weather man does. The foundation of his reply 
is knowledge of two kinds. First, he must possess knowledge 
of a rather general character; he must know the laws govern- 
ing the intermittence of war and peace. Second, he must pos- 
sess concrete knowledge of the social forces which are likely 
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to participate in the process in question. Applying general- 
ized knowledge to the concrete facts, he can offer reasonably 
reliable forecasts about coming developments, but like the 
weather man he risks error because of insufficiency of knowl- 
edge and the complexity of the facts he studies. 

Generalized knowledge about conditions under which na- 
tions are likely to resort to war for the resolution of con- 
flicts can be best gained through a comparative study of situa- 
tions leading to combat between individuals or various social 
groups.’ On the basis of such a study, these propositions may 
be tentatively formulated: 

Combat between individuals, a race riot, a violent strike, a 
revolution, break out when a conflict involving important 
issues is present, when other means of solution are unavailable 
or clearly lead to a solution unfavorable to one of the adver- 
saries, and when each of the parties has good reasons to believe 
that, in fighting, it will through victory be able to achieve 
at least a partial goal. Moreover, legal, moral and tradi- 
tional inhibitions must be either absent or substantially weak. 


THe. THREE CONDITIONS OF WAR 


Does or does not the same combination of conditions appear 
at the origin of war? It obviously does. 

1. Before the outbreak of a war, an incompatibility situa- 
tion is present and it is always correlated with the essential 
traits of the states involved. 

Since states are territorial groups, territorial disputes play 
a large part in the genesis of war. A state covets an area 
which belongs to another state, or which is simultaneously 


'This problem ought to be solved in the framework of a general theory of conflict; 
such a theory is however conspicuous by its absence. Pioneer work was accomplished 
by G. Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig, 1908), 247-336. Among later works see L. von 
Wiese and H. Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York, 1932), 239-80, and N. S. 
Timasheff, “Conflito” (in Portuguese), Verbum, VI (1949), 1-31. The causes of war 
have been recently studied by Q. Wright, 4 Study of War (2 vols.; Chicago, 1942), 
L. L. Bernard, War and Its Causes (New York, 1944), and P. Sorokin, Society, 
Culture, and Personality (New York, 1947), $03-14. 
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coveted by another state; if the latter is unwilling to yield, 
a conflict emerges. 

Since states are power structures, disputes concerning 
spheres of influence may arise. Every state is sovereign in its 
own territory, but may exert more or less influence outside of 
itself. Such radiations of influence may interfere with each 
other and engender conflict situations. Again, there is the 
type of conflict that involves prestige. A power structure 
cannot tolerate an ostentatious decrease of its prestige. This 
occurs when one state commits an action which another has 
declared in advance to be inadmissible from the point of view 
of its rights or interests. 

The modern state, however, is much more than a territorial 
power structure. It exerts many additional functions and is 
therefore exposed to the pressure of many groups embodying 
interests which are not primarily political. The modern state 
is taking the form of an economic unit, an organization of the 
economic interests of its inhabitants. In consequence, two 
states may collide on the economic plane; one may attempt, 
for example, to reach a monopolistic position in some area, 
and another insist on an open-door policy. 

The contemporary state is also open to pressure on the part 
of ethnic groups. The dominating ethnic group may push 
the government toward war for the unification or liberation 
of oppressed brethren. Sometimes the state may come under 
the pressure of religious groups which may use the political 
organization of their members to alleviate the persecution of 
their brethren in other countries, or even to convert non- 
believers to their faith by force. In a similar way, the state 
may become the bearer of a secular ideology. Since such 
pressures may be resisted or even clash—two parties may be 
striving to convert each other or outsiders to incompatible 
ideologies—conflicts easily arise. 

Of course, not every conflict of one of the types just men- 
tioned will provoke war: states do not fight for trifles, though 
they often choose trifles as pretexts for warfare. 
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2. Secondly, more often than not war is resorted to only as 
an ultimate measure. When an interstate conflict breaks out, 
negotiations are almost always tried. If they fail, other 
states Or persons are invited to act as mediators or arbitrators. 
Recently, recourse to the International Court of Justice has 
been added to the number of ways of resolving interstate 
conflicts. 

Unfortunately, these means are not always available or suc- 
cessful. The means are unavailable if no really neutral par- 
ties can be found to serve as mediators or arbitrators, or if 
both parties to the conflict are firmly resolved upon not yield- 
ing any of their claims. Then, at least one party refuses to 
bind itself to accept the verdict of the neutral figure, or rejects 
it despite its binding character. Under such conditions, one 
of the parties may lose hope of achieving its ends by means 
short of war; then, war becomes more likely. 

3. Thirdly, the outbreak of war is likely in situations when 
a fair chance of victory for each of the parties is present. As 
in other cases, here too only estimates are possible. The real 
outcome is usually the defeat of one of the parties, but, prior 
to the event, this outcome often can not be reliably predicted. 
In trying to guess the result, a country may rely on the sheer 
weight of numbers, or superior organization, or better equip- 
ment, or higher-caliber generalship, or the advantage of tak- 
ing the initiative, or the probable interference of neutrals. In 
the computation, exaggerated optimism is frequent. The rea- 
son is obvious. In every state, the patriotism of the people, 
the excellence of the military establishment, the superior 
leadership, and so on, are extolled. The leaders, who are ac- 
customed to talk in these conventional terms and to be ad- 
dressed in them, are finally converted to the belief they try 
to inculcate in others, and when the time of the gravest of all 
possible decisions comes, they choose war, perhaps wrongly 
overestimating the chances of victory. But there is a limit 
to overestimation, and the penalty of defeat is heavy and well 
known. When victory is out of the question, nations rarely 
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choose to die with honor. More commonly, they surrender ; 
thus, war is avoided. 

The three conditions discussed above are reducible to the 
operation of a deeply rooted tradition which penalizes the 
defeated state by the loss of part or even the whole of its 
territory; the position of the ruling group is impaired by 
defeat, and this imposes on them a certain restraint in choos- 
ing war as a means of attaining goals opposed by other 
states.” 

Let us now consider social inhibitions against war. Un- 
fortunately, these are almost absent. Until recently, experts in 
international law did not doubt that it was perfectly legal for 
the leaders of a state to recur to war as a means of achieving 
the goals of their nations.’ Moral inhibitions concern them- 
selves rather with unjust war than war in general and are 
ineffective because it is always possible to interpret a situa- 
tion in such a way that right would seem to be on the side of 
the interpreter. And customary inhibitions concern them- 
selves mainly with a certain decorum, with the expectation 
that a state will not attack another without plausible reason, 
or without previous attempts at solving the conflict in another 
way, or without declaring war. 

Summing up, we can say that war is likely to start when 
these conditions concur: (1) an incompatibility situation 
between important goals of two or more states is present; 
(2) at least one of the parties has come to the conclusion that 
its goal cannot be attained through other means, and (3) the 
chance of victory appears to be at least fair for each of the 
parties. 

These statements obviously need further refinernent, and 
this is the reason why no highly reliable forecast is possible. 
Recognizing the questionable value of the instrument to be 


2This tradition has been discussed by the present writer in “The Russo-Polish Dis- 
pute,” Review of Politics, VI (1944), 176-80. 

3Cf. E. Hula, “Punishment of War Criminals,” Social Research, XIII (1946), 1-22, 
and S. Glueck, The Nuremberg Trial and Agressive War (New York, 1946). 
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applied, let us nevertheless use it to forecast whether there 
will be war or peace in our day. 


THE BAsic CONFLICT 


The first of the three conditions of war is obviously present. 
We are living under the sign of a conflict dividing the world 
into two antagonistic camps.‘ This conflict is primarily 
ideological; it involves the antagonistic states as defenders of 
secular ideologies—the Communist ideology, which obsesses 
the rulers of the USSR and is being imposed on hundreds 
of millions of men under their dominance, and the democratic 
ideology, which animates the United States and some of its 
allies. The basic conflict, as usual, has ramified in various 
directions. Important territorial and economic problems exist 
between the two camps. Moreover, the duration of the con- 
flict has engendered reciprocal fear, which creates additional 
areas of friction and envenoms the conflict. 

The conflict is grave and exacerbated. Since even less acute 
conflicts of the ideological type have provoked war in the past, 
the feeling of the “inevitability of the Third World War” 
is widespread, especially in the regions such as Western Eu- 
rope, where the two camps come close together. 

We know, however, that the presence of a serious conflict 
between two or more states is a necessary but insufficient con- 
dition for the outbreak of war. Conflicting states recur to war 
when the leaders of at least one of the two parties have reached 
the conclusion that their goal cannot be attained without vio- 
lence. Let us investigate whether this condition is present. 


HOPES OF THE PARTIES 


What procedures, short of war, could be tried to solve the 
basic conflict of our age? First of all, competition. The 
Soviet Union and the United States, maintaining their respec- 
tive ways of life within their boundaries, could have competed 


4A sociological diagnosis of the conflict has been offered by the present writer 
in “The Basic Conflict of Our Age,” TuHoucnt, XXIV (1949), 617-36. 
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in efforts to persuade all the nations of the primacy of their 
respective ideals. This method of resolving a conflict, how- 
ever, can be used only if the parties agree on the procedure 
and accept in advance the decision which would thus ensue. 
But while the democratic ideal, especially as exhibited in 
America, is favorable to competition, the Communist ideal 
rejects it. 

When they disagree, men, social groups, and states often 
recur to negotiation. This procedure, however, is applicable 
only when the following conditions are present. First, the 
parties to the conflict must display some flexibility; if, on the 
contrary, at least one party is firm in deciding to concede noth- 
ing, negotiation is futile. Second, the parties must have a 
fair record of reliability; in other words, each party must 
have good reason to believe that the other will carry out an 
eventual agreement. 

In the present conflict, negotiation has often been tried and 
in several cases has brought about some compromise solutions, 
erasing some areas of friction. The Charter of the United 
Nations was accepted by both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, despite the width of their initial differences. The 
peace treaties with Italy and the minor satellites of Germany 
were the result of arduous negotiations. But, in the majority 
of cases, the procedure failed, owing to the fact that the two 
conditions of success were absent. The Soviet negotiators 
were always adamant and constantly asserted the impecca- 
bility of their position. Therefore they were invulnerable to 
arguments introduced by their adversaries, who were wasting 
time in presenting their viewpoints. In those exceptional 
cases in which agreement could be reached, the Soviets proved 
to be unreliable. More often than not, this unreliability 
appeared in the subtle form of misinterpreting the terms 
agreed upon. In the earlier phase of the conflict, when it 
still was concealed under military alliance, many were in- 
clined to explain misinterpretation as due to misunderstand- 
ing, to language difficulties, to the erroneous use of identical 
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terms for designating different things, and so on. Those who 
believed that such was the case were inclined toward frank 
talks with the Soviets, toward requesting them to lay their 
cards on the table and then to offer them a generous compro- 
mise on a give-and-take basis. 

But they were wrong. Ali attempts to find out what the 
men in the Kremlin really wanted and to appease them by 
acceding to their demands have clearly demonstrated their 
limitless ambitions. And how could there have been a limit? 
The conflict is ideological and is also nurtured by morbid 
imperialism. All the world must go Communist! At the 
present time, this is tantamount to saying that it must come 
under Russian domination. 

This does not mean that negotiation is entirely out of the 
question. Perhaps some partial agreements can be reached. 
But the basic problems on which, in our day, war or peace 
depends cannot be solved by this procedure. 

When negotiation fails, the parties to a dispute may apply 
to a third and neutral party, asking it to help solve the con- 
flict. This can be done by mediation, arbitration or adjudica- 
tion. In the great conflict of our day, solution through these 
means has not been and could not be tried. Adjudication pre- 
supposes the existence of a power superior to those in conflict. 
If the United Nations were a world government endowed 
with the power of enforcing the decisions of its agencies, es- 
pecially of the World Court, interstate conflict could thereby 
be solved. But the UN is impotent—precisely because of the 
conflict. 

As to mediation or arbitration, conflicting nations may 
recur to such instruments so long as they accept a set of prin- 
ciples to be used in solving their differences, and when there 
exists a third and neutral party which also accepts them. But 
in the world as it is today there are no commonly accepted 
principles for decision—those which seem self-evident to the 
Americans and their friends are emphatically rejected by the 
Soviets; those which are acceptable to the latter seem unjust 
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and arbitrary to the Americans. Moreover, there is no third 
and really neutral party. There are, in fact, many nations 
which do not share either the Communist ideal of the Soviets 
or the ideal of the United States and its allies. But each has 
some preference and sees a lesser evil in one of the conflicting 
parties. 

It seems that all the ways of solution short of war have been 
tried and have failed, or were always impossible. Still there 
has been no war. Why? Perhaps because the situation 
does not require an immediate showdown, and each party has 
reasons to believe that time is on its side. 

Let us begin by analyzing the situation from the Commun- 
ist point of view. The men in the Kremlin have not aban- 
doned the belief that a day will come when the whole world 
will be Communist and ruled from Moscow. This is their 
ultimate goal. But, contrary to the opinion of many alarmists, 
this does not by any means imply their decision to achieve the 
goal immediately. In contradistinction to the intransigent 
internationalism of Lenin’s day, their internationalism allows 
temporizing and advance step by step. Their plan involves 
the creation and expansion of a Soviet Empire, around the 
Soviet Union proper. But they have not committed them- 
selves to the achievement of any particular goal in any definite 
year. Unlike Hitler in 1939, they have not brought about 
a situation where lack of further advance would be tanta- 
mount to loss of prestige. Thus, for them, partial and grad- 
ual achievement of their goal is quite acceptable. Unfor- 
tunately, there are many reasons which allow them to enter- 
tain rather bright expectations. 

In the first place, they know that the best breeding ground 
for Communism is misery and chaos. Misery and chaos have 
been and still are profound in those parts of Europe which 
they covet. Evidently, under the impact of the Marshall 
plan and of the North Atlantic pact, these conditions are 
receding, and this is why the Soviet hates such instruments 
of peace and social advance. Yet we have to consider Asia. 
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In China and India, in Indochina and Indonesia, in the Arab 
states, the standard of living of the masses is close to a bare 
survival level, and sometimes below it. The area is inhabited 
by about half of the human race, and throughout it conditions 
are propitious for the advance of Communism, as is clear from 
its spectacular success in China. 

Secondly, while the superpowers or the senior partners of 
the two camps are monoliths, other nations are not. On the 
contrary, many are houses divided against themselves. Ameri- 
cans are often bewildered by the inability of the European 
nations to achieve stable governments and firm policies. The 
explanation is simple—behind this inability there is a basic 
disagreement of the people as to social ideals. The French 
political scene becomes intelligible if one realizes that the 
main political parties reflect four social ideals—the Commun- 
ist, the Socialist, the Liberal and the Catholic. Added to 
these there is a vague combination of the Liberal and Catholic 
ideals with the survival of the idea of salvation through a 
chosen leader (de Gaulle). In several European countries 
the situation is simpler because only a smaller number of ideals 
are represented. Thus, in Italy, only the Catholic and the 
Communist ideals are of importance; but the absolute incom- 
patibility of the two makes the situation rather tense. 

Obviously, a house divided against itself is rather weak. A 
day may come when a relatively small disturbance might 
result in its falling to pieces. Is this not an additional ground 
for the Communists to think that they have no reason to launch 
a war to achieve the ultimate communistic goal ? 

Thirdly, the great conflict of our day is primarily a conflict 
between the social ideals of the Soviet Union and those of 
the United States. But these two ideals do not cover the 
whole world. In many places, survivals of social ideals of the 
past can be traced—for example, in the aristocratic and patri- 
monial concept in many parts of Latin America. In other 
places, social ideals prevail which are not related to those of 
the Western world. Think of the Middle East living accord- 
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ing to the Koran, or of the social ideals of the Chinese and the 
Hindus. 

This multiplicity of social ideals is one more reason for 
bright expectations on the part of the men in the Kremlin. 
It engenders secondary conflicts (such as colonial wars), and 
every conflict, according to the Marxian doctrine, can and 
should be transformed into civil war with the Communists 
leading one of the camps. 

This is why their leaders have so far treated the basic con- 
flict by delaying the final showdown, and why they have been 
satisfied with partial successes. To achieve even further 
gains they take advantage of the very ideology of their oppon- 
ents and anticipate no interference from the great democratic 
powers if Communism advances by quasi-democratic proced- 
ures. If, say, in France or Italy the Communists, with the 
help of left-wing socialists, gain a majority in parliament, the 
United States, they are certain, will not send an expeditionary 
force to expel them. They believe that no efficient help will 
be granted to a legitimate government of France or Italy that 
is overthrown by the Communists during the turmoil of a gen- 
eral strike or widespread unrest. One cannot deny that there 
is some foundation for such expectations. 

Finally, the Communists expect that the United States will 
be forced to quit the game by an inevitable development. An 
item of their dogma tells them that a great depression must 
occur in this country. Then, they believe, the United States 
will perforce withdraw from areas now being contested. In 
this case the Communists will step forward and conquer 
without resort to arms. They believe that the Americans 
foresee this development and that they are making desperate 
efforts to prevent or at least to retard it. The Marshall plan 
is often interpreted as a means to this end. Hence, their vio- 
lent hostility to the plan and their efforts to undermine it by 
every means at their disposal short of war. Time and again, 
their sabotage has been quite successful, and they have no 
reason to despair of gaining further successes. It may, there- 
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fore, be taken for granted that the Kremlin leaders have not 
come to the conclusion that their immediate goals cannot be 
gradually achieved without war. Through these partial 
successes, they believe, such overwhelming power will be 
gained as will permit them to reach their ultimate goal, either 
without war, or eventually through a war begun under con- 
ditions which make victory almost certain. 

Let us now consider the situation from the point of view of 
the adversaries of the Kremlin—the United States and the 
nations more or less closely allied with it. Were their imme- 
diate goal democracy throughout the world, it would have 
been unattainable by means short of war. But democracy 
throughout the world is only their ultimate goal, a vision of a 
more perfect world to be built by efforts of generations to 
come. The immediate goal is rather that of protecting free- 
dom wherever possible, and stopping the expansion of Com- 
munism into regions where it has not yet been able to gain 
the upper hand. 

As for this limited goal, there is no reason to despair. To a 
certain extent, the same cross-purposes which may strengthen 
the hopes of the men in the Kremlin could advance the cause 
of their opponents. Many European nations are houses divided 
against themselves, but they all contain elements consistent 
with the principles of the great democracies. These elements 
could be strengthened and helped to gain the upper hand. 
Many non-European nations have ideals of their own but 
those who live under them can be shown that the concept of 
freedom covers their particular ideals and will allow them to 
organize their political and social order as they see fit. The 
nations in a state of indecision could perhaps be brought over 
to the American-led camp by persuasion, example and help, 
by gradually improving conditions and thus decreasing the 
chances of Communism. 

The main fact, however, is this: After having tried the 
method of verbal protests and futile negotiations, this camp 
has turned to delaying, even obstructive, tactics, and up to the 
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present day has succeeded in stopping Communist aggression 
along the great divide going from Luebeck to Trieste. It did 
not have to write off France, Italy, or Greece. It is firmly 
established in Western Germany and has even proved that it 
can hold an enclave in the area of the enemy, the Western 
zones of Berlin. There is no doubt that its cause will finally 
triumph in Korea. For its member nations there is no reason 
whatsoever to despair of the possibility of holding the line 
where it is. 

Moreover, in the camp led by America there exists a vague 
expectation that Russian policies will change for the better. 
Some day or other, many believe, the Russians will get rid of 
Communism; or the nations under the Soviet yoke will revolt 
and overthrow the Communist monster. A change in Com- 
munist leadership may occur in favor of men who will no 
longer be implacably opposed to the West. This would be 
analogous to the events which, in the twenties, gave victory to 
Stalin against Trotsky, the former having advocated the miti- 
gation of the reckless internationalism of Lenin’s day, and the 
latter the idea of permanent revolution. 

In any one of the cases mentioned, the present-day conflict 
would wither away. This hope is vague and largely based on 
the American idea that democracy is a natural way of life for 
all peoples. But hope is there, and so long as it is there, the 
second of the conditions for the emergence of war is absent. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE PARTIES 


Let us now investigate our last condition—that which con- 
cerns itself with the relative strength of the parties. We know 
that war is likely to break out if relative strength is so close 
to equality that each party can reasonably hope to gain the 


victory. 
At first glance, the strength of the Soviet Union is over- 


5The following section is a condensation of the present author’s article, “The 
Strength and the Weaknesses of the Soviet Union,” Review of Politics, X (1948), 


399-411, 
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whelming. Together with the Western satellites and China, its 
territory covers close to one-fifth of the total surface of the 
globe. The population of the area exceeds 700 million and is 
close to one-third of mankind. These peoples live in the heart 
of the Old Continent, and thus are relatively invulnerable to 
attack from the outside. They are organized into a monolith 
and directed by a political machine which really knows the art 
of extorting obedience. This machine also has ramifications 
in the camp of the enemy in the form of Communist parties. 
The central core of the structure, the Soviet Union proper, 
has made spectacular progress on the road to industrialization. 
Its population has overcome its age-old illiteracy, although 
the conquered nations west of it are substantially more ad- 
vanced in education. 

Taken at face value, these advantages seem decisive and 
make the Soviet Union a match for the United States. But 
when individual items are subjected to careful study and 
compared with the corresponding items appearing on the 
balance sheet of the adversary, this first impression vanishes. 

Let us first consider the spatial problems. Large distances 
have always permitted the Russians and their predecessors 
on the Great Eurasian Plain to wage defensive wars success- 
fully. But, against superbombers and motorized formations, 
they no longer form an adequate protection, Moreover, an 
eventual war would, for the Soviet Union, be a war of aggres- 
sion, and in such a war large distances are liabilities rather 
than assets, especially since, in the whole area, transportation 
is badly underdeveloped. Only one railway unites China with 
the Soviet Union, and it crosses the border four thousand 
miles east of Moscow. This precludes large-scale use of 
eventual Chinese resources, even of Chinese manpower. 

Now let us look at the population. The population of the 
Soviet Empire consists of an infinitesimal minority of Com- 
munists, of a substantial number of fellow travelers and 
profiteers—and of an enormous mass of oppressed and ex- 
ploited people. On the other hand, one hundred million 
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Great Russians are opposed by one hundred million Soviet 
citizens of other nationalities, some seventy or eighty million 
inhabitants of the Western satellites, and more than four hun- 
dred million Chinese. This is an obviously unstable structure 
which will last so long as no internal or external force is 
applied to destroy it; it could easily fall to pieces if and when 
such forces start working against it—and this obviously would 
take place in the event of war. 

It is undeniable that today the Soviet Union is industrially 
much stronger than Tsarist Russia ever had been; this is not 
tantamount to having overcome the enormous distance which 
separated Russia from the industrially advanced nations, 
especially from the United States. Soviet statistics are now 
scarce and unreliable. There is no doubt, however, that in 
1949 the coal output of the USSR had reached the range of 
225 million tons as compared with 435 in the United States; 
that something like 18 or 19 million tons of steel were pro- 
duced as against 78 million in the United States, and that 
the production of oil was about 33 or 34 million tons as 
against 315 in the United States.* This means that in the 
decisive branches of heavy industry the Soviet Union produces 
between 12 and 50 per cent of the American output. And 
it is common knowledge that, in the Soviet Union, light 
industry, which is of paramount importance in the prepara- 
tion of atomic warfare, lags behind heavy industry. It is true 
that the Soviet Union has satellites, some of which are fairly 
well industrialized. But the United States has allies, one of 
which, Great Britain, produces approximately as much steel 
as the Soviet Union proper. 

There is no doubt that industrially the Soviet Empire is no 
match for the American-led bloc. Moreover, in the Soviet 


*Figures on Soviet production are estimates based on Malenkov’s electoral speech, 
Pravda, March 10, 1950. When comparing Soviet and American production, one must 
take into consideration that the former is always capacity production, whereas the 
latter is not. Thus, for instance, in 1948 the coal output of the United States was 
close to 600 million tons; the lower figure of 1949 depends on the quasi-strike situa- 
tion which has prevailed in the coal industry throughout the second half of the year. 
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Union the food supply continues to be entirely inadequate. 
Among the satellites, Hungary and Rumania were countries 
with large agricultural surpluses. But, first, the partition of 
landed estates and, second, the mania for collectivization have 
made these surpluses a thing of the past. As to China, she 
is on the verge of famine. These facts are highly important— 
hungry populations cannot yield as much energy as well-fed 
ones; consequently, the strength of their material and espe- 
cially of their industrial equipment suffers. 

One has to acknowledge the progress of education in the 
Soviet Union; but there still exists an enormous cultural dis- 
tance between its population and the population of the main 
members of the Atlantic bloc. In Russia, compulsory educa- 
tion does not go beyond four years of schooling; only two- 
thirds of the children continue education up to the seventh 
year, and only one-sixth passes through high school. The per 
capita number of students in institutions of higher learning 
is four times smaller than in the United States. While the 
cultural level of most of the Western satellites is higher, China 
is a country where education is the privilege of a minority. 
Taken together, the human mass led by the Kremlin is incom- 
parably less prepared to operate the complicated tools of 
contemporary warfare than are their opponents. 

It is of course impossible to offer a mathematical formula 
which would allow us to quantify elements of strength and 
weakness and come to a definite solution of the question 
whether the former or the latter prevail. But modern war 
is primarily industrial war, and for this type of war the Soviet 
Empire is obviously much more poorly equipped than the 
Atlantic bloc. 

We know, however, that not the objective situation but its 
reflection in the minds of the leaders is relevant when dis- 
cussing the probability of the outbreak of war. There are 
good reasons to believe that the men in the Kremlin are aware 
of the fact that the balance is unfavorable to them. They 
incite the people under their control to equal and surpass 
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America, but they never assert that this goal has been 
achieved. Being Marxians, they are accustomed to thinking 
in terms of economic and technological facts and do not rely 
on imponderables as did Hitler. Most probably, they under- 
stand that they have a good chance to win the first round 
of a war against America, but that in the long run they would 
be defeated. 

This means that the third condition for the outbreak of 
war is absent. 


THE FORECAST 


Now we have all we need to make a forecast. And the 
forecast is this: For a long time ahead, dark clouds will 
remain on the political horizon. But also, for quite a few 
years ahead, thunderstorm in the form of a Third World War 
is improbable. 

This forecast has been rather corroborated by the initial 
phase of the Korean war: to the American decision to act as a 
champion of the United Nations, the Soviet government has 
replied by verbal protest and the declaration that it was 
firmly committed to the principle of nonintervention. This 
declaration is, after all, a face-saving device, allowing the 
men in the Kremlin to take the defeat of their North Korean 
satellite without losing prestige. The recent Baltic incident, 
as well as many incidents which accompanied the Berlin 
blockade, have created dangerous situations just as the present 
war in Korea has. But the Soviet government did not use 
these as pretexts for launching a global war. This can mean 
only one thing: in the minds of the men in the Kremlin the 
time of decision has not yet come. 

Still, the situation is highly dynamic. There are mighty 
brakes against war, but these brakes might disappear. The 
Communists might lose hope of moving ahead. The Ameri- 
can-led coalition might despair of achieving, short of war, 
its negative goal. The war potential of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites might substantially rise, that of the U. S. fall. 
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Depending on possible changes in the relevant conditions, 
war could come in three ways: 

1. Success of Communism in vital areas of Europe and/or 
Asia (e.g., India), plus a signal advance in the industrial 
equipment of the Soviet Empire, would convince the Ameri- 
cans that there is no hope of achieving the goal of survival 
short of war. This might overcome the horror of war pre- 
vailing in this country and the moral inhibitions against a 
war of aggression. Under such conditions, the United States 
might launch a preventive war and since, in the hypothesis 
under study, the relative strength of the parties would no 
longer be one of decisive superiority, the challenge would 
be accepted by the Soviets. 

2. A substantial decrease of the war potential of the United 
States and its allies could result in making the Soviets bolder. 
The men in the Kremlin would scale up their immediate 
goals. Attempts to realize them without war could, how- 
ever, fail. Then the Soviet leaders might decide that the 
situation is propitious for solving the basic conflict of our age 
by violence. 

3. Finally, war could be provoked by accident, by a mis- 
calculation of the men in the Kremlin, who would embark 
on a dangerous enterprise from which retreat would be 
difficult. 

Out of these possibilities, the first might not materialize 
for quite a few years. The third one could develop any day, 
but its occurrence is rather improbable. The days when bor- 
der incidents were likely to provoke wars seem to be over. 
The battle between Russian and Japanese troops on the Man- 
churian border (1938), the civil war in Greece, some danger- 
ous aspects of the Berlin affair, have all been dissipated with- 
out war. 

If we eliminate the first and third possibilities, we are en- 
titled to conclude that war is most likely to come through a 
weakening of the United States and its allies. This conclusion 
can therefore be drawn: The road to peace must take the 
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form of well-planned and relentless action by the United 
States, seconded by its virtual allies. Along that road, these 
indicators could be placed: (1) maintenance, even increase, of 
the military, economic and moral strength of the United 
States; (2) corresponding strengthening of its eventual allies; 
(3) strong opposition against any further jump of Communism 
into areas of indecision; and (4) whenever possible, recon- 
quest of areas under Communism, by means short of war. 

If this road is followed, the forecast above will prove to be 
valid. If it is not, the interplay of the general propositions 
concerning the outbreak of war will indicate that global war 
is dangerously near. It will be dangerously near if the Korean 
war is not terminated by a crushing defeat of the Soviet satel- 
lite, because if it is not so terminated the men in the Kremlin 
might easily come to the conclusion that the chance of victory 
in a global war is at least fair. 





Nature, History and Poetry 


W. H. AUDEN 


EMPORAL events may be divided into two classes: 
natural events and historical events. 


A natural event (a) is recurrent, i.e., a member of a class of 
similar events; (b) occurs necessarily according to law. 

An historical event (a) is once only, i.e., the unique mem- 
ber of a class of one; (b) occurs not necessarily according to 
law but voluntarily according to provocation; (c) is a cause 
of subsequent historical events by providing them with a 
motive for recurring. 


Of a natural event it can only be said that it is what it is; 
of an historical event it can be said that it could have been 
otherwise. 

Natural events are related by the principle of Identity; 
historical events by the principle of Analogy. 

Natural time in which natural events occur and which they 
measure is reversible or cyclical; historical time which his- 
torical events create is irreversible and moves in a unilinear 
direction. 


To be intelligible an event must be related to some law. 
Laws may be divided into two classes: Laws-of and Laws-for. 


A Law-of is stated in the indicative mood; it presupposes 
that at any given instant only one event can occur: About a 
Law-of, therefore, it can only be said that its formulation is 
true or false. A Law-for is stated in the imperative mood; 
it presupposes that at any given instant at least two events 
are possible and asserts that one is more probable or prefer- 
able: About a Law-for it can be said that its command is 


just or unjust. 


Natural laws are Laws-of and are what the scientist in time 
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discovers. Laws-for only apply to historical events and are 
what the historian at a time judges them by. Of the motive 
for choosing to occur with which a law-for provides an histori- 
cal event, it may be said that it is good or evil, of the choice 
itself that it is right or wrong. A just law is one which pro- 
vokes good motives, not one which compels right choices. 


II 


For a law to be discoverable, at least three events, i.e., a 
plurality, must be known to which it is relatable. Plurali- 
ties may be divided into three classes: crowds, societies, and 
communities. 

A crowd consists of n members where n>1, whose sole char- 
acteristic is togetherness. A crowd loves neither itself nor 
anything other than itself. It can only be counted; its exist- 
ence is chimerical. Of a crowd it can be said either that it 
is not real but only appears to be or that it should not be. 


A crowd consists of x members, i.e., a certain finite num- 
ber, united in a specific manner into a whole with a char- 
acteristic mode of behavior which is different from the be- 
havior of its several members in isolation (e¢.g., a molecule of 
water or a string quartet). A society has a definite size, a 
specific structure and an actual existence. It cannot come into 
being until all its component members are present and prop- 
erly related. Add or subtract a member, or change their rela- 
tions, and the society ceases to exist or is transformed into an- 
other society. A society is a system which loves itself. To 
this total self-love, the self-love of its members is totally sub- 
ordinate. Of a society it may be said that it is effective or 
ineffective. 


A community consists of n members, a// of them rational 
beings united by a common love for something other than 
themselves (e.g., a group of music lovers). Like a crowd and 
unlike a society the number of members is indefinite, for its 
character is not changed by the addition or subtraction of a 
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member. It exists, not like a crowd by chance nor like a 
society actually, but potentially, i.c., that n = | is possible. To 
attain actual existence it must embody itself in societies which 
express the love which is its raison d’étre, and of these there 
may be an infinite number. The actualization of a commun- 
ity in a social system is an order. 

A community may be closed or open. A closed community 
is one the members of which are unaware of the existence, 
actual or potential, of rival communities united by another 
love; an open community is one the members of which are 
aware of the existence of rival communities but choose to be- 
long to this one and to refuse membership in the others. Ab- 
solute closure or absolute openness are hypothetical, every 
community is more or less closed, less or more open. Of a 
community it may be said that its love is more or less good. 


In nature there exists only the total system of partial social 
systems and no community; i.e., we cannot say of a natural 
event that it occurs for the love of anything other than itself; 
it only enjoys its self-occurence. The natural social system 
is, therefore, fully describable in terms of laws-of, and terms 
like “freedom” and “unfreedom,” “good” and “evil,” have 
no relevance. It is only in history that one can speak of com- 
munities as well as societies, or make a distinction between 


an order and a system. 


In a system freedom and unfreedom appear as each other’s 
boundaries and good and evil as real opposites striving to 
annul each other like positive and negative numbers. If one 
member of a string quartet refuses to play Mozart and the 
others insist, they annul each other. 

In a community unfreedom and evil appear as the denial 
of freedom and goodness; i.e., freedom and goodness are not 
annulled but the denial testifies to their existence. If nine 
people prefer beef to mutton and one person prefers mutton 
to beef, there is not one community containing a dissident 
member but two communities. The antithesis of a com- 
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munity, therefore, is not another community with a different 
love, but a crowd. 


Wherever rival communities compete for embodiment in 
the same society, there is either unfreedom or disorder. In the 
chimerical case of a society completely embodying a crowd 
there would be a state of total unfreedom, i.e., Hell. 


A perfect order, i.e., one in which a community was per- 
fectly and completely embodied in a system, could be de- 
scribed in terms of a law-of but the description would be ir- 
relevant. For a perfect order the relevant description would be 
“love is the fulfilling of the law.” Only in Paradise is this the 
case. In historical societies, where the order is always im- 
perfect—for community and system never coincide—the obli- 
gation to approximate to such a coincidence is felt as the 
command of a law-for. 


III 


Man exists as a unity in tension of four modes of being, 
Soul, Body, Mind and Spirit. 


As a soul and a body he is an individual person; as mind and 
spirit, a conscious member of a community. Were he only 
soul and body, his only relation with others would be numeri- 
cal and a poem would be comprehensible only by its author. 
Were he only mind and spirit, men would only exist collec- 
tively as the system, Man, and there would be nothing for 
poetry to be about. 


As body and mind, man is a natural creature; as soul and 
spirit, an historical creature. Were he only body and mind 
his existence would be one of everlasting recurrence and only 
one good poem could exist. Were he only soul and spirit, his 
existence would be one of perpetual and absolute novelty and 
every new poem would supersede all previous poems, or 
rather a poem would be superseded before it could be 
written. 
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Man’s consciousness of himself exists as a unity-in tension 
ot three modes of awareness: 

a) the consciousness of the self as self-contained; as 
embracing all of which it is aware in a unity of experiencing. 
This mode is undogmatic, amoral and passive. Its good is 
the enjoyment of being, its evil the fear of nonbeing. 

b) the consciousness of beyondness, of the ego standing 
as a spectator over against both itself and the external world. 
This mode is dogmatic, amoral, objective. Its good is the 
perception of true relations, its evil the fear of chance or 
nonrelation. 

c) the ego’s consciousness of self as striving towards, as 
desiring to transform the self, to realize its potentialities. This 
mode is moral and active. Its good is not present but pro- 
pounded, its evil the present actuality. 


Were the first mode absolute, man would inhabit a magical 
world of idols in which the image of an object, the emotion 
aroused by the object and the word signifying the object were 
all identical, a world where past and future, the living and 
the dead were united. Language in such a world would con- 
sist only of proper names which would not be words in the 
ordinary sense but sacred syllables, and in the place of the 
poet there would be the magician whose task is to discover and 
utter the truly potent spell which can compel what-is-not 
to be. It seems probable that, historically, poetry was born 
out of magic of this kind, hence the myth of Orpheus. When- 
ever this mode of consciousness predominates, it can be ex- 
ploited; propaganda is the employment of magic by those 
who do not believe in it over against those who do. 


Were the second mode absolute, man would inhabit a world 
which was a pure system of universals. Language would 
be a kind of algebra and there could exist only one poem of 
absolute banality expressing the system. Whenever this mode 
of consciousness is predominant we find a poetry in which 
poetic forms in the abstract, monotonous rhythms and con- 
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ventional rhymes tyrannize over the would-be poet and dic- 
tate what he says. 


Were the third mode absolute, man would inhabit a purely 
arbitrary world, the world of the clown and the actor. The 
ugliest person would be the nicest and vice versa. In lan- 
guage there would be no relation between thing and word; 
all rhymes would be comic, e.g., Jove would rhyme with in- 
difference, and all poetry would be nonsense poetry. When- 
ever this mode of consciousness is predominant we find a 
fantastic contradiction between the emotions and ideas dis- 
played in a poet’s work and the emotions and ideas he dis- 
plays in his life, and a fanatical religion made of a sense of 
humor. 


Thanks to the first mode of consciousness every poem is 
unique; thanks to the second the poet can embody private 
experience in a public poem which can be read by others in 
terms of their private experiences; thanks to the third both 
poet and reader desire that this be done. 


The subject matter of the natural scientist is a crowd of 
disordered natural events at all times. He assumes this crowd 
to be not real but apparent and attempts to discover the true 
system concealed beneath its appearances. The subject mat- 
ter of the poet is a crowd of historic occasions of feeling in the 
past. He accepts this crowd as real and attempts to trans- 
form it into a community, i.e., to give it a possible instead of 
a chimerical existence. 


The Muses are, as the Greeks said, the daughters of Mem- 
ory, but Memory is not herself a Muse. When we recall an 
occasion of past feeling, we recall the occasion, not the feeling 
itself; desire is seen, as it were, in a mirror detached from its 
roots in appetite and passion; it is no longer ours. Were this 
not so, it would be impossible to detach it from the past, relate 
it to other emotions and embody them in a poem. There are 
cases where the recall of the occasion is accompanied by a 
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repetition of the original emotion but such are of no practical 
value to the poet and of interest only to the psychiatrist. For 
poetry the emotion must, as Wordsworth said, be recollected 
in tranquillity. 


The transformation of a crowd of feelings into a commun- 
ity is effected by translating the former into words that em- 
body the latter. The poem itself is a linguistic society or verbal 
system. As such it is a natural, not a historical being. Every 
poem presupposes that the history of language is at anend. A 
poem, therefore, cannot properly be said to exist except when 
it is being read or remembered. At all other times it is only 
on hand. But, unlike the fleeting occasions of feeling from 
which it is derived, it is persistently on hand.. When a poem 
is read it orders into a possible community a crowd of past 
historic occasions of the reader’s feelings, not identical with 
but analogous to those of the author. For the reader as for 
the author it is only past occasions which are so transformed ; 
a poem has no power of persuasion over the present moment 
of historical choice, it introduces no novel emotion into the 
reader's now other than the satisfaction which accompanies 
every such transformation of disorder into order, the satisfac- 
tion we imply when we say that something is beautiful. Lan- 
guage can be used to introduce emotion into the present, e.g., 
in pornography, but such use is magical, not poetical. 


It has been said that a poem should not mean but be. This 
is not quite accurate. In a poem as distinct from many other 
verbal societies, meaning and being are identical. Like an 
image in the mirror, a poem might be called a pseudo person, 
i.e., it has uniqueness and addresses the reader as person to 
person but, like all natural beings and unlike historical per- 
sons, it cannot lie. It is not possible to say of a poem that it 
is true or false for one does not have to go to anything except 
itself to discover whether or not it is in fact an order, a com- 
munity of feelings truly embodied in a verbal society. If it is 
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not, if unfreedom or disorder is present, the poem itself reveals 
this on inspection. We may be and frequently are mistaken 
in a poem but the cause of the mistake is our self-deception, 
not the poem. 


V 


In sitting down to write a poem, the poet has at his disposal 
two crowds, the crowd composed of the total number of occa- 
sions of past feelings he can recall, and the crowd composed 
of the total number of words in his vocabulary. His task is 
to organize the relevant members of the latter into a society 
which will embody as many members of the former as it can 
transform into one community. 


The nature of the final order is the outcome of a dialectical 
struggle between the feelings and the verbal system. 

As a society the verbal system is actively coercive upon the 
feelings it is attempting to embody; what it cannot embody 
truthfully it excludes. As a potential community the feelings 


are passively resistant to all claims of the system to embody 
them which they do not recognize as just; they decline all 
unjust persuasions. As members of crowds every feeling 
competes with every other demanding inclusion and a domi- 
nant position to which they are not necessarily entitled, and 
every word demands that the system shall modify itself in its 
case, that a special exception shall be made for it and it only. 

In a successful poem society and community are one order 
and the system may love itself because the feelings which it 
embodies are all members of the same community, loving each 
other and it. A poem may fail in two ways; it may exclude 
too much (banality), or attempt to embody more than one 
community at once (disorder). 


In writing a poem, the poet can work in two ways. Start- 
ing from an intuitive idea of the kind of community he desires 
to call into being, he may work backwards in search of the 
system which will most justly incarnate that idea, or, start- 
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ing with a certain system he may work forward in search of 
the community which it is capable of incarnating most truth- 
fully. In practice he nearly always works simultaneously in 
both directions, modifying his conception of the ultimate na- 
ture of the community at the immediate suggestions of the 
system, and modifying the system in response to his growing 
intuition of the future needs of the community. 


A system cannot be selected completely arbitrarily nor can 
one say that any given system is absolutely necessary. The poet 
searches for one which imposes just obligations on the feel- 
ings. “Ought” always implies “can” so that a system whose 
claims cannot be met must be scrapped. But the poet has to 
beware of accusing the system of injustice when what is at 
fault is the laxness and self-love of the feelings upon which 
it is making its demands. 


VI 


Every poet, consciously or unconsciously, holds the follow- 


ing absolute presuppositions, as the dogmas of his art: 

1) An historical world exists, a world of unique events 
and unique persons, related by analogy, not identity. The 
number of events as analogical relations is potentially infinite. 
The existence of such a world is a good, and every addition to 
the number of events, persons and relations is an additional 
good, 

2) The historical world is a fallen world, i.e., though 
it is good that it exists, the way in which it exists is evil, being 
full of unfreedom and disorder. 

3) The historical world is a redeemable world. The un- 
freedom and disorder of the past can be reconciled in the 
future. 


It follows from the first presupposition that the poet’s 
activity in creating a poem is analogous to God's activity in 
creating man after his own image. It is not an imitation for, 
were it so, the poet would be able to create like God ex nihilo; 
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instead, he requires pre-existing occasions of feeling and a 
pre-existing language out of which to create. It is analogous 
in that the poet creates not necessarily according to a law of 
nature but voluntarily according to provocation. 


It is untrue, strictly speaking, to say that a poct should 
not write poems unless he must; strictly speaking it can only 
be said that he should not write them unless he can. The 
phrase is sound in practice, because only in those who can 
and when they can is the motive genuinely compulsive. 


In those who profess a desire to write poetry, yet exhibit 
an incapacity to do so, it is often the case that their desire is 
not for creation but for self-perpetuation, that they refuse 
to accept their own mortality, just as there are parents who 
do not really wish to beget children, new persons analogous 
to themselves, but to prolong their own existence in time. 
The sterility of this substitution of identity for analogy is 
expressed in the myth of Narcissus. When the poet speaks, 
as he sometimes does, of achieving immortality through his 
poem, he does not mean that he hopes, like Faust, to live for 
ever, but that he hopes to rise from the dead. In poetry as 
in other matters the law holds good that he who would save 
his life must lose it; unless the poet sacrifices his feelings com- 
pletely to the poem, so that they are no longer his but the 
poem’s, he fails. 


It follows from the second presupposition, that a poem is a 
witness to man’s knowledge of evil as well as good. When 
we say that poetry is beyond good and evil, we simply mean 
that a poet can no more change the facts of what he has felt 
than, in the natural order, parents can change the inherited 
physical characteristics which they pass on to their children. 
The judgment good-or-evil applies only to the intentional 
movements of the will. Of our feelings in a given situation 
which are the joint product of our intention and the response 
to the external factors in that situation it can only be said that, 
given an intention and the response, they are appropriate or in- 
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appropriate. Of a recollected feeling it cannot be said that 
it is appropriate or inappropriate because the historical situa- 
tion in which it arose no longer exists. 


Every poem, therefore, is an attempt to present an analogy 
to that paradisal state in which Freedom and Law, System 
and Order are united in harmony. Again, an analogy not an 
imitation; the harmony is possible and verbal only; a poem 
is a natural, not an historical object. 


It follows from the third presupposition that a poem is 
beautiful or ugly to the degree that it succeeds or fails in 
reconciling contradictory feelings in an order of mutual pro- 
priety. Every beautiful poem presents an analogy to the for- 
giveness of sins, an analogy, not an imitation, because it is 
not evil intentions which are repented of and pardoned but 
contradictory feelings which the poet surrenders to the poem 
in which they are reconciled. 


The effect of beauty, therefore, is good to the degree that, 


through its analogies, the goodness of created existence, the 
historical fall into unfreedom and disorder, and the possibility 
of regaining paradise through repentance and forgiveness are 
recognized. Its effect is evil to the degree that beauty is taken, 
not as analogous to but identical with goodness, so that the 
artist regards himself or is regarded by others as God, the 
pleasure of beauty taken for the joy of Paradise, and the con- 
clusion drawn that, since all is well in the work of art, all 
is well in history. But all is not well there. 





The Problem of Symbolism 


JEAN DANIELOU 


ligious life and thought. Biblical, sacramental and mys- 

tical theologies resort to images derived from the sensible 
world as a habitual language to signify the realities of the 
spiritual world. Yet we must realize that modern man has 
very little enthusiasm for this kind of knowledge. Accustomed 
as he is to the methods and successes of efficient causality, he 
has little taste for research into exemplary causality and 
regards it as an inferior order of knowing which has its origin 
more in poetry than in science and is not capable of that 
rigorous method which is for him the foundation of real certi- 
tude. The consequences of such a mentality are serious and 
the result is a sort of alienation from that whole world which 
rises out of the symbol in the sacred tradition. But what would 
be good would be to make a brief assessment of symbolism, 
noting its great blessings and its risks and carefully delineating 
the one from the other. 

Even if we were to make no mention of Scripture in the 
strict sense—where symbolism held so important a place—it is 
clear that patristic and medieval theology allowed wide room 
for the use of the symbol. At the boundary line of these two 
theologies, the Treatise on the Divine Names of Pseudo- 
Dionysius emerged as a summa of symbolic theology, summar- 
izing as it did the theology of the Fathers and preparing the 
way for that of the Doctors. First of all I should like to 
advance some reasons to indicate why this symbolic theology 
does not proceed from some vague, prelogical mentality, 
which would have nothing more than an archeological inter- 
est for us, but that, on the contrary, it constitutes one of the 
permanent forms of religious thought. 


G tious ite occupies a very important position in re- 


Let us begin with the question of fact. The use of symbols 
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taken over from the visible order to signify the realities of 
the religious world occurs everywhere in the Judaic-Christian 
tradition. From the first verses of Genesis the creative power 
of God is compared to a great bird wheeling over the waters to 
rouse life out of them, and undoubtedly this scene is being 
alluded to in the New Testament where the Holy Spirit is pic- 
tured as drawing out the New Creation under the form of a 
dove wheeling over the waters of the Jordan.’ In the last book 
of Scripture, St. John describes for us the new creation by 
means of symbols drawn from the cosmos: there will be no 
more sun, for Christ himself will be its light, and the sea, 
which is the symbol of the kingdom of death and the home of 
the dragon, will disappear. 

The liturgy in its turn will adopt symbols. The Feast of 
the Nativity, occurring at that turn of the year when the days 
begin to grow longer, will celebrate in the birth of Christ the 
Sun that is eternally rising out of the New Creation, of whom 
the prophet Zacharias tells us that “His name is Orient.” The 
new fire in the paschal night will be a visible symbol of the 
column of fire which guided the Jews in the desert: “He who 
follows me does not walk in darkness.” And the baptismal 
rite, in which the new Christian is plunged into the pool, is 
an allusion to the biblical symbolism of water: it is a figure 
of the descent into the waters of death, those waters into which 
Christ was the first to descend (“I thirst to be baptized with 
a baptism”). Here we have a whole symbolic system of death 
and resurrection, and in it the water theme has been changed, 
from the creation and the deluge up to the last judgment, by 
its passage through the filtering of the Passion of Christ and 
Baptism.’ 

Yet the question will be asked, What is the value of these 
symbols? Certainly we are agreed that they are entitled to 
veneration, since they are given us by the biblical and liturgi- 


1C. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (Oxford, 1948), p. 39. 
*P. Lundberg, La Typologie baptismale dans l’Eglise ancienne (Lund, 1944), 


pp. 25 ff. 
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cal tradition. But can we really say that they are a noble 
garb for a tradition such as this? Are these symbols not filled 
to overflowing with a type of cosmological speculation that 
no longer belongs to us? What meaning can this theme of 
the waters of death possibly have for the man of our time? 
Is it not bound tight to the mentality of the ancient East, with 
its conception of an earth that rested on the “lower waters” ? 
Is it not true that the antique symbolism of the Jews had 
already been partly abandoned by a hellenized Christianity 
which had come to see in this analogical character of water 
the figure, not of the dwelling place of the dragon, but of 
the restless surge of the human passions? 


Do SYMBOLS HAVE NATURE AND OBJECTIVE SIGNIFICATION ? 


Here we are in the presence of a really serious objection. 
Either the realities of the visible world have specific signi- 
fying value that attaches to their very nature or they take this 
signification from a positive and external relation that has 
been set up between themselves and the reality that is being 
signified by them. In this latter case it would be clear that the 
epistemological value of symbols would be of a considerably 
lower order. They would then appear as illustrations which 
would derive their entire signifying value from the realities 
which they are representing but which would, at the core of 
their own natures, have no capacity for meaning or significa- 
tion. And it can be said that it is precisely the lack of cer- 
tainty which has its foundation in this confusion that largely 
explains the inferior status attaching to knowledge through 
symbols. 

Actually, we must understand that symbols do have a certain 
multivalent quality about them. Thus the night has as much 
of a gift for signifying the world of death and of evil as it 
has for representing transcendent reality. Again, the waters 
are a figure both of creative and of destructive power. In 
different total environments, therefore, we are always dis- 
covering different signifying powers for such entities. But, 
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in the first place, this multivalence has the advantage of pre- 
venting symbolism from degenerating into some kind of sim- 
plistic set of algebraic equations. Moreover, these very 
variations exist and are contained within certain limits. A 
particular symbol is not capable of any signification, and even 
“positive” symbolism always rests on some natural significa- 
tion. Let us try to elaborate this last point of ours. 


AN AFFIRMATION FROM HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


It is here that the science of the history of religions can 
offer precious evidence for the position that symbols have a 
natural, objective power of reference in themselves. All in all, 
a comparative study of different religions tends to show that 
the same symbolic representations occur everywhere. Thus, 
both in ancient Greece and in the primitive religions of 
America, we observe that the sun becomes the expression of 
creative power (and this symbolism will occur again in 
Christianity). Similarly the theme of the destructive waters 
of the Deluge is found in the religions of Africa and ancient 
Babylonia and the Old Testament. We may for the moment 
put aside the whole question of the differences in value to be 
assigned these representations in diverse religions. For our 
first essential point is only to note this community of repre- 
sentation in symbols and only in passing to remark that this 
does not imply a community of content. We shall study the 
profound differences between natural and Christian symbols 
later. 

The first explanation for these resemblances that occurs to 
the mind is, of course, the magic word “influences.” How often 
and how abusively has the history of religions made use of 
this methodology. Everywhere—but above all where there is 
question of analogies between the Bible and the religions of 
the ancient East, between Christianity and the pagan mysteries 

-men have introduced the concept of “influences.” That in 
point of detail there have been such influences is certain, but 
these are far from being an adequate explanation of the total 
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phenomena of resemblance. Still another thing would con- 
sist in seeing the common bond in these representations simply 
as vestiges of a common primitive tradition. Thus the different 
accounts of the deluge would all be relics of a tradition form- 
ing around a historic event that had taken place before the 
different races had been separated out. 

But none of these explanations is entirely satisfactory. There 
is a third hypothesis, however, which comes to this conclusion, 
that the community of symbols throughout various religions 
is the expression of parallel movements, that, consequently, 
the source of agreement among them is bound to the objective 
content of the symbols themselves. This is a theory recently 
developed by M. Mircéa Eliade in his Traité d'histoire des 
religions.’ A tremendous amount of material collected by his- 
torians allows us to form a view of the groups of ideas covered 
by a particular group of symbols. Thus heaven will always 
be related to the notion of the divine transcendence; meteoro- 
logical phenomena will be the expression of God’s creative 
and destructive power; the waters will be symbols of death 
and fecundity; the moon, too, will be connected with the 
domain of death and of life; the tree will take on a whole 
group of significations: it will be the axis of the world, the tree 
of life, the cosmic ladder. 

As a result we are able to establish a science of religious 
symbolism that rests on no one particular group of symbols, 
nor on theoretical speculation, but on a vast assemblage of 
facts. ‘This science takes into account a double element in the 
use of symbols, their flexibility and the essential constants 
within this flexibility which allows us to recognize in them 
an objective signification. Still further, it permits us to say 
that these symbols tend to form certain groupings which are 
encountered in different environments. In this way the sym- 
bolism of the moon, of the serpent and the waters constitutes 
one such group.‘ Here we are in the presence of correspond- 


5M. Eliade, Traité de l'histoire des religions (Paris, 1948). 
{0 p. cit., p. 139. 
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ences and analogies which are the expression of secret affini- 
ties, affinities which must themselves be rooted in the very 
nature of reality. 


AND FROM PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


It is interesting to note that, parallel with the work of the 
historians of religion, the researches of certain psychologists 
lead us to analogous conclusions. Here I am thinking in a 
special way of the work of Jung’ and of the dossiers brought 
together in the collection Eranos Jahrbuch, for which Father 
Hugo Rahner, S.J., was one of the collaborators. For Jung, 
the myths of the pagan religions are not the expression of a 
primitive mentality. They correspond to certain permanent 
movements of our psychic life, and constitute a kingdom of 
archetypes. These archetypes, which are bound to the deeper 
levels of the psyche and articulate final depths in it that are 
inaccessible to consciousness, are related to the structure of 
this consciousness. Consequently they have a permanent sig- 
nifying value. And that this value is thoroughly objective in 
its drive must now be noted. 

The important thing is that, whether we take as our point 
of departure the objective analysis of symbols in religion 
or the subjective analysis of the function of myth in a psy- 
chology of the “human depths,” we come at last to the con- 
clusion that we are in the presence of symbols with permanent 
content. The drive toward symbolism appears as an essential 
habit of our psychic structure. It is an essential movement of 
the spirit which leads it to disengage, beyond all purely sensi- 
ble reality, the intelligible signification which the latter 
contains. On the other hand, this movement is nof a subjective 
movement. It is nof the projection of its own content into 
objects by the spirit. Quite contrarily, it emerges as a set of 
objective discoveries of an objective content in symbol. The 
latter, therefore, is a reality which is exterior to the spirit and 
reveals itself to the spirit. 


5C. Jung, Psychology and Religion (New Haven, 1938). 
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The question which now arises is the nature of the reality 
which is thus known. For a number of writers the symbols of 
the physical world would only allow us to come in contact 
with some projection of the physical world into a heaven of 
archetypes or into some primordial time. Myths would, then, 
only be sublimations of biological life, or the expression of the 
permanence of the cycles of cosmic life. And symbolic rites 
would have as object the perpetual renewal of empiric ex- 
istence by keeping that existence in contact with primordial 
time.’ This is the conclusion of the naturalist school in the 
case of myths, and the psychoanalytic interpretation runs 
to the same effect. In both the epistemological value of the 
myths takes on a final character of illusion. It does constitute 
another mode of approaching the realities of the cosmos, but 
in the long run it leaves us only within the cosmos. 

But such a theory does not explain the true power for 
signifying that is resident in symbols. Over and beyond visible 
realities, there is a world transcending the cosmos which they 
allow us to contact. Rudolph Otto has excellently observed 
that certain symbols, such as the immensity of the desert or 
the profundity of the night, awaken resonances that are 
uniquely sacred, resonances of the “unknown,” and that these 
cannot be reduced to other categories of knowledge.’ This 
point is taken up in magisterial fashion by Mircéa Eliade. 
For him, the realities of the visible world are hierophanies, 
or manifestations of the divine. Through them certain aspects 
of the divine reality are revealed; power through the storm, 
stability through the movement of the stars, fecundity through 
rain and the sun.* Naturalistic interpretations, which reduce 
the content of myths to a simple sublimation of mere biological 
life, are erroneous. What these symbols give us knowledge 
of is actually something of God. 

Accordingly, the objective value of religious symbolism 


®G. Van der Lieuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation (New York, 1938). 
TR. Otto, The Idea of the Holy (London, 1943), pp. 58-73. 
®Ibid., passim. 
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appears to us as strongly bound up with the very nature of 
things. It is only some kind of flabby delimitation of the 
human intelligence—which we must attribute to the exclusive 
devotion to other intellectual processes—that prevents us from 
realizing this, for our attention has been preoccupied with 
relations of efficiency more than by those of exemplarity. Our 
symbolism is not a survival of an outmoded and prelogical 
mentality. Rather, it reposes on the permanent laws of reality, 
both of the human spirit and of the world. It consists in 
discovering the correspondences between the visible and the 
invisible worlds and in determining their signification. As 
such it constitutes a source of authentic access to the knowledge 
of the divine world. 


SYMBOLISM IN DIVERSE RELIGIONS 


Up to this point we have been taking a general view of 
religious symbolism in itself and have not had anything to say 
about the diversity of its applications. As a result we have 
been handling in one package Christian and non-Christian 
symbolisms, myths and actual revelation. And, as a matter of 
fact, all these have many common aspects. But at the same 
time they are separated by profound differences. Symbolism 
never exists in a pure state, but always in concrete historical 
situations. Thus it is subject to deformations and transforma- 
tions. Let us now turn our attention to these different historical 
situations; that is to say, let us look at the use made of symbol- 
ism by diverse religions. And one special question will be, 
What is the fate of the symbolism that derives from the reali- 
ties of the cosmos when there is question of the Christian 
revelation? 

We have said but a moment ago that properly speaking 
religious symbolism is the visitation of God over and through 
the visible world. In this sense it corresponds to natural re- 
ligion. And it is precisely this latter which St. Paul is defining 
when he writes that “the invisible things of God are seen 
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through the things that are visible” (Rom. 1:18). He is 
speaking of the pagans as he writes. It can be said that natural 
religion consists in the knowledge of the fidelity of God as it 
is known through the regularity of the cosmic cycles. Again, 
it is this revelation of which St. Paul speaks when, addressing 
the pagans of Lystria, he says to them: “In the ages that are 
past he has allowed gentile folk everywhere to follow their 
own devices; yet even so he has not left us without some proof 
of what he is; it is his bounty which grants us rain from 
heaven, and the seasons which give birth to our crops, so that 
we have nourishment and comfort to our heart’s desire” 
(Acts 14:15). 

This may justly be called the first alliance, by which God 
has entered into an engagement with Noah to respect the cycles 
of nature. Its sacrament is the arc in heaven, and its high 
priest is Melchisedech, priest of Chanaan, who is to hail in 
Abraham the coming of the second alliance.’ This natural 
religion is a noble religious foundation that is to endure across 
the whole of non-Christian humanity until the advent of 


Christ. And what characterizes this whole assembiage of 
religions is that they reach up to something of God through 
His action in the visible universe, that is, through His creative 
and providential operations and not through those historic 
interventions which begin with Abraham. In this sense natural 
religion is the privileged domain of religious symbolism. 


ITs CORRUPTION THROUGH MYTHS 


Yet we must notice that if a certain kind of insight, with 
its source in natural religion, persists in all the forms of pagan- 
ism, this insight is everywhere clouded. It is exactly this that 
St. Paul is telling us in the opening chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans: “Although they had the knowledge of God, they 
did not honor him or give thanks to him as God; they 


os 


*Jean Daniélou, The Mystery of the Advent (New York, 1950), Ch. II. 
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became fantastic in their notions and exchanged the glory of 
the imperishable God for representations of perishable man, 
of bird and beast and reptile” (Rom. | :21-23). Men were 
able to know the invisible God through this visible world; but 
in reality they have not come to know Him and, instead of 
adoring Him through these cosmic signs, they have degraded 
this adoration by bowing to the signs themselves, adoring the 
sun, the moon, animals and even the dead. This degradation 
of true hierophanies down to the level of idolatries is the very 
essence of paganism; it is the degradation of natural revelation 
and of the “first alliance”; it manifests itself in a special way 
in myth. 

The myth is a degradation of natural religion to the degree 
that in it the “hierophany” is reduced to a level where it 
signifies mere biological realities projected into an ideal world 
and is no longer an instrument for reaching the transcendent 
God through these realities. In the myth it is biological life 
itself, its regularity and its alternations, which become the 
object of adoration, no longer God himself, of whose fidelity 
the regularity of cosmic life is only an expression. And this is 
the error which is the source of every paganism. It does not 
succeed in transcending the level of immanence, it does not 
distinguish God from His creation. It is always more or less 
pantheistic. But this must not be taken as an essential charac- 
teristic of the very nature of religious knowledge through the 
natural world; rather it is a corruption and degradation of 


such knowledge. 
IN BIBLICAL RELIGION 


The first chapters of Genesis take on a special meaning 
from the foregoing. It has long been remarked that these 
chapters contain elements in common with the mythical stories 
of the Babylonians and Chanaanites: there is the conflict of 
light and darkness, the antediluvian genealogies, and the story 
of the deluge. But it is precisely these elements which have 
their foundation in natural religious symbolism. They can 
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receive either a mythical or a theistic interpretation. Now the 
story of Genesis is a polemic against the mythical conception. 
It represents a correction of this distortion and restores the 
elements of cosmic symbolism (that had been interpreted in a 
mythical sense by paganism) to their real value as the expres- 
sion of the creative and judicial primacy of God. 

In doing so, however, the biblical revelation is only reform- 
ing natural religion and returning its symbols to their true 
sense. Yet its true dignity does not lie in this direction. Its 
essential object is to render testimony to the historic actions of 
God. And here we come upon a profound reversal in the 
reality of things which involves a parallel reversal in religious 
conceptions. God no longer reveals himself through the regu- 
larity of the cycles of the cosmos alone, but by the singularity 
of historic events as well, historic events which are so many 
creative acts and which constitute sacred history: the election 
of Abraham, the flight from Egypt, the Davidic line of royal- 
ty, the incarnation of Christ, His resurrection, the sacraments 
of the Church, the last judgment. In this perspective the con- 
ception of creation takes on a new sense; it becomes a historic 
event, the first of the actions of God in history. 

Now it would seem, first of all, that this reversal of per- 
spective would lead to the disappearance of cosmic symbolism. 
For, as we have said, the latter is the manifestation of God 
through the regularity of the seasonal cycles. On the other 
hand, historical events are essentially singular. They appear 
as an absolute novelty. They cannot be related back to pre- 
existing archetypes. As Mircéa Eliade has remarked, sym- 
bolic knowledge, by the very movement that is proper to it, 
tends to eliminate the singularity of particular events and to 
be interested only in what admits of repetition.” Its supreme 
goal seems to be to exorcise time itself, by making of it the 
mobile image of an immobile eternity; therefore, the “eternal 
return” is its absolute characteristic. 


Op. cit., p. 287. 
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A New SYMBOLIC DIMENSION 


Yet it is at the heart of historic reality (which has seemed 
incapable of being reduced to symbolism) that a new dimen- 
sion appears for the symbol. Actually, to the degree that the 
plan of God develops, it becomes clear that His successive 
actions, united as they are by their quality of creative interven- 
tions, themselves occur as correspondences. A sharp corre- 
spondence emerges between such events as the Deluge, the 
Passion of Christ, Christian Baptism and the last judgment. 
On different levels of the divine plan, there is question of the 
judgment of God which strikes a sinful world, and of His 
mercy which spares a man that he may become the principle 
of a new creation.” 

Thus a new symbolism is appearing, the symbolism of the 
Bible, the essential character of which is to be a historic sym- 
bolism; that is to say, it is a correspondence between different 
moments of sacred history. It is this symbolism which we 
designate by the name of typology (where the reference is to 
a passage of the New Testament in which it is said of Adam 
that he is “the figure (fupos) of Christ” [Rom. 5:16], and of 
Baptism that it is “the antitype” (antitupos) of the Deluge 
[1 Peter 3:19]). The new symbolism has its foundation in the 
unity of the plan of God. It is a divine consistency which mani- 
fests itself on the different levels of history. It subtracts noth- 
ing from the unique value of the divine events, but communi- 
cates to them a proper intelligibility which raises them above 
the level of pure factuality.” Thus it has the value of an argu- 
ment and takes on the form of prophecy; indeed, it was in this 
form that Pascal, as the Fathers before him, recognized the 
essential proof of the truth of Christianity. 

It is important to determine the genesis of this typology. It 


—_—— 


Nyean Daniélou, Sacramentum futuri, Etudes sur les origines de la typologie 


(Paris, 1950), pp. 55, 85. 
“Leonhard Goppelt, Typos, Die typologische Deutung des Alten Testaments un 


Neuen (Gitersloh, 1939), p. 262 
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has often been masked by discussions on the diverse senses of 
Scripture. But as St. Thomas saw quite clearly, typology is 
not a sense of Scripture, but a sense of scriptural events them- 
selves. It has its origin in the Old Testament which, in the past 
events of the history of Israel, reveals to us the figure of events 
to come at the end of time. Accordingly, typology is essentially 
eschatological. The New Testament manifests in Christ the ad- 
vent of eschatological realities and it is in this way that it con- 
fers value upon the figures of the Old Testament. These 
eschatological events are also contained in the sacraments of 
the Church which fill the interval that exists between the As- 
cension and the Parousia. And they receive their ultimate 
manifestation in the Judgment, the Resurrection and the 
advent of the new heavens.” 

Such a typological interpretation is part of the common 
doctrine of the Church. It goes back to Apostolic times, and 
the New Testament affords numerous examples of it; it is the 
foundation stone of the patristic interpretation of Scripture; 
finally, the liturgy gives it an equal place of honor. It is also 
by force of their eschatological meaning that this typology 
rightly refers the texts of the Psalms to Christ and the 
Church. But it is necessary to set up a rigorous distinction 
between such a typology—which is a historical symbolism— 
and the kind of allegorism practiced by Philo and adopted by 
certain Fathers of the Church. For this latter is really a 
reappearance of that cosmic symbolism which has no historical 


quality. 
THE Two SYMBOLISMS RELATED 


Let us face the final question of the relation that exists 
between the two symbolisms, cosmic and historic. On the one 
hand typology, or historic symbolism, is a new form that must 
be related to the appearance of new events constituting the 
action of God in sacred history. But this symbolism does not 


WSacramentum futuri, p. 255. 
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abandon the domain of the cosmic. On the contrary, it must 
be understood as a total explanation of reality. What is now 
happening is that the cosmic itself takes on a historic mean- 
ing. Creation itself becomes the first event in sacred history. 
Natural revelation becomes a historic alliance with Noah. 
Consequently, the symbols of cosmic religion are integrated 
into a historical perspective. Inversely, the historic events of 
sacred history have become cosmic events: the resurrection of 
Christ is the creation of a new universe; Baptism is the real- 
ization of the Deluge through the destruction of the sinful 
world in all that are baptized ; the events at the end of time are 
the creation of the new heavens. 

Accordingly, the revelation of the historic action of God, 
though it is an altogether new reality, is in no sense in opposi- 
tion to the world of the visible creation, as Marcion would have 
had it; nor should we say that it is foreign to this world. It 
only constitutes a new stage, a second step in the plan of God, 
though decisively different from the first. And the first step, 
that of natural revelation, though it could appear as ahistoric 
so long as it existed by itself, becomes conscious of its historic 
value as soon as it is related to that new stage over against 
which it takes on the note of the “dated.” Indeed, this last 
word is the best definition we can give it. With the emergence 
of the Abrahamic, and still more with the Christic revelation, 
natural religion, which up to then had been a good, is dated. 
And this gives an altogether new character to the paganisms of 
our time: they are transcended, have lost all their value. 

Still, however much the Mosaic and Christian religion 
transcends the cosmic, it does not destroy but rather assumes 
it. Now this is a very important point in our investigation. 
For it explains that seizure by biblical religion of the symbols 
of cosmic religion by which it makes of them the signs of its 
own realities. We have already pointed out this phenomenon 
as it occurs in the story of Genesis. But it also occurs in other 
domains. Thus the Jewish feast which commemorates the 
historic event of the flight out of Egypt coincides with the 
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cosmic festival of the first grain. In turn the Christic feast of 
the resurrection of Christ is set in the framework of the Jewish 
feast of the Passover. Thus the continuity and correspondence 
of the three alliances is written into the very structure of the 
liturgy. The springtime Pasch, anniversary of the creation 
of the world in the cosmic liturgy, becomes the figure of the 
springtime of the new creation that has been inaugurated by 
the resurrection of Christ. 

This taking hold of the symbols of cosmic religion had been 
practiced by Christianity in its relations with hellenistic 
religions. The Christian faith is a faith in the historic event 
of Christ dead and born again, but it has nothing to do with 
the theory of gods dying and born again that occur in the 
mystery religions; these are only expressions of the biological 
phenomena of seasonal alternations. Nevertheless, it is true 
that Christianity has made use of certain theories drawn from 
these religions, but only to change their original signification. 
The birth of Christ is an event that is absolutely unique and 
inescapable. But while the liturgy is celebrating this event 
against the cyclical background of the annual recurrence of 
the winter solstice, it reveals to us, through the sun’s symbolism 
of the visible cosmos, the sacrament of that Sun which per- 
petually rises out of the invisible world.“ The cross of Christ 
is the miserable gibbet on which He was one day hung, and 
for its origin it owes no deot whatsoever to the symbolism of 
the cross. But the Fathers—and St. Paul can be counted with 
them—have seen in the cross of Christ the four dimensions of 
the universe, symbols of the universality of the redemption. 

A characteristic example is always the cult of Mary. The 
pagan religions knew indeed of various cults of virgin and 
mother goddesses, but the Christian cult owes nothing to them. 
Actually they are nothing more than an exaltation of the 
fecundity that is symbolized by woman, whereas the cult of 


4Hugo Rahner, Griechische Mythen in christlicher Deutung (Zurich, 1947) pp. 
50-135. 
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Mary, far from being a sublimation of femininity, is a homage 
rendered to an altogether unique woman for the eminent 
historical role which she has played in the history of salvation. 
But once this fact is clearly established and once this homage 
has been separated off from all mythological theories, it re- 
mains true that this cult has sometimes taken the place of the 
sanctuaries of Diana or of Demeter and that certain symbols of 
the feminine cults of paganism have been adopted in the 
liturgy.” Does not the office of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows 
take a verse from Virgil in which the word “Dido” has simply 
been replaced by the word “Virgin”: 


quid tibi nunc sensus dum cernis talia, Virgo. 


THE DANGER OF SYMBOLISM 


But it is not without some risk that cosmic symbols are re- 
sorted to in historic religion; they incur the danger that the 
historic element will be absorbed by the cosmic. And it is 
precisely this which happens in the use of allegory. Philo of 


Alexandria looked at the realities of the Old Testament and, 
instead of seeing in them the figure of eschatological events, 
came to view them as the image of cosmic realities. With him 
the history of Moses turns into a myth, into an image of the life 
of the universe or the ideal model of the soul,” and down to 
the very last degree the historical signification of the book has 
disappeared. Now this interpretation of the Old Testament, 
corrupting as it does the whole nature of the true typology 
which we have outlined, represents, in the final analysis, a sort 
of revengeful return of cosmic symbolism upon the historic 
and is always a perpetual danger that menaces the symbolic 
interpretation of Scripture. 

A situation quite parallel to this can be discovered for the 
New Testament. The reduction of Christianity to the level of 
a mythology is a special temptation for some of our poets. 


Jean Daniélou, Le culte marial et la paganizsme, Maria (Beauchesne, 1949). 
%E. Goodenough, By Light Light (New Haven, 1938), pp. 150 ff. 
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Guardini has noted this as a situation that has developed in 
three poets belonging to three different biblical confessions, 
each of whom has mythologized biblical revelation: they are 
HOélderlin for Protestantism, Rilke for Catholicism and Kafka 
for Judaism. Again, a French poet like Pierre Emanuel has 
assimilated Christ to Orpheus, and the blood of the Redeemer 
that was shed on Calvary to a blood that is the principle of 
cosmic life. Clement of Alexandria had, indeed, clearly 
marked Christ as the true Orpheus, but in his case, as with 
the painters of the Catacombs, it is Orpheus who is absorbed in 
Christ; but it is the very reverse of all this that happens with 
our contemporary: Christ is absorbed by Orpheus. The rela- 
tion between myth and revelation, therefore, involves a per- 
petual tension. Revelation needs cosmic symbolism if it is to 
take hold of the vitality of reality with a new grip, but it must 
always be on guard against allowing itself to be assimilated by 
this symbolism. 

The ultimate note which confronts us, then, in this analysis 
of knowledge through symbolism is its tragic character. 
Symbolic thought is always a temptation that has been over- 
come. Cosmic symbolism must always triumph over the temp- 
tation of myth and, in its turn, historic symbolism must 
transcend this cosmic form. But the tragedy is to be found at 
the very core of historic symbolism itself. This tragedy is the 
tragedy of faith. Things visible are the figure of the invisible; 
things past are the figure of those to come. It is through faith 
in that which has been that the spirit must affirm what is not 
yet. Thus Kierkegaard was right when he recognized the 
model of the Christian philosopher in Abraham leaving the 
familiar world to put himself on the road toward an unknown 
country which God would show him. 


*- #* * 
We are now in a position to pass judgment on the value and 


the content of theological symbols. The revelation of God, as 
it is made known to us by Scripture, is a progressive revela- 
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tion. For God is known first in His manifestation through 
the cosmos. Thereafter He reveals Himself through His 
successive interventions in history. But each of these revela- 
tions, though it transcends the preceding, does not destroy it, 
but continues and assumes it. Thus the cosmic symbols by 
which God is known in natural religion are adopted by the 
Abrahamic and Christic religions, but they are changed into a 
new sense. For now the waters of Baptism are charged not 
only with the content of the cosmic Deluge, but also with that 
of the Mosaic exodus across the Red Sea and the descent of 
Christ into the waters of death. The vernal Easter feast now 
commemorates not only the first creation in springtime, but 
also the re-creation of the people of God at the time of the 
exodus and the creation of the new universe through the resur- 
rection of Christ. 

This then is what enters into the content of Christian symbol 
and makes it entirely original. Reposing as it does first on 
natural symbolism, on cosmic hierophanies, it thereby becomes 
accessible to every man. Yet its character is far from being 
terminated here, for, over and above all this, it is charged with 
a whole content of historical symbolism, with new elements 
that run through the whole length of sacred history. Christian 
symbols have an exceptional richness because of this double 
character. Moreover, it is in this union of the two aspects that 
there appears, more strikingly than anywhere else, the articula- 
tion, the conjointing, of the natural and the supernatural 
knowledge of God. And as they form the heart of the liturgy, 
this liturgy must be accepted as a special form of theological 
knowledge. For it is not only an action; it is also Jogos. It is 
the contemplation, through symbols, of the living God as He 
reveals Himself in His magnificent works in nature and in 


history. 





Culture and Belief 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


I 


HIS IS an experimental and tentative analysis of the 

relations existing between the twin problems of culture 

and belief. There never was a time when the possibility 
of belief was a more exacerbating problem for the intellectual 
who has not yet succeeded in reaching belief; but the same 
difficulties exist, and with equal intensity, for the phenomena 
of culture and society. Where is there validity in entering 
into them for the alienated individual? Are there any possi- 
bilities of sincerity in doing so? I do not intend to examine 
such questions directly. All I propose is an analysis of 
epistemological method, throughout which it will be sug- 
gested that belief has a tendency to become difficult without 
some kind of commitment to a culture, some kind of belonging. 
If this is so, then the problem and the failure of faith must 
be assessed differently in different periods of history and little 
comfort would remain for the believer who, by his various 
retreats from existence, is himself partly responsible for the 
decadence and collapse of a culture. 

Nevertheless, the intellectual, while he may not enter into 
the world of guilt, may at least add to the danger of the situa- 
tion if he begins to enjoy the subtle pleasures of his alienation 
from society, if he begins to elevate the tragic incident of his 
isolation into a metaphysical value and to propose that the 
isolated intelligence is the finest epistemological instrument 
for bringing judgment on either society or belief. 

This paper may also be taken as a comment on a recent 
article, “The Basis of a Philosophical Anthropology,” by 
Professor Robert Pollock." It would be an exaggeration to 
say that this essay was an attack on certain forms of the thing 


1Cf. Tuoucut, XXV, No. 97 (June, 1950), 197-220. 
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called Christian personalism, on that species of the individual- 
istic believer who would keep himself pure of the world in a 
crisis and who would develop and save himself through the 
resources of his own personality and the purest kind of Chris- 
tian faith. Though in part it was exactly this. In a larger 
way, however, it was a plea for the recognition of the organic 
relation between reality and personality, of the constant inter- 
dependence between the two great Augustinian polarities of 
the interior-exterior as most superbly expressed in the com- 
panion volumes of the Confessions and the City of God. The 
double reach of our times into these two polarities, into the self 
and into the cosmos, is, therefore, a blessed phenomenon. The 
new modern understanding of the “concrete,” of things which 
are understood and develop only in their full contextual re- 
lationship, the deepening of the sense of self and conscious- 
ness and liberty along with and through the widening of the 
sense of the cosmic, is a far from arbitrary manifestation of 
the drive of history to extend the Augustinian polarities on 
to still higher planes. In our times, Pollock would seem to 
say, we have a very profound comprehension of the self, of 
society, of the cosmos and of those infinitely open and active 
forces in the latter which suggest and demand an immanent 
and transcendent absolute. Finally, he has made a strong plea 
for a social epistemology. 

I would support that plea completely but would also like 
to add a series of observations which I feel he would himself 
have included had he been writing a book and not a limited 
essay. Certain qualifications of his thesis are necessary before 
we can hope to be in touch with the actualities of the crisis of 
belief that confronts the modern intellectual who at the 


moment does not believe. 
SOME QUALIFICATIONS 


It is true that the quality of self-consciousness and liberty 
and the drive toward the knowledge and possession of selfhood 
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is perhaps deeper in our day than in any other epoch. Neither 
is there any doubt that the cosmic sense is there; it has had 
its effect in causing great upheavals in our human situation 
and in deepening the sense of the human person. And the 
quality of modern sensibility, all the way from the private 
sensibility of the artist to that of the political drive toward 
democracy, is, to put it mildly, an extraordinary thing. But 
the phenomenon we have first had to deal with is the necessary 
moment of complete alienation between our two polarities, 
between the person and society-history-cosmos-God. Every 
symptom we could detect has been painfully and paradoxically 
at odds with the magnificent polarities, wedded, conjoined, 
of a St. Augustine. The human problems we have had on 
our hands, and substantially still have, are: the difficulty of 
the insertion of this intellectual into any social or cosmic order 
and the difficulty for him of belief. It is not enough to attack 
the individual for his failures in these directions; there is 
also the matter of an atmosphere in which he is forced to live. 
This atmosphere of isolation and alienation, of the radical 
separation of our two polarities, may be summarized under 
the following brief headings: 

1. There never was a time when the mind was more affected 
by the terrible remoteness of God. For many He has never 
seemed less immanent. The sense of an underlying nothing 
is not the dream of a Heidegger. The latter’s work is the 
symptom of a common disease. Nor is this sense of nothing- 
ness Dionysian or Nietzschean in size. It is flat, empty, and, 
in this sense only, heroically appalling—an ironic counterpart 
of the clear, formed but corrupt world of daylight. 

2. The alienation from the organism of society is still pro- 
found. This holds especially for the intellectual, who has 
often regarded society as his enemy. This loneliness and 
isolation from the community is general and even the Catholic 
is being quite naive who thinks he is not being terribly affected 
by the same. Democracy at the moment is too often a de- 
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ceptive imitation of a true community. Actually it is afraid 
of the insertion of true departmental or pluralistic societies 
into its own structure. It considers such insertions as an 
invasion of that political life which at best is an assurance 
that every man can live his own life and be disturbed by no 
one. Actual society becomes more and more a levelling and 
abstractionist process, and the hard realities of individual 
sensibility are thrust off in a corner to be saved or perish as 
they will. We have also, of course, become suspicious of 
statism; but we have identified state and society and the 
result is a metaphysical concept of community which takes 
on all the suspicious qualities of statism. For many intellec- 
tuals, to enter a society means a failure of nerve. 

3. As for the sense of history, Pollock tells us that we were 
never more conscious of the immanent and open drive of the 
historical. But at the very moment when the impulse and 
the shock of history was thus impinging on the consciousness, 
we were suffering and are still suffering from a historical 
rootlessness that has little sympathy with tradition or evolu- 
tion and could, therefore, be the seed-ground for the most 
violent kind of revolution. The idea of the Waste Land came 
easily to be accepted as the symbol of our historical isolation. 

Actually, we can be confident that Professor Pollock’s 
theme, in its essentials, is verified in our day, that there is an 
unprecedented growth of interiority through an epochal de- 
velopment of the sense of society, cosmos, history. But now, 
at this moment, it is just as important to note that in the case 
of these two worlds, interior and exterior, there is no clear 
penetration of one into the other. We are confronted by two 
worlds that simply do not harmonize. 

We are at the end of the first great phase of the Copernican 
revolution, and the absoluteness, the breadth, the shock of it 
has been responsible for as much introversion as interiority. 
So, too, with the social and industrial revolutions. They are 
filled with so many undigested or false or inhuman forms that 
the sensitive individual often finds it impossible to insert 
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himself into any order. The cosmology and society of Dante 
was a human affair, full of the analogies of the human, to 
which the deeper biological forces and instincts of man could 
react. And this was true, though in a far simpler fashion, 
of the Greek cosmos and the Greek citizen. The Homeric 
world was a “naive” world (I use this word in no pejorative 
sense). It was a cosmology which reflected the human, in 
which man could be at home with objects and could be fas- 
cinated by them in an objective way. On the other hand, Karl 
Jaspers (and many others, I am sure) has said that it is im- 
possible for modern man to be naive. Man approaches the 
external as a stranger, with the mood of hostility. He is living 
through a deep crisis where introversion mingles with interi- 
ority. He finds he is faced with himself, a deep and infinitely 
complicated self, to a particularly cruel degree. Camus calls 
man by the formal title of stranger and he means that the 
cosmos is an enemy. And one need not comment on the ex- 
ample of the man of Kafka’s parables, the prey of a monstrous 
universe that will not give up its secrets. There is no doubt 
that in all this we are dealing with the very reverse of the 
happy ideal of the “new concrete,” where man would be 
organically “at home” in the universe and open, with all the 
supporting weight of this ever-growing body of his, to the 
infinite. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL DANGER 


What is the epistemological danger in this situation? Actu- 
ally, the double danger we are about to discuss has already 
been verified in fact, and it would be interesting and perhaps 
valuable to suggest a series of studies in modern literature 
that might produce an unhappy documentation of this fact. 

1. First of all, there has been a whole series of what might 
be called narrow and unilinear attacks on single segments of 
reality, with the ambition of breaking through to “existence” 
and to some object of belief. This is an impossible epistemo- 
logical method, for we cannot “break through” the surface 
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of the real without engendering a corresponding series of 
repulsions that induce and will induce the sense of strange- 
ness, impossibility and introversion. The second half of this 
essay will suggest the nature of a more flexible epistemology 
which, to take but one example, will imitate the method of a 
Plato who knew how to circumambulate the introspective 
impossibilities of human nature, who allowed his mind to 
flow out into the analogies of society and the cosmos, and to 
return with ever-increasing understanding to the isolated 
darkness of man. It is, finally, rather by this kind of flexibility 
on the horizontal plane, this refusal te make an idol or fetish 
out of any one approach to the real, this more patient approach 
to existence, that the human intelligence can “break through.” 
Our analysis will also fit these same thoughts into the doctrines 
of analogical realism and connaturality in the metaphysics of 
St. Thomas. 

2. Secondly, there has been a general tendency to exalt the 
isolated, uninserted intelligence as the best instrument for 
the study of existence. But Dostoevsky knew what he was 
talking about in saying that when a man leaves the people 
he becomes an atheist. And a phenomenologist like Scheler 
was convinced that, because of the eternal relation between 
charity and truth, it is impossible to find the truth outside 
the human community. 

These, then, are the dangers and, indeed, the actualities. I 
abstain completely from the matter of guilt. For who is to 
say how difficult it is for men to be flexible and patient or to 
insert themselves in such a time as ours. I repeat, therefore, 
that the only purpose of this essay is to examine the legitimacy 
and possibilities of different methods of search, and to try to 
highlight those directions where facility may lie. In the 
tentative skeletonizing of a possible direction at the end of 
these pages, I am substantially indebted to the spirit and 
insight of Professor Pollock. Heaven knows it is not the only 
road; in these pages we are talking of a special group of men 
in a special situation. 
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1. Unilinear Attacks on Reality 


In the meantime let me illustrate what is meant by an over- 
narrow, what might be called a vertical, attack on reality— 
an attempt literally to penetrate it. Some of the examples are 
admittedly extraordinary, others pathological, but I believe 
that, even where they are such, they are symbolic of more 
general and more normal tendencies in the same direction. 

The insistent knocking at the door of the subconscious held 
for some the promise of producing amazing results in the 
order of poetic knowledge. The surrealist attempt to explore 
the “night” of self was a typical adventure of this kind; it was 
an attempt to build up a new real out of the resources of our 
own profounder sensibilities—to give sense to the day by 
exploring the night. Like existentialism itself, it could have 
been called a revolt against the surface, limited, contradictory 
forms of existence, against the “rhetoric” of life. As André 
Breton put it: 

Everything suggests the belief that there is a certain point of the mind 
where life and death, the real and the imaginary, the past and the future, 
the communicable and the incommunicable, the high and the low are no 
longer perceived as contradictions. It would be vain to look for any motive 
in surrealist activity other than the hope of determining that point. 


On which the comment of Marcel Raymond in his From Bau- 
delaire to Surrealism’ was: 


Possibly the surrealists as a whole, orthodox or not, have been lacking in 
patience. They have tried to force the unconscious, to conquer by violence 
secrets that might be revealed more readily to more artless minds. 


In a sense all of modern poetry is surrealist, so far as it is 
no longer merely ornamental or illustrative or entertaining 
but is now metaphysical in its ambitions, a voyage of discovery 
into existence, as much a source of knowledge as science itself. 
In some places, however, as in Rimbaud and Mallarmé, its 


2FroM BAUDELAIRE TO SURREALISM. By Marcel Raymond. New York: Wittenborn, 
Schultz, Inc., 1950. Pp. 428. $5.00. 
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desires have been absolute, its intention has been to construct 
an Absolute, the symbols, the metaphor, the Book that would 
give us the ultimate secret. I think that it is this kind of 
dream W. H. Auden is referring to in the present issue of 
THOUGHT when he refuses to identify poetry with magic. 

There is the same fundamentally hysterical state of soul 
that springs from the exploration into matter and the attempt 
to penetrate it at any cost. One is reminded of the scene from 
Nausée where the hero of Sartre picks up the root of a plant. 
He can reduce it to intelligibility to a degree; as a function it 
is conceptually penetrable; but the color, the rich muddi- 
ness, the disgusting and irrational effervescence of its particu- 
larity-—these are things that make it, and the rest of the world 
with it, the enemy of the human intelligence. One is here in 
the presence of real frustration and despair. We are watching 
a strained, impatient and fantastic attempt to penetrate bar- 
riers in a straight line of attack. Such a spirit does not brook 
opposition and plunges forward even more desperately when 
it meets it. Indeed, Sartre’s total description of the human 
thing offers a striking parallel to the above picture. For he 
describes human consciousness as essentially a divided, a 
fissured thing that is condemned to try endlessly to reach a 
point of unity in itself, to conquer temporality, to found itself 
after the manner of God. 

It is hard to say how many attempts have been made to 
discover or create some one point where value is to be found 
or reality discovered or salvation secured. For a good num- 
ber it has been the point of liberty in human nature as the 
source of being and value. For others it has been sincerity. 
And there has been Gide’s corruption of the concept of purity. 
With Valéry we have the effort to reduce self to a form of 
pure consciousness, and again I cite Raymond (because he 
hits off the present theme so perfectly) : 

At the end of this intellectual asceticism, the pure se/f tends to beeome a 


cosmic point, an anonymous power, without any individual support. Valéry 
bears witness to this: the man of intellect “must knowingly reduce himself to 
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an unlimited refusal to be anything whatsoever.” Thus in order to achieve 
absolute self-awareness, we must tear ourselves away from nature and life, 
we must constantly negate them in ourselves. Seen from this angle Valéry 
might be defined as a mystic of a strange kind, infinitely anxious to free him- 
self from all emotional and spiritual life (in the usual sense), a mystic of 
self-awareness, “daughter of faceless being.” 


Many of these attitudes and directions can be waved aside 
or neglected as relics of the immediate past which are already 
rejected. On the whole, however, they may still stand as 
legitimate symbols, though caricatures, of the impossibility 
among us of an integrated attack on reality, even of our im- 
patience with such integration. We do not yet understand 
that “integrity” involves a terrible asceticism which can in- 
volve more passion and strength than any romantic or violent 
approach to existence; nor do we realize that belief or exis- 
tence cannot be conquered by violence, or at any one salient. 

This also holds true of all forms of pure abstractionism, of 
inflexible assaults on any kind of pure concept. The unyield- 
ing passion with which communism pursues the logic and in- 
fallibility of its own system is the case in point which Arthur 
Koestler has dramatized in his Darkness at Noon. 


2. The Isolated Intelligence 


The very reverse of a social epistemology or epistemology 
of organic realism such as Professor Pollock urges is the 
theory of the pre-eminent clarity of the isolated intelligence. 
In the following remarks I do not take the liberal mentality 
as the problem, but only as one out of many manifestations of 
the general tendency to exalt this intelligence as the only 
possible source of light. We can witness on many levels this 
exaltation of the isolated person, accompanied as it is by an 
assault on frozen and corrupt forms of outer reality. 

For, actually, it was the historical and not the metaphysical 
essence of society that originally caused the break of many in- 
tellectuals away from the idea of human society. That they 
should have rebelled against certain historical forms, with 
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their deep layers of injustice and decay, was understandable; 
that the reaction should in subtle ways have become meta- 
physical (against the very idea of society) was tragic. 

The story of the liberal is to be told not only in terms of 
the past and the forms he has rejected, but also in terms of 
the present and the immediate future, that is to say, in terms 
of the forms of society he is now asked to choose between. All 
his fears, his suspicions, his spiritual problems are told in the 
penetrating novel, Middle of the Journey, by Lionel Trilling. 
Perhaps such a book will not be understood at all a hundred 
years hence, but meantime it can be taken as a fairly classical 
expression of much of the epistemological tragedy of modern 
man. The hero, John Laskell, cannot act in the direction of 
insertion because he is not convinced. On the other hand, 
he cannot be convinced without some form of insertion into 
at least some of the lesser analogical forms of society. His 
whole being relaxes only when in the presence of some form 
of the “naive,” where he gets the taste of action and of com- 
munity. Now this presence takes the form of that unique 
awareness of being that goes with a period of convalescence; 
now in the presence of a nurse whose whole character is full 
of simple, straightforward intellection and decision; again 
in the presence of a man who in a mystical language of grunts 
to animals acts as though there were no barriers between the 
different levels of nature; finally in the presence of a real 
man of this world, one who takes craftsmanship and sin and 
evil and drink in stride and in whom there are no questions. 
These are all analogies and symbols of that mutual “belong- 
ing” and organicism that should mark the relations between 
cosmos, society and person. But they are stray, evanescent, in- 
effective, and it would take a thousand more of them, some- 
thing that at least vaguely resembles a “culture,” before the 
complicated being of a John Laskell, with all its subterranean 
loneliness, might find real belonging and relaxation. Indeed, 
all that we are saying is that the problem of the creation of a 
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culture and the epistemological problem are often related. 
But meantime the nature and necessity of culture and com- 
munity are obscured for many of the intellectuals by what 
they conceive to be forces of the will, swings of the pendulum 
from Marxian innocence to mystical communities of guilt. 
Above all, they are afraid of the idea of power and are scan- 
dalized by it. They have an equal distrust of the “leaps” of 
Kierkegaard and all the existentialists, the savage “will” of 
Marxism, and the “power” of the Church. 

Thus they hold on with “ferocity” and “tenacity” (these 
are the two words of Laskell) to their own position, and the 
difficulty is that they will themselves, exalting such a lonely 
position, constitute a vacuum into which, given the occasion 
and their own basic weakness, the most terrible forces can 
rush. 


Il 


Are we correct in saying that the existence of a healthy 
society and a culture is an invaluable help for the normal 


solution of the problem of belief? If so, then we can very 
well transfer at least part of the responsibility for un- 
belief to the Christian wherever he fails to “enter the city” 
to construct such a society and culture. This subject requires 
considerable discussion, and I should like in this second half 
of our analysis to advance the following notes as a partial 
analysis of the problem. ‘Throughout them we shall be first 
concerned with natural belief, but in such a way as not to 
exclude the supernatural. 


THE EXISTENTIAL PROTEST 


Existentialism, in the sense of a narrow modern philosoph- 
ical school, seems on the downgrade at the moment and I for 
one think that it is just as well. What I should like to do here 
is to indicate that one of its values was to have stressed an all- 
important vein of the epistemological problem and that, there- 
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after, having reopened the vein, it became false to its own 
vocation by closing every possible answer to the question. 

A good deal of the existential philosophy consisted of a 
vigorous protest against the excessively conceptual and mathe- 
matical statement of the epistemological question. It had 
framed a strong criticism of the idea of man as a purely epis- 
temological animal, as a creature who can know, whose mind 
can function, no matter what the status of the remainder of 
his personality and no matter what his relation to the exis- 
tential world by which he is surrounded or to that existence 
out of which he himself is inwardly compounded. 

If, for example, man is a purely epistemological animal, 
if it is some kind of “pure mind” that knows, how do we 
struggle out of a world of pure concepts and come in contact 
with “the existent.” Kierkegaard had tried to highlight the 
problem in a dramatic way by denying that we could know 
Christianity without being Christians. He would go so far 
as to identify knowledge with existence. This is only an exag- 
gerated statement of an old Augustinian truth. But others 
became more carefully interested in a more technical and 
more hard-headed analysis of the more traditional question, 
How does the epistemological animal come in contact with 
existence? Here there is a common bond in the answer as it 
began to be outlined by such men as Gabriel Marcel, Berd- 
yaev and Jaspers. With these three there is a common meet- 
ing of minds in denying the very possibility of either a mind 
or a concept that is itself isolated from existence. These are 
themselves existents and they know reality in terms of this 
existence. Thus we are already in contact with a first, funda- 
mental relation of analogy between subject and object. 

All the unique phrases and themes of these thinkers revolve 
around the central idea of the return of thought itself to exist- 
ence. There is the common protest against the uprooting of 
the mind from the rest of the personality, from the body, from 
the world. There is the attack on the depersonalizing of 
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thought and the consequent exaltation of the “mathematical” 
system. There is the insistence that the mind itself is not a 
pure spectator but is involved in, and committed to, existence. 
Nor is this existence itself an abstraction; rather, it is a highly 
specific and concrete situation, sometimes appalling in its 
specificity and irrationality. This has led to the charge from 
many philosophers that existentialism is not a metaphysics 
and that it can never come in contact with existence itself. 

I should say that the general force of much of the existential 
critique had been to say that, once we transfer existence out- 
side of thought, the problem of contact with, and penetration 
into, existence becomes insoluble. We should have identified 
knowledge exclusively with the concept and with Euclidean 
answers to “problems.” 

Philosophers were quick to answer that the traditional 
philosophy had already solved the problem by placing the 
subject in the order of existence. Knowledge of existence is 
possible indeed because our cognitive operations, as Gilson 
puts it, presuppose the vital experience of existents by an 
existent. Knowledge “is the act of an operation which corre- 
sponds to an act of existence.”” It is “an act which corresponds 
to an act.” Thus, in relation to this question, there is no 
difficulty. They would, on the other hand, lodge two general 
charges against the new philosophy. The latter is satisfied 
with a pure sensation of existence, deprived of concepts or 
intelligibility. It is no wonder, therefore, that existentialism 
can define existence in terms of naked experience, anguish, 
nausée, the absurd. Again, the charge would continue, they 
have completely existentialized knowledge. It is the integrity 
of his own being, his sincerity or authenticity, his subjectivity, 
the modality of his knowing, which matters entirely for man 
the knower. It is not the “that which” but the “how” of 
knowledge which matters. 

I should like, with others, to add to this summarizing 
criticism by suggesting that yes, the first crime of many of the 
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new school had been to close the door on essence, which is the 
only light we have into existence. But this disease took a 
peculiarly savage shape in failing to relate itself to the essences 
and actualities of society and history. There is no one who 
feels more than the Christian that he is a part of these two 
realities and they a part of him. And there is no more effective 
way of rendering difficult the ingress to belief for the kind 
of people we are talking about than by eradicating these two 
essences. The metaphysics of St. Thomas was a metaphysics 
of analogy. And I am suggesting for discussion that these 
intellectuals, among other reasons because their gift of intelli- 
gence has been given by God for society, need the analogies 
of society and history precisely as helps to understand this 
higher analogy. 

With this much as background, let me propose the three 
categories that seem to me actually to enter into the final 
formation of many human certainties. They will be discussed 
under the terms organicism, analogy and personality. 


ORGANICISM 


The larger the field of activity the personality has, the 
greater will be its insights into reality. The person is inserted 
into a given actuality of being. His total socio-historical 
situation is precisely the concrete terms of the word “exist- 
ence” as it is used above to describe the actuality of the think- 
ing mind. His insertion into reality, as it extends itself, will 
indeed be accompanied by an increasing sense of the depth 
of self; and it is with the growth of these two polarities, of 
exteriority and interiority, that a real sense of certainty is 
grasped and grows with relation to such ultimate metaphysical 
concepts as being, the Absolute and Love as principles of the 
universe. It is only to the degree that we insert ourselves into 
the world and accept it that it is possible for us to become 
truly intellectual. Otherwise there are dichotomies in our 
persons that make thinking and certitude about first principles 
difficult. For we shall be rejecting being on one plane (the 
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socio-historical) and trying to find it and understand it on 
another (the transcendent). 

What is needed for insight into transcendent existence 
by the apparently isolated intelligence is the growing and 
broadening affirmation of existence in its concrete forms by 
the total personality. And this, once again, is one definition 
that might be given to the term “existent subject” in the episte- 
mological problem. Thus, in this attempt to explain the full 
value of the epistemological position of St. Thomas, we are 
also confronting the metaphysics of St. Augustine, that, name- 
ly, “‘we must be in the truth before we know it.” 


ANALOGY 


Actually, however, this affirmed existence will be seen to 
take the forms of structures or categories resident in our exist- 
ence, which correspond analogically to the final insights, first 
principles, and systems of metaphysics and theology that have 
traditionally stood as the apex of human thought and search. 
It is perfectly true that existence, as we have it, is a pure 
donnée, one out of many possibilities, and is, in that sense, 
what we technically call an “irrational.” But even here the 
principle of analogy will hold, for this reality of the “irra- 
tional” is itself a constant reflexion of the principle of freedom 
and personality and choice that operates in and behind the 
universe. But there are also various structures and intelligible 
forms resident in this irrational, which are recognizable in 
many different fields and on many different hierarchical levels 
of the actual. Such final metaphysical principles as the con- 
tingent-absolute relationship, freedom, love, can best be un- 
derstood and accepted in terms of corresponding analogies 
in the structure of our own being—in the large sense in which 
we have defined the latter. It is only necessary to give one 
or two examples here, for, as Pollock says, it is the task of 
specialists to explore the real for analogies with the instrument 
of the concrete, critical, penetrating intelligence. I am think- 
ing, for example, of a possible view of the basic spirituality 
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of history, its easy comprehension in the Platonic terms of 
the evanescent and thoroughly contingent individual who par- 
ticipates in the eternal and recurring and enduring and emerg- 
ing reality of constant organic wholes, so that individuals 
never occur save in terms of wholes or organisms or forms. 
I believe that, mutatis mutandis, the same thing is true of the 
movement of the electron. Actually, we cannot talk here of 
transitional movement; we can discover only different absolute 
positions. The contingent, therefore, is never discoverable 
anywhere save in terms of the most rigorous “absolutes.” But 
my feeling in general is that there are a thousand and one both 
obvious and subtle forms of the analogy of the contingent- 
absolute formula to be found in nature and in ourselves.’ Nor 
would I wish in any sense to confine my remarks to the limited 
area of science in the question of analogy. For there has been 
a development of the analogical instinct in many directions, 
even as a method of exploring the depths of the nature of man. 

We might very well also take into account the meaning 
of a man like Baudelaire in poetry, with his sense of the 
connaturality, the analogical kinship, the mutual self-revela- 
tion, that exist between things and man. Claudel, again, is 
the great poetic teacher of analogy and of the symbolism of 
creation on the very widest scale. 

Of course, a doctrine and habit of analogy, like everything 
else, has its dangers. One difficulty comes from the fact that 
there are so many varied personal and racial forms of sensi- 
bility which capture so many different analogies. The whole 
temperament, life-history and set of talents of each individual 
determine his way of seeing things. One man may have no 


About the created or finite analogies we have been speaking of, two things may be 
said: a) they can generate a mentality capable of understanding the analogy of being 
of the metaphysics of Aquinas, which is a study of the relation of the finite-infinite; 
b) they are an analogy of this analogy and must be fitted into the structure of the 
latter. Thus, as we shall see later, it was the major intention of Plato as an educator 
to forge a soul capable of understanding, and sympathetic to, the One of metaphysics 
and theology. And this may clarify for the kind reader the frequently analogous use 


of the idea of analogy in this essay! 
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dialectical gift at all, but his whole personality and mind may 
come alive in the shape of images, concrete forms, symbols. 
So, too, with different total cultures. They are different social 
incarnations of the power of the mind to form a view, a man- 
ner, a spirit of seeing. In general we may equate analogy 
with the gift of sensibility, or awareness; and modern man is 
surely characterized by a growing sensibility and a capacity 
to understand or create many analogical expressions of reality, 
whether cultural or mathematical or artistic. 

But we must note that in addition to the temptation resident 
in every gift of genius to break through existence with this 
gift, there is also the opposing danger, proceeding from 
this multiformed ability to sympathize with many avenues 
into the real, of concluding that “There is no one Truth ‘with 
unalterable and fixed foundations in nature.’”’ The modern 
intelligence is inclined to sit back and adore its own supple- 
ness, its own analogical multiplicity, or that suppleness of 
reality by which the latter forms an infinite number of systems 
and organisms. It is liable to confuse the idea of sympathy 
with integration. 

If, therefore, the capacity for analogy is a blessing, it is not 
too much to say that it can become, and has often been, a curse 
and a disease. The gift of sensibility is here to stay, but it 
desperately needs the most careful kind of dialectic and meta- 
physics: for any civilization that gives up the gift of dialectic 
will not fare well. The Christian metaphysician can accom- 
pany the march of the concrete, penetrating intelligence by 
building up a correct metaphysics of analogy and a psychology 
of sensibility that will safeguard the nature of truth. 

One very important point to be stressed here, however, is 
that we must not allow our idea of analogy, as here used, to 
degenerate ironically into its very opposite. Mr. Francis Fer- 
gusson, in his excellent book, The Idea of a Theater, suggests 
that basically there are two different types of dramatic art, 
the one “analogical,” the other “univocal.” The former 
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creates a unified action, all the elements of which participate 
in the structure of the organism but preserve their own iden- 
tities and related lines of action. ‘The other (the univocal) 
reduces all its component elements to i//ustrations of an idea, 
a mood, an action. The univocal system would imply that 
there is an overhead reality which can stand on its own two 
feet, but which can very well use limitless ornamentation and 
illustrative material. Actually, therefore, for it the analogies 
are not part of the artistic system or idea, but are exterior to it.* 

Thus all such material is reduced to the level of the unim- 
portant, has no identity save as illustration; you might say it is 
a mere function after the manner of a proletariat in an eco- 
nomic system that revolves independently of human persons. 
Mr. Fergusson’s book has been appraised as one of the most 
important contributions to modern literary criticism and the 
author has acknowledged that it is strongly indebted to the 
analogical realism of St. Thomas. It is but one example of 
the endless ways in which that doctrine can and should 
fructify. This analogy of being is in a way a sketch of the 
mentality and the reality of the Western tradition at its best: 
a world where everything is seen as chockfull of its own reality 
and importance but is also able to participate in larger com- 
munities of reference; where all things have meaning and 


‘In all fairness, therefore, this kind of habit pervades more fields of thought than 
the metaphysical. Some literary critics are chary, for example, of any formulas or 
principles of criticism and would insist that each literary fact is toto caelo different 
from any other. For them, all critical systems are so many nominalistic and empty 
forms. This would, indeed, be the case, if all such “formulas” were not in fact 
expressions which have no meaning apart from the tota! series of cases to which 
they refer and through which they run in a partly-the-same, partly-different manner. 
Thus the use of the idea “all poetry is dramatic’ by T. S. Eliot has no meaning. 
or use if it is univocal, for it both changes and develops its meaning on every level 
of poetry and with every poem. Actually, the work of the concrete critic should 
always illuminate and develop the meaning of the philosophical critic and the two 
types of work should form but one body of meaning. The ideal would be that they 
should be incorporated in the work of one person, should, indeed, proceed from the 
single act of a single mind. We should never under any circumstances accept the 
opposition of a set of abstract principles and a corresponding set of concrete insights. 
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transcendent reference and actuality in their own right. 
Perhaps the two things most opposed to it are the completed, 
self-contained fact of modern science on the one hand (where 
meaning and transcendence are bad manners) and the myth of 
the system in communism on the other (where the actuality of 
the individual is lost). The habit of analogy can have a dozen 
signs: the survival of the person though (and because) he 
participates in society ; the actuality of the metaphor in poetry; 
the reality of the single actor or event in total play or novel; 
even the appeal of Charles Malik of Lebanon that the West 
not only actuate itself more liberally on the politico-economic 
plane but also that it find its old, traditional points of tran- 
scendence over this level before it is too late. 

Indeed, could we not even go so far as to say that the habit 
of analogy is implicitly Christian. I should suggest that, with 
its emphasis on actuality and meaning, it is the natural school 
of Christians. It is at the heart of metaphysics and, in a not 
too poetic sense, of Christianity. For it tends to create the two 
basic attitudes of the Christian, that of the martyr in the name 
of the historic actuality of the Christian mysteries, and that of 
the lover of meanings, who does not hesitate to relate these 
actualities to the whole universe. 

The truth is, then, that first of all, as St. Thomas says, and 
as commentators such as Gilson insist, the thinking subject 
is in the order of existence and so is his thought. It is 
through his own location in this order that he touches the 
existing object and “recognizes” it. In fact, there is a constant 
interchange between subject and object. The object is known 
and recognized in terms of the existence of the subject, and 
the subject knows itself, and comes more intimately to know 
itself, through the object. But this interchange can only hold 
if there is a constant connaturality and analogical kinship 
between man and the world. In fact, it is this basic analogy 
between subject and object that makes any act of knowledge 
possible and valid. 
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PERSONALITY 


One way of conceiving the development of an analogical 
system is that the analogies discovered in created reality do 
not remain as so many objects to be known and contemplated 
by an intelligence that is otherwise external to them. It is 
better to think that, as a result of man’s acceptance of them and 
his insertion into the orders of actuality and morality which 
are involved in them, they become part of his own existence, 
of his own personality; they are the incarnated enlargement 
of his own being. This holds true not only for his insights 
and his “acts,” but also for his creations. A literary work is, 
for example, only a verbalization of his own being, an ana- 
logue of himself, and immediately there is set up another 
analogical kinship between subject and work of art, each 
illuminating the being of the other and serving all the pur- 
poses of the person-state relationship created by Plato in the 
Republic. This kind of aesthetics of the person is directly 
at odds with that “heresy of aesthetics’ which would make 
of the work of art a separate object to be judged on its own 
terms and which makes so philosophically difficult the kind 
of moral criticism that now begins to emerge among literary 
men. 

Thus concrete perception, moral action, artistic creation and 
insertion into society become all one total personal system 
within which we live and by the help of which the actualities 
of belief can be grasped even more vitally; only let us remem- 
ber that it is the mind that is doing the grasping, whether it be 
by the formal comprehension of the truth or by our own 
connaturality with it. 

Of all these sources of analogy, the human community is 
the most important; in a sense it is the sum of all of them. 
Epistemologically, man is like a child outside of society. Out- 
side of it his mind cannot grow. The analogies of personality 
and freedom, of home and redemption, of the laying down 
of life for one’s friends, are the sources of final understanding 
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and are hardly to be found elsewhere. This is especially 
true for the intellectual, for there is between the man of 
intelligence and society a mutual give and take that nourishes 
the mind and the being of each. But one of the great tragedies 
of our time is the separation of the two, of the man of intelli- 
gence from the people. The whole vocation of the former is 
to give light to the people; but he will himself seldom find 
light in any other source. And thus, wherever we turn in 
this discussion, we come back again to the moving words of 
Dostoevsky that have already been cited above. 

It will be clear that, throughout this section, I have been 
using a number of ideas which are Platonic; the two most 
important of these are “analogy” and recognition (or recollec- 
tion). In general the species of analogy in the epistemology 
of Plato has been given scant attention, even though, for ex- 
ample, it forms the very substance of his thought in the 
Republic. If one of the functions of that work is to explore 
the hypothesis of a principle of unity and goodness in and 
behind the universe, the whole drive of its educational system 
is to create those analogies in the order of knowledge and 
personality which will make recognition of these Ideas 
possible. The elements entering into this picture are limitless. 
They include an endless number of critical perceptions of 
form in the arts and the whole culture life of the Greek city 
state, an exploration of all the analogical unities in mathe- 
matics, astronomy and the other sciences, a subjection to a 
thorough moral and ascetical training, an insertion into the 
great analogue of human society—all this before the subject 
is capable of any kind of philosophical insight that will be 
something more than a children’s game. It is in terms of this 
total pre-experience that the Platonic theory of recollection 
and memory must be understood, not in terms of some super- 
ficial and purely symbolic myth of pre-existence. It is unnec- 
essary to repeat again how the Thomistic ideas of analogy and 
connaturality perform a similar service in these pages. 

Only one other thing should be said here. It may be difficult 
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for the nonbeliever to achieve belief without courage. And 
there is nothing so brave as intellectual courage. It is much 
easier to believe with the will and the affections, to leap with 
Kierkegaard, to believe with the stomach, with tricks, with 
jumps into the hands of God—easier to believe thus than with 
the mind. It is easy to talk about commitment, but if we do 
not commit the mind we commit little. And that is one of 
the fascinating things about Catholicism, its periodic insist- 
ence on the power of the human mind to know. 
CONCLUSION 

One advantage of this kind of theorizing on the act of 
knowledge, above all on the act of knowledge called connatu- 
rality, is that, rather than weakening, it supports and com- 
pletely justifies the act of belief of the ordinary man. The in- 
sertion of the simple soul into society and life, its affirmations 
of existence, its consequent grasp interiorly of a subtle mul- 
tiplicity of analogies, often far outweighs the purely con- 
ceptual and mathematical skill of the more gifted, who 
approach the ultimate affirmation of existence with divided 
personalities, uprooted from the community. It is the inte- 
grated personality (not integration in terms of the “four- 
square” man of the Renaissance idea, but integration into the 
real) who can best “know.” This is one of the senses in 
which knowledge is communicated to society and not to the 
isolated intellectual. It is given to the social person. 

Nevertheless, a final word on responsibility. There is not 
merely the question here of discovering analogies. There is 
the necessity of creating them. If we do not have a concrete 
Christian culture replete with such analogies, that is partially 
because of the retreat of the Christian from existence. 

One might be tempted, therefore, to say that the philosophi- 
cal and theological theorist must play a humble role in the 
problem of belief. At least in our time. For the main task, 
the neglected task, is the creation by field workers, by men of 
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resolute action and creative imagination, of the infinite bits 
of analogy that go to the formation of a culture and a society. 

But this would be a superficial and unfortunate view, and 
only true as far as it goes. Only souls that are profoundly 
Christian, that are lost and saturated in the mystery of Chris- 
tianity, will be able to act creatively and purely, without stain, 
without impurity, in the existential order of society. Indeed, 
Archbishop Feltin, successor to Cardinal Suhard, in his ad- 
dress to the Convocation of Catholic Intellectuals of France, 
has solemnly placed the first responsibility for the solution of 
the tortuous relations between nature and grace, humanism 
and the supernatural, society and God, on the shoulders of 
the theologians. In America there is a healthy drive which 
recognizes the need of the Christian purification and reforma- 
tion of our human society. But what must be just as strong 
and is as intensely necessary is a profoundly eschatological 
movement in life and theology. These reforms are impossible 
unless Christianity, ascetically and theoretically, is first caught 
with clarity in all its purity. This would seem to be the very 
reverse of the thesis of the present article, but I do not think 
that is so. In fact, what would now be very desirable would 
be a discussion of the great importance of a powerful eschato- 
logical force in American Catholicism, and of the relation 
of such a force to the rebirth of a Christian society. We have 
said that there is, or should be, a vitalizing give and take 
between society and the intellectual. But among Christians 
the same give and take should also hold true between the theo- 
logians and the Christian social thinker. Indeed, there could 
be no more beautiful collaboration than this, so far as the 
intellectual who is alienated from society and from God is 
concerned. For we should then be remembering that he is 
not necessarily a critic or an enemy, but a man whose mind 
and whole personality needs a home. 


» * ° 





The Renaissance 


FRANCIS SWEENEY 


I seemed to be riding in a far, steep country 
In a forest minstered with the white finials of chest- 
nuts, 
And a falcon fell from a cloud like a stone from my cross-bow. 
I must see the woman by the Mamertine 
Who raises all the fumes of Delphi for a ducat. 


A DREAM woke me after the second crowing: 


Master Bellarion came to me at none 
And we read in Plato for an hour, the verbs coming easier. 
I packed him home in my coach—a whim; he kissed my hand. 


To Lady Lavinia’s and much amusement 

At my Lord Cardinal’s dwarf, 

Who mimicked all the company, and proclaimed a papal brief 
Making his master abbess of a Scottish nunnery. 


I in my laticlave, at supper with the Sabine Shepherds, 
Lost an agate brooch in the jostie at the vomitorium 
And sent my slave to root in the filth until he find it. 


I go to my grave amid the smell of fat men. 

The wild squirrels jump in anapests 

Through the bloodroot and foxglove and flower-of-France. 
The industries of wind jingle the alder leaves like money 
And trouble the languor of the carillons. 


ave 
->o- 
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The Welfare State 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


MONG the many meaningless slogans which plague and 
A confuse modern political society, the “Welfare State” 
continues as a favorite topic for public oratory. Appar- 
ently it is a fascinating subject, whether you are for or against 
it. On April 24, 1950, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota, addressing the National Conference of Social 
Work in Atlantic City, said: 
To provide financial assistance for welfare programs has always been a 
part of America’s tradition, I issue the challenge tonight that it is an 


American tradition which even the opponents of the welfare state want to 
preserve. The only question which remains an issue is the question of 


‘whose welfare’?! 

On April 27, 1950, Edwin S. Friendly, President of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishing Association, speaking to the sixty- 
fourth annual convention of that group, urged the publishers 


to use 


. . . honest reporting and editorial reason as an all-powerful weapon to alert 
the public to the evils of government by directive, the welfare state, sub- 
sidies to everyone, communism disguised as democratic socialism, all the 
threats to the principles Americans hold dear.’ 


These two statements make clear only one thing—thbat the 
“Welfare State” means many things to many people and that 
it has become a word symbol expressing either boundless con- 
fidence in the ability of the state to supply ever-larger benefits 
to more and more people, or, on the other extreme, summariz- 
ing the disgust and contempt for recent social developments 
that remain strong in certain circles. These contradictory 
attitudes can be joined together on a deeper level of analysis 
as symptoms of a relapse into political immaturity and a with- 
drawal from social reality through the setting up of false 
issues. The real danger indicated by the word-combination, 


1New York Times, April 25, 1950. 
2New York Times, April 28, 1950. 
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“Welfare State,” is its ambiguity. This prevents a rational de- 
bate of the underlying facts. Thus we may easily lose the road 
to necessary solutions in the fog of emotional generalizations. 

It is therefore necessary to retrace our steps, and to redis- 
cover the social situation behind the slogan of the “Welfare 
State.” Unless we regain the proper perspective of the issues 
involved, we will not be able to evaluate properly the facts 
behind the words. We shall therefore outline the changes in 
the property order, in the employment status and the age 
structure of the population which underlie the prevailing sense 
of insecurity in contemporary society and the demand for more 
and more “welfare” legislation. We shall also analyze the 
economic conditions necessary for a successful operation of 
welfare schemes. Finally we shall show that while modern 
society must continue to develop techniques and institutions to 
offset the loss of individual economic security, the “welfare” 
thus provided is no great embellishment of the waste lands of 
mass society in our age of advanced technology. 


INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


There can be no doubt that private ownership of land or of 
means of production yielding a more or less steady income is 
the best basis of economic security. If there were in existence 
today a property order in which the majority of the labor 
force could retain the self-employed status of those working 
on their own land or in their own shops or businesses, there 
would be no clamor for “social security” and the welfare 
activities of private and state agencies could be limited to the 
small but ever-present marginal group of individuals in dis- 
tress. Such widely dispersed private property is certainly one 
of the main characteristics of a social order as outlined in the 
great Labor Encyclicals. Rerum Novarum as well as 
Quadragesimo Anno’ stress that the wage of the worker should 
be ample enough to make saving meaningful by eventually 


3Cf. Rerum Nowarum, ed. NCWC, paragraphs 65, 66; also, Quadragesimo Anno, 
ed. NCWC, paragraphs 61 and 74. 
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enabling him to acquire some property, especially in land. 
This thrift could lead to an increase in their property “that 
they may bear by wise management . . . the burdens of family 
life with greater ease and security... .” 

But while the Popes proclaim this optimum solution of the 
problem of social security they are keenly aware of the fact 
that actual trends in modern society move in the opposite 
direction. Leo XIII spoke of “the unnumbered masses of 
non-owning workers’* in 1891. Forty years later Pius XI, 
while recognizing that the condition of workers had im- 
proved especially in the more advanced industrial countries 
again emphasized the fact that modern society is character- 
ized by an “immense multitude of the non-owning workers.” 

In fact, lack of ownership of income-producing assets has 
spread far beyond the groups usually referred to as “workers.” 
In many European countries, inflationary developments and 
high rates of taxation played havoc with the savings and 
resources of the middle classes even after World War I. 
World War II destroyed what had been left of the economic 
basis of these classes in Europe so that today the “middle 
classes” represent an attitude, a state of mind, a set of 
memories and customs rather than an economic reality in that 
vital part of the world. 

But we are concerned primarily with the social situation in 
the United States and its effect on the economic security of 
the vast majority in this country. —The American people have 
been spared to a great extent the economic upheaval which has 
devastated the social scene in so many other parts of the world. 
While they have most generously assumed the economic 
burden of rehabilitation through the Marshall Plan and the 
preceding loans and relief organizations, it cannot be denied 
that with the exception of certain newly underprivileged 
white-collar and professional groups they are far better off 
today than they were before World War II. This applies to 


‘Rerum Novarum, paragraph 6. 
SQuadragesimo Anno, paragraph 60. 
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the large groups of farmers, individual business proprietors, 
factory workers, business managers, lawyers and doctors. 
Spending for consumer goods and housing has remained very 
high in the five years following the end of hostilities. At the 
same time the amount of savings in the hands of individuals 
has continued to be very considerable. In short, the economic 
condition of the American people as a whole must be consid- 
ered at least satisfactory. Certainly it is not critical. 

In the light of these facts, the demand for social security 
and other economic policies associated with the word complex, 
“Welfare State,” seems almost paradoxical. Why should 
people experience this feeling of insecurity and this urge for 
protection at a time when their real income is still at a peak 
and their standards of living have risen to a new high of own- 
ership of homes, automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios and television sets? 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF PROPERTY 


But the explanation of this striking contradiction between 
material prosperity and social anxiety is simple. The great 
strides in the standards of living and the clearly discernible 
evidence of constant improvements in the “American way of 
life” have done nothing to bring the people of this country 
closer to that type of economic security which is founded on 
income-producing individual ownership of land or business. 
The United States is, indeed, the land of property-owners. 
But the property that is owned by the vast majority of the 
people, far from being income-producing, is in fact income- 
consuming. The constant expansion of the catalogue of things 
considered indispensable for the “average” American family, 
their unceasing exposure to high-pressure advertising, the 
identification of success with the accumulation of more and 
more material goods, has put a large number of people into a 
situation where they are never “paid up” with regard to their 
homes, automobiles and other expensive articles in daily use. 
Now this state of affairs is not dangerous or undesirable from 
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the viewpoint of keeping the economy expanding and operat- 
ing at a high level of activity. But, on the other hand, it 
shows that for most people property represents an accumula- 
tion of goods not yet paid for and committing large slices of 
present and future income. For most people property is no 
longer an economic asset yielding current or future income. 

The main reason for this current national prosperity with- 
out individual property is the economic status of the majority 
of gainfully occupied Americans. Of the 52 million people 
engaged in manufacture, trade, transportation, finance and 
government, about 45 million are wage and salary earners. 
This leaves only 7 million business proprietors who own their 
own enterprises, derive a revenue from it and are able at least 
in theory to draw an income from business after their retire- 
ment. But even these owners of individual free enterprises 
live largely in an atmosphere of uncertainty. Their economic 
position is far more vulnerable on the whole than that of 
impersonal corporations. ‘The annual mortality rate of small 
business units is far higher than it is for larger incorporated 
firms. The other significant group of individual owners of 
income-producing property are the farmers. But no one can 
say that they have operated in recent times according to the 
pure principles of self-reliance. On the contrary, they have 
demanded and received large-scale economic support by the 
government. There is no need to discuss here the merit of 
one such scheme over another. It is sufficient to state that by 
and large agriculture has become a subsidized economic ac- 
tivity and is likely to continue in this condition in order to 
prevent the collapse of many smaller farm holdings and their 
replacement by comparatively few large-scale agricultural en- 
terprises taking full advantage of the economies of scientific 
and mechanized farming. 

Thus we cannot escape the conclusion that modern indus- 
trial society with its tendency toward mechanization, rational 
scientific management and large-scale operations in huge com- 
binations has brought about a deep change in the social func- 
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tion of private ownership. While private property has re- 
mained intact as a basic legal institution in all non-commun- 
istic modern societies, it has nevertheless shifted in its mean- 
ing to individuals from the area of producer goods to the 
sphere of personal use and consumption. To an increasing 
extent the private property order does not transmit revenue 
directly to individuals. It generates goods and services and 
their equivalent in money which is then turned over in part 
as salaries and wages to employees and workers who comprise 
the overwhelming majority of the labor force. Income is not 
any longer received primarily under the property titles of 
rent, interest, dividends or entrepreneurial withdrawals; it 
comes to individuals under the contractual titles of wages and 
salaries which are valid only as long as a particular employ- 
ment relationship can be maintained. 

The ever declining significance of private property as a 
direct source of income for the vast majority of individuals 
involved in the modern industrial situation can be demon- 
strated easily by a study of the proportion of wages and salaries 
to total personal income payments. Already in 1929, 59.1 
per cent of the income receipts of individuals in this country 
were in the form of wages and salaries. In the twenty years 
that have passed, there has been a slow but steady rise in the 
relative share of income received from employment as com- 
pared to revenues derived directly from property. In 1949, 
63.5 per cent of the income payments were wages and salaries. 
Six per cent were “transfers” such as disbursements to vet- 
erans, to claimants and beneficiaries of social security and 
clients of welfare agencies. This leaves 30.5 per cent of 
income payments which can be said to derive directly from 
property titles such as individually owned farms and busi- 
nesses and also dividends, interest, rent and royalties. How- 
ever, it should be noted that this item does not include the 
net income of corporations remaining at the end of a business 
year after disbursement of dividends. These undistributed 
profits of corporations have exceeded now for several years 
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the dividends paid out to individual stockholders by very 
substantial amounts. In 1948, they had risen to over 13 bil- 
lion dollars. These large accumulated funds now running 
into the tens of billions represent property income of business 
enterprises which is not being translated into income of indi- 
viduals because these surpluses are calculated after all other 
payments, including bonuses to executives, have been ac- 
counted for. 

Thus we see that not only has property income declined 
steadily in our modern economy but also that a significant 
proportion of it never reaches the individual but is being 
retained by impersonal units of free enterprise. In absolute 
figures, the property income actually paid out in 1949 came 
to $64.5 billion. In a population of about 150 million people 
there was obviously not much of this income to go around on 
a per capita basis. It would have amounted only to about 
$430 per person. Of course these are calculations in the realm 
of abstract statistics. But they serve to make clear how far 
modern economic society has moved away from an order of 
property which would provide to the vast majority of people 
a basis of social security through individual ownership of 
revenue-producing assets. At the same time, this analysis 
shows that the problem can hardly be solved, at least in the 
foreseeable future which has practical meaning for people 
now living, by wishful thinking about “redistribution” of 
wealth or property, about “deconcentration” or an extension 
of profit-sharing. We have to face the fact that a major part 
of the income received in modern society derives from employ- 
ment and not from ownership. This fundamental change 
in the social function of private property explains the preva- 
lence of a sense of insecurity in the midst of prosperity. But 
there are other basic developments contributing to this 


problem. 
PHYSICAL HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


The rise of the issue of the welfare state coincides with an 
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ever increasing measure of physical security of the human 
person in terms of life expectancy. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of modern society is the continuous reduction 
of the infant and maternity death rates and the lengthening of 
the life span of elderly people. American society in particu- 
lar has become disease-conscious and is witnessing almost on a 
year-round basis highly publicized drives to combat cancer, 
heart ailments, infantile paralysis and a variety of contagious 
diseases. But these improvements in health standards have 
moved ahead much faster than our social arrangements to deal 
with this situation. An ever increasing number of people can 
look forward to reaching the age of sixty-five in perfect health 
but in very poor economic shape. 

As the property order has disappeared as the primary foun- 
dation of individual revenue, the proportion of people in the 
age-group of sixty-five and over has reached an all-time high 
of 7.7 per cent of the population. According to estimates 
this group will be 13.2 per cent within the next fifty years." At 
the present time only about 20 per cent of this old-age group 
is financially independent. This percentage is bound to drop 
even further as the number of people in this category in- 
creases. This problem is unprecedented in human experience. 
It cannot be brushed aside by campaign slogans such as the 
“give-away” and “poorhouse” state. 

As long as most individuals were closely identified with 
the property order and as long as the life expectancy was 
short, there was hardly a problem of old-age insecurity. This 
was true especially wherever families were consumer as well 
as producer units centered around farms, handicraft shops 
and small businesses. Peasant civilization had established 
various patterns of providing for the old. In some cultures 
farmers would hand over the homestead to the eldest son at a 
comparatively early age, sometimes upon the latter’s mar- 
riage. A formal contract would assign a certain room in the 


*Cf. Warren Moscow, New York Times, April 17, 1950. 
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farmhouse to the parents and stipulate, often in great detail, 
the mutual rights and duties. In the extended patriarchal 
family, found especially in Oriental countries, in which even 
the grown-up sons remain subject to parental authority and 
where the old generation retains economic control over the 
land, there is no old-age security problem. 

Now it is obvious that this type of economic security is out- 
side the reach of the ever increasing proportion of people 
thrown into an employment situation. They can at no time 
in their lives gain an entrance into the shrinking world of sub- 
stantial revenue-producing ownership. While justified objec- 
tions can be raised against a mechanical enforcement of a 
retirement age especially when it is being fixed at sixty-five, 
it is necessary to be realistic about this aspect of the question. 
Even while this country was enjoying the blessings of full em- 
ployment after World War II, it became more evident each 
year that the labor market showed increasing resistance to the 
absorption of the annual crop of graduates. This pressure on 
employment opportunities on the part of the younger genera- 
tion is bound to translate itself into an even greater insistence 
that people of sixty-five and over should withdraw from the 
labor force. 

This situation is aggravated by the difficulties that the 
younger generation has in providing support for their retired 
parents. They also derive their income from employment. 
As young people get married, acquire a home and an auto- 
mobile and start raising a family, they are committing their 
present and mostly their future income for these purposes. 
At the same time the “homes” now being built, already too 
small for a family of a healthy size, do not provide any longer 
for the traditional spare room which could be made available 
to the older generation. Furthermore, the modern tendency 
toward all-purpose living-cooking and dining areas in “mid- 
century American homes,” with its liquidation of privacy 
and its establishment of utterly collectivistic patterns of exist- 
ence, has made the problem of the living together of two gen- 
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erations under one roof far more difficult psychologically and 
practically than it was in the more spacious homes of a bygone 
day. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that modern society has so 
far not solved the contradiction created by the tremendous 
strides toward greater physical health on one side and the 
changing role of property on the other. Just as through the 
increases in the life expectancy of people the need for con- 
tinued income of the old age group has risen, the sources of 
such income are drying up. The seriousness of this condi- 
tion can be easily seen from current statistics. In January, 
1950, 2,750,000 people were receiving old-age assistance, an 
increase in numbers of 9.4 per cent within one single year. 
These recipients represented 23.9 per cent of all people sixty- 
five years and over in the United States. At the same time 
1,308,000 people of this age group received primary benefits 
under the Old-Age and Survivors insurance system.’ 

It must be clearly understood that these 23.9 per cent of 
the population over sixty-five years had to undergo a rigid 
means test in order to establish their eligibility for old-age 
assistance. This system with all its improvements and refine- 
ments of the techniques of modern social case work is the 
direct descendant of the poor relief of former ages. It retains 
these features because it is not based on contributions of the 
applicants. It is supported by general taxation on a “pay- 
as-you-go” method. Nothing is more revealing of the con- 
fusion created by the word “welfare state” than the fact that 
proposals to put old-age security on a self-supporting basis, 
to sever its ties with poor relief and to make it a contributory 
system could be denounced as moves to transform the Ameri- 


"It would not be correct to add the figures for recipients for old-age assistance and 
for old-age benefits in order to arrive at a total of old people receiving payments 
from the “Welfare State,” because there are, at present, many “double counts” in these 
statistics. Owing to the very low rates that prevailed until now in Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors insurance, many “beneficiaries” had to turn to welfare departments for supple- 
mentary old-age assistance. The improvement of the Social Security Act is likely in 

the long run to shift more and more people from old-age assistance to old-age insurance. 
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can Government into a give-away state. The precise opposite 
is true. 

But the problem of security cannot be solved by setting up 
a comprehensive system of social insurance and then relying 
on its ability to operate, as it were, automatically. The best 
contractual or legal arrangements to provide old-age protec- 
tion and other schemes of social security are bound to collapse 
if production and income decline and the economic system 
loses its ability to expand or maintain a high level of activity. 
It is therefore necessary to discuss at least in outline the eco- 
nomic requirements of an effective social-security system. 


THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


In the preceding discussion, we have dealt only with the 
vast area of insecurity created by the lengthening of the life 
span and the change in the property order. Social security 
problems also arise, however, from unemployment, loss of 
income as the result of sickness or accident and permanent 
disability before the age of sixty-five. To meet these needs, 


advocates of an expanded social-security system demand the 
setting up of comprehensive social-insurance schemes and 
liberalization and improvement of those already in existence. 
The recent debates about the welfare state have ignored almost 
completely the economic characteristics of social insurance. 
The opponents fail to mention that the system is financed by 
the contributions of those likely to benefit at one time or 
another from the various insurance schemes; the proponents 
have overstressed the payments promised and have been too 
vague on the incidence of cost. This propaganda on both 
sides has beclouded one of the basic facts of social insurance; 
it is a scheme which is financially self-supporting, at least 
as far as its major plans are concerned. It does not rely on 
deficit spending or on general taxation. It “gives away” only 
what has been previously received and accumulated in the 
form of contributions. That is to say, in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the scheme, a comparatively small fraction of the 
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income payments are withheld, deposited in the various trust 
funds of the social-security plans and transferred in part to 
those currently claiming benefit payments. ‘These benefits, 
far from being financed through borrowing, are an exchange 
of income between those engaged in gainful employment at 
any given moment and those not so engaged because of old 
age, unemployment, poor health or accidents. For this reason 
it is also not a plan which would compel, as had been said 
frequently, the more intelligent and responsible members of 
the communities to support the idleness of those unwilling to 
work. It is strange indeed that such arguments could be ad- 
vanced again after the experience of the Great Depression 
has demonstrated to all that economic reverses and unemploy- 
ment can strike regardless of personal skill and effort. 

Social insurance is financed by contributions from current 
income which are either stored in trust funds or transferred 
to beneficiaries. These contributions are a cost of the 
national economy. ‘The benefits are a component part of total 
income payments. That is to say, social-insurance schemes 
effect a transfer within the stream of the national income. It 
would be erroneous to consider these costs as additional bur- 
dens and these benefits as income which would not occur in 
another form if there were no social-insurance system. In 
the absence of such schemes, society would still be obliged to 
care for the poor, the old and the sick through general taxa- 
tion. It is doubtful whether this would result in substantial 
savings because social-welfare administration with its case 
methods and the need of frequent investigations and checks 
is far more complex than social-insurance administration. 
Another advantage of a social-insurance system is that it does 
not require annual appropriations from Congress. The pro- 
ponents of “pay-as-you-go” schemes of social security, not 
based on approximate actuarial principles but financed from 
current general taxes, would throw the welfare issue into 
every budget debate and into every Congressional and Presi- 
dential election. 
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Here, the irrationality of the opposition to social insurance 
as a means to provide social security is most apparent. If the 
current confusion about the welfare state prevents the com- 
pletion of a really sound contributory social-security system 
in this country, all those running for elective office will be 
exposed to ever increasing pressure from old-age and other 
lobbies. They will be forced to promise higher and higher 
noncontributory benefits in order to outbid the opponents 
and to be elected. In view of the fact that the proportion of 
the old-age group is constantly increasing, it should be easy 
to see the urgent need for removing the old-age security issue 
from politics by further strengthening the insurance features 
of American social-security legislation. 

This emphasis on Federal legislation to meet the increasing 
demand for social security may appear to some as advocacy 
of “statism.” This notion is based on a misconception of the 
operation of social-security systems. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of social insurance, the needy had recourse only to wel- 
fare departments and agencies, they had to accept whatever 
conditions were imposed upon them in order to receive grants. 
A budget was set up for them and the continuation of these 
payments was at all times dependent on the compliance with 
the rules of the welfare agency. Inevitably this type of wel- 
fare work represents the strongest possible “interference” 
with the life of individuals. As long as relief was concerned 
only with those who could not help themselves because unusual 
misfortunes, poor health and similar causes had reduced them 
to destitution, this kind of highly individualized case work 
was necessary. It will remain so for those marginal people 
who somehow cannot make the grade in our modern highly 
competitive society. 

But social insurance, especially old-age benefits, will deal 
increasingly with millions of people who differ completely 
from the traditional clients of welfare agencies. To deny 
them an effective old-age insurance system would indeed mean 
the setting up of an ever expanding “welfare-department 
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state.” The more social insurance we are able to create in 
this country the further do we move away from such an un- 
pleasant development.’ 

There are, however, some who believe that it would be 
better to solve the problem of security outside government, 
especially by private pension schemes. Such plans have been 
incorporated recently into many collective labor agreements, 
especially in mining and in the steel and the automobile indus- 
tries. This development indicates great progress in the so- 
cial climate of our industrial society. Workers participating 
in such company schemes are more likely to experience a sense 
of belonging and to feel that they have a permanent stake 
in the firm that employs them. However, it is necessary to see 
clearly the drawbacks and limitations of such private pension 
schemes. These plans are bound to tie down workers to a 
particular company, to discourage individual efforts for eco- 
nomic advancement through the search for better jobs with 
another employer and to increase the already existing rigidi- 
ties on the labor market. Furthermore, such plans are a par- 
ticularly heavy burden for smaller enterprises whose “break- 
even point” is higher than that of large companies which are 
in a better position to lower costs through continuous invest- 
ments in labor- and material-saving equipment. This will 
become apparent the moment business activities recede even 
temporarily from their present high level. The inability of 
smaller business units to meet their fixed costs as the volume 
of transactions declines may lead to further concentration in 
very large companies which are better able to withstand a drop 
in activity. 

*There is, however, justified concern among private welfare agencies about attempts 
of the Federal Government to regiment their activities and policies, especially in the 
field of child-welfare work. This issue has been created by the attempt of Federal 
agencies to use additional allocations as a lever to deprive the private agencies of 
their autonomy. A solution must be found enabling private agencies to continue policies 


representing their social philosophy while assuring their further operations through 
appropriate grants. However, this problem is not at the center of the current general 


debate on the welfare state 
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These considerations are not intended as an argument 
against company pensions as such. They merely emphasize 
the economic limitations of these private plans. Hence, the 
best solution seems to be a mixed system of old-age insurance 
in which the basic minimum needs are met by contributions 
and benefits under the Social Security Act while private pen- 
sions would assume a supplementary character enabling peo- 
ple to receive in their old age a total income somewhat above 
a mere subsistence level through this combination of public 
and private insurance. But even this does not provide the 
final solution of the problem of old-age security through social 
insurance. It is necessary to investigate further the economic 
conditions required to make such a system work. 

We have shown above that social-security benefits are trans- 
fer payments within the over-all national income. These dis- 
bursements are bound to rise for many decades to come because 
more and more people will become eligible with higher and 
higher wage credits entitling them to fairly large benefits. 
Now, it is easy to see that this whole system can be thrown 
out of balance by a sharp decline in the value of the gross 
national product and in income payments. Such a develop. 
ment would reduce sharply the annual receipts of social insur- 
ance without interrupting in the least the rising trend of bene- 
fit payments. Soon the point would be reached when the gap 
between current receipts and expenditures would have to be 
covered by outright appropriations from the government. 
This condition would arise precisely at the time when tax 
revenues begin to fall off sharply as a result of a declining 
business. That is to say, the shortage in the social-security 
system would have to be made up by “deficit spending.” But 
the use of this highly overrated device of a “countercyclical” 
policy for social-security benefit payments would be most 
undesirable. It could have no “pump-priming” effect be- 
cause it would merely enable the continuation of payments 
which were already part of the national income before ex- 
penditures began to exceed contributions. 
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The preceding discussion has shown that the social-security 
problem is only part of a much larger issue of our modern 
economic system. Unless we succeed in maintaining a vigor- 
ously growing economy with rising levels of output, employ- 
ment and income, there simply will be no social security and 
no “welfare” in the years to come. The ability of the sys- 
tem to maintain the momentum of growth is the prerequi- 
site of real social security. Thus a new problem seems to 
arise: Does social insurance interfere with the power of eco- 
nomic expansion? This question lies at the bottom of some 
of the uneasiness about the “welfare state.” Undoubtedly, the 
social-security system adds to the fixed costs of all enterprises. 
An argument could be made that these costs lower profits and 
reduce thereby the incentives for additional investment. If 
this were the case the social-security system would in the long 
run defeat its own purposes by slowing down the rate of 
growth and leading to a stagnant economy which would be 
unable to maintain social insurance. 

This is a serious aspect of the economics of social security 
but it cannot be removed by denouncing the welfare state. 
We have to face the fact that in the first half of this century 
the fixed costs of the American economy have risen sharply. 
Two world wars and one major depression have brought about 
a tremendous increase in public debt charges, in payments to 
veterans and national defense. This has led to a large increase 
of the governmental overhead cost of the American economy. 
Between 1929 and 1949, all government expenditures, Fed- 
eral, state and local, have risen from 10 per cent of the gross 
national product to about 20 per cent. These high costs of 
living in a twentieth century torn by “hot” and “cold” wars 
are reflected in high taxes on individual and corporate in- 
comes which siphon off the stream of private income large 
funds which are turned over to government and spent back 
into the economy by government. Within this framework, the 
costs of acomprehensive social-insurance system are negligible. 
If we were to discontinue this system tomorrow, we would 
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create social disorganization without in the least changing the 
fact that we are operating a system with high fixed costs. In 
fact, the final social cost of not having an effective social- 
security system would be far higher than the immediate dollar 
cost of having it. 

Thus, in our time the problem of economic expansion can- 
not be approached in a wishful way by demanding the can- 
celation of fixed costs which are irreducible as a result of the 
political and social transformations of our time; it must be 
faced with the full knowledge that economic growth must 
proceed from the current plateau of the national income and 
its cost components. The prospects of our social-security sys- 
tem depend largely on the outlook for economic expansion. 
We shall briefly examine this problem as it appears at this 
halfway mark of the century. 


SOURCES OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


“Economic maturity” is a concept which has been buried, 
not once but many times, by economists, including the Council 


of Economic Advisers. Even at the time when it claimed 
some respectability it had been the source of much confusion. 
In the late 1930's, economists began to see a relation between 
growth patterns of the population and the long-run trend 
in values and activities which had been overlooked almost 
completely by the neo-Classical school. Some thought that 
the apparent inability of the economic system to pull itself 
out of the depression could be explained at least in part by 
the slowing down of the increase in population. 

It is no longer necessary to continue the discussion along 
these lines because the last decade has witnessed a reversal of 
this downward trend which cannot be attributed only to the 
usual postwar increase in birth rates. The prewar estimates 
of an approaching maximum population and a subsequent 
leveling off and decline in numbers are no longer valid. This 
new pattern of population growth ought to put a solid floor 
under the economic structure. It will prevent a sharp decline 
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in land values. The demand for new housing and for the 
expansion of services of all kinds, including educational and 
recreational facilities, will continue to assert itself if we suc- 
ceed in preventing a drastic fall in the current money level of 
national income payments. A careful combination of private 
and public building projects can succeed in continuing the 
current high level of building activity for a long period. 

Another source of economic growth lies in the area of 
“underdeveloped” countries. For years to come they will 
need heavy equipment for the establishment of power plants, 
the extension of transportation systems and modern agricul- 
tural implements. A bold plan for long-range development 
along these lines could establish a pattern of cooperation be- 
tween the fully developed American economy and some of 
these backward areas which would permit the former to main- 
tain high levels of activity and the latter to make rapid 
progress toward better use of resources and higher standards 
of living. 

But it must be clearly understood that this type of economic 
growth will not continue of itself. It can proceed only within 
the framework of a clearly defined economic policy which has 
been formulated in full awareness of the need to establish the 
general conditions for economic progress. Such a policy must 
also take into account some factors which can offset the growth 
potential of the American economy unless this danger is recog- 
nized now. 

The much-talked-about post-World War II depression 
failed to materialize in the five years following V-] Day. It 
is not surprising that these forecasts proved to be wrong. They 
were based on the false assumption that the cycle pattern of 
the nineteenth century would be stronger than the impact of 
modern war in all its economic aspects. Furthermore, they 
overlooked the fact that the legislative innovations of the last 
twenty years and the greater prudence shown by management 
have made a repetition of a “crash,” such as occurred in 1929, 
most unlikely. It is necessary to stress this new aspect of the 
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economic situation so that we may not be caught looking in 
the wrong direction when a new type of economic danger 
begins to assume definite shape and to put the brakes on eco- 
nomic growth, which, as we have seen, is the prerequisite for 
the effective operations of security schemes. This new danger 
is already clearly discernible. Briefly, it consists of two trends 
operating simultaneously and apt to interact in a manner most 
dangerous to economic development. 

The first of these trends is the outlook for a steady net gain 
in the American labor force which requires an annual expan- 
sion of employment by about one million jobs. The second 
trend is the continuous rise in productivity, roughly estimated 
at about 3 per cent per year. To dramatize this picture, we 
may visualize what might happen in a ten-year period in 
which we would continue to maintain the current high levels 
of production and income; despite this “full employment” on 
the 1950 plateau, there would be about 12 million unemployed. 
On the other hand, the ability of the employed labor force 
to produce goods and services would be 30 per cent higher 
than it is today. But the dead weight of unemployment 
would prevent a full utilization of facilities. We would be 
faced with the specter of econemic paralysis. 

If that should occur, the social security system would col- 
lapse of its own weight because it would no longer be sup- 
ported by the firm foundations of a progressing economic 
system. This dilemma cannot be avoided by the negative 
policy of curtailing social-security and welfare programs; it 
must be met by affirmative economic action. 

It is a paradox of modern economic development that the 
very factors which considered in themselves could guarantee 
greater prosperity for more people—a growing labor force 
and rising productivity—can actually bring about unemploy- 
ment and stagnation. The optimistic view that these problems 
will always work themselves out in the “long run” is just as 
fallacious as the defeatist attitude that nothing can be done 
about this ominous development. Unless something is done 
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about it, all talk about increasing social security and welfare 
will prove to be futile. Fortunately, what can be done about 
it is now clear, at least in outline. 

In order to maintain the growth pattern of our advanced 
technological economy, it is necessary to retain at all times a 
balance between rising productivity and the real disposable 
income of consumers. The latter must be kept high enough 
to take off the market the increasing output made possible by 
the greater productivity of the system. If this income is per- 
mitted to fall behind, the increasing productivity of the sys- 
tem will not be translated into corresponding levels of higher 
output. There will be unused industrial capacity on the one 
side and chronic unemployment on the other. 

It must be clearly understood that no social-security system 
and no welfare policy can function adequately under condi- 
tions of chronic unemployment. The key to social security 
is, therefore, an employment policy which succeeds in pre- 
venting such an unfavorable development of the labor market. 
If it succeeds, even an ambitious social-security system is 
feasible. If it fails, social-security legislation will not prevent 
the widespread destitution characteristic of depressions. 

But there is no need to be afraid of such developments. 
Recent significant developments in American industry have 
shown a way out. Fundamentally it is very simple. It con- 
sists of an agreement between labor and management to in- 
crease at given intervals, mostly each year, the basic wage 
rates by an amount estimated to represent the average annual 
rise in productivity of the industry.” Once such a flexible 
wage system has been adopted on a large scale, it can be hoped 
that the income of wage and salary earners will remain con- 
sistent with the progressive technological pattern of our eco- 


*The five-year contract concluded between the UAW and the General Motors Corpo- 
ration in May, 1950, provides for a guaranteed annual wage increase of 4¢ per hour as 
a reward for increased productivity. This will raise the basic wage rate 16¢ per hour 
for the duration of the contract without the need for further bargaining. It will be 
put into effect regardless of a possible decline in consumers prices. This contingency 
is taken care of in a special “escalator” clause incorporated in the same contract. 
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nomic system. In this way productivity gains will be trans- 
lated into additional purchasing power. This will prevent 
large-scale technological unemployment.” 

Thus we see that one of the main sources of economic prog- 
ress is an economic policy proceeding in full awareness of the 
potentialities and pitfalls of our advanced economic system. 
Such a policy cannot be formulated within the antiquated 
framework of concepts of private capitalism or state socialism. 
The growth potential of the economy will fail to respond to 
these obsolete concepts. Traditional capitalism would lead 
inevitably to technology running wild, wages lagging behind 
and chronic unemployment setting in. State socialism would 
slow down the rise in productivity and create an imbalance 
between the needs of a rising population and the yields of eco- 
nomic activity. In each case, the economic foundations of 
social security would be weakened to the point where the sys- 
tem would become ineffective, if not inoperative. What is 
required today is the setting up of targets of income and pro- 
duction to be achieved jointly by management and labor with 
the active cooperation of government agencies supplying basic 
economic information and guidance without interfering with 
actual economic operations. Such a system may not be satis- 
factory to the ideological purists but it would have a chance 
to provide a good measure of prosperity and security. 


THE WELFARE STATE REVISITED 


The optimistic conclusions of the preceding section should 
not mislead us into believing that the new type of security that 
is obtainable under modern conditions is superior or prefer- 
able to older social arrangements. We have seen that the eco- 


10The adjustment of income payments to an estimated annual gain in productivity 
is no cure-all. In order to be effective, there must be a high degree of stability in the 
price system. The main difference between this new technique and the old approach 
is that the latter relied exclusively upon the hope that rising productivity would bring 
about lower cost and prices. This proved to be unfounded. Hence the shift to an in- 
crease in money wages in proportion to a rise in productivity. Cf. Davis and Hitch, in 
Review of Economics and Statistics, December, 1949. 
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nomic basis for security founded on property has changed 
almost beyond recognition. It will not be coaxed back into 
existence by orations for or against the welfare state. The 
tremendous ability of an advanced system to produce goods 
and services will make enough available to people in the older 
age groups to permit them to go on living on a level of mate- 
rial comfort unheard of even a short while ago. 

But the question remains whether a refrigerator and a tele- 
vision set can replace in the minds of the people the sense of 
achievement and of function which was conveyed by pro- 
prietary forms of economic activity. Private property, apart 
from being an asset, links the present to the past and the future. 
It makes for continuity and social stability. The welfare 
state can supply “welfare” only on the most elementary mate- 
rial level and that only, as we have seen, if we succeed in main- 
taining full employment. It is no remedy for the major prob- 
lems of living in our technological age. The welfare state is 
no antidote for spiritual impoverishment; it does not remove 
political insecurity; it cannot prevent people from feeling lost 
in a hostile economic setting. The real danger implied in the 
trend toward a “welfare state” is the possibility that more 
and more people will lower their sights, looking forward 
only to security for themselves on a narrow scale, indifferent 
to what happens to the world outside and to their inner life 
and resources. This danger cannot be met on the level of 
economic policy. It is a problem of welfare far transcending 
a materialistic concept of the welfare state. 





The State as Educator 
FRANCIS P. CANAVAN 


NE of the more significant phenomena of modern 
times has been the gradual process by which the educa- 
tion of the young has been transferred from the hands 

of private groups, chiefly religious in nature, to those of gov- 
ernments. The change in many countries has been accom- 
panied by much bitterness and violent dispute, but in the 
English-speaking world it has, on the whole, come about 
quietly. The reason, perhaps, has been that we, as befitted 
Anglo-Saxons (real or by courtesy), have made the change, 
not on principle, but for pragmatic reasons and as a matter 
of expedience, without fully realizing what we were doing 
or what were the full implications of our deed. 

But however it came about, the fact is that in our country 
the state is now the principal educational institution. Educa- 
tion, it is true, is for the most part carried on by agencies of 
local rather than national government, but even so, it is still 
true that it is the state, on one level or another, which edu- 
cates the vast majority of our citizens. This is certainly true 
for primary and secondary education; it is on the way to 
becoming true for higher education. 

The state is thus the principal educator; is it to be inferred 
that the state is also the primary educator? The consequences 
of this inference would be far-reaching and grave. Educa- 
tion, it must be remembered, is a far more extensive process 
than is now carried on in the public schools. In its full 
extension, education means the complete intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual formation of the child, a process by which he 
is guided to the full and harmonious development of his whole 
nature in all its powers. Education is frequently called a 
preparation for life, and so it is. But life must not be taken 
as synonymous with making a living, nor education as merely 
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technical training. On the contrary, a complete education 
will not only prepare a man to earn his livelihood, but will 
open his eyes to the highest goals of human life and to the 
most profound principles by which life is to be regulated. It 
will form his mind, and not only his mind, but his conscience 
and whole character. The true subject of education, to use 
a well-worn phrase, is the whole man, and its object is the 
full perfection of human nature. 

If then, the state is accepted as the primary institution of 
education, it follows that the state must have a doctrine about 
human life, its nature and ultimate goals. The matter has 
been well put by Alexander Meiklejohn: 


If, then, political governments are taking the place of the churches in the 
making and directing of education, it follows that we must ask what are the 
beliefs and values which those governments express and represent. The city 
of New York, or San Francisco, or Middletown, has schools whose task it 
is to prepare young people for living. What do those cities believe about 
living? What lessons have they to teach? Does New York City believe 
anything? Has it any values or convictions out of which a scheme of teach- 


ing may be made?! 

Dr. Meiklejohn believes that New York City, and any other 
political unit which conducts schools, should have a doctrine 
embodying values and convictions to be taught to the young. 
As he says: 


We Anglo-Saxons, when we put the activities of teaching into the hands 
of the church, were saying, whether we knew it or not, that the church 
was the agency of understanding. Wisdom, we thought, came from God. 
And the churches, as the representatives of God among men, could there- 
fore take charge of the creating and imparting of that wisdom by which the 
activities of men are made kind and reasonable. The church could teach. 

But it is equally clear that this responsibility has now been, or is now 
being, transferred by us to the institutions of government. And that can 
only mean, if we know what we are doing, that the state is now, for us, an 
institution, the primary institution, of intelligence.’ 


1A. Meiklejohn, Education Between Two Worlds (Harper & Bros., 1942), p. 5. 


Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
2A. Meiklejohn, of. cit., p. 10. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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Behind this concept of the state as an educational institu- 
tion lie certain assumptions which should be fully and clearly 
appreciated. The contemporary secularist mind, blind to 
religious values, and inimical in fact to all absolute values, 
nevertheless recognizes and cherishes values of its own. 
Where the secularist mind is individualist, it regards the state 
as an enemy, or at best as a necessary evil. But where it is 
“socialist,” to use the term in a broad sense, it regards the state 
as the vehicle, guardian, and propagator of the highest human 
values. For the state is, after all, the highest society in the 
temporal order, and a mind which knows no order of things 
but the temporal, must regard the state as the supreme society, 
simply and without qualification. Thus, to the extent that 
man is thought of as a social animal, he is thought of as a 
political animal ; to the extent that human values are perceived 
to be realized in society, they are considered to be realized 
in and through the state. This of course implies the denial 
that man has an end which transcends this life, for only thus 
can one restrict the perfection of human nature to a sphere 
in which the state is supreme. It is only on these assumptions 
that the state can be regarded as the institution primarily 
responsible for the formation and development of the minds 
and souls of men. 

It cannot be said, to be sure, that American public schools 
are at present dedicated to this ideal of education. On the 
contrary, our public education is based on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable to divorce the factual and 
intellectual aspects of education from the deeper moral and 
spiritual aspects. The school concerns itself with the former, 
the latter are left to the home, the church and other private 
agencies. The American state can be said to be an educator 
only in a limited sense, and has thus far not fully appreciated 
the possible implications of its entrance into the field of 


education. 
But there are three factcrs at present operative toward an 
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acceptance of the state as the primary educator, endowed with 
supreme responsibility for the moral and spiritual, as well 
as the intellectual, formation of its citizens. The first of 
these is a growing awareness that public education, as now 
given, is inadequate. It is coming to be felt that the school 
should assume a responsibility for the whole child and should 
at least share in his total preparation for life. 

One illustration, on a small scale, of this growing aware- 
ness is to be found in a pamphlet by Dr. Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, published in 1946 and entitled “How Can We Teach 
About Sex?” (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 122, published 
by Public Affairs Committee, Inc.). Dr. Gruenberg thinks 
that the schools must give sex education, since otherwise a 
crying need of the younger generation will not be met. But 
he also insists that “sex education” as a separate “subject” is 
not enough. To produce genuinely valuable results, sex 
education must be part of a general character education. Not 
the mere imparting of knowledge about sex, but the formation 
of sound attitudes and patterns of conduct in regard to sex 
should be the aim of sex education, and this with the purpose 
of building sound bases for marriage, family life, and con- 
structive community living. 

If sex education is to be given in the school rather than 
in the home, there is little in such a concept of sex education 
with which one could quarrel. One must also regard with 
approval Dr. Gruenberg’s statement that to “say that the 
school is responsible for ‘the whole child’ is not to exclude 
other influences from a share in the education and guidance 
of the child,” among which other influences he names the 
home, the church, and the doctor. Dr. Gruenberg, in fine, 
thinks of the school not so much as an agency of the state as 
of the community. 

But the public school is, as a matter of fact, directly and 
immediately an agency of the state. When an American 
community acts in regard to its schools, of necessity it acts 
in its political capacity and by political processes. Never- 
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theless, it is possible for the public schools to be thought of 
as Dr. Gruenberg thinks of them, and actually to be agencies 
of the community in a wider than the merely political sense. 

If a clear distinction were made between the community 
as such and the community as politically organized, or, to put 
it in other and more usual terms, if a distinction were made 
between society and the state, and if the government, as the 
organ of the state, were willing to cooperate with such non- 
political social organisms as the family and the churches in 
working out the norms of education, some plan of general. 
character education might be developed which would not 
involve making the state the primary educator. First and 
most important, the parents’ right to educate their children 
would have to be recognized as prior to the state’s right. 
And, since we are a religiously divided people, allowance 
would have to be made for religious diversity, as was done, 
for example, in the Champaign plan which was declared un- 
constitutional in the McCollum decision. It is not suggested 
that public education of this sort would be a satisfactory 
substitute for the education given by parochial schools, but 
merely that such an arrangement would allow some degree 
of character education without imposing a uniform state 
culture. 

The real threat of a Aulturstaat, of a state which assumes 
the supreme responsibility for the intellectual and moral 
formation of its citizens, comes rather from the second of 
the three factors mentioned above, namely from the frame 
of mind which produced the McCollum decision. On the 
legal plane, this decision forbids any cooperation between 
organized religious bodies and the state in the education of 
the nation’s children, even though the parents of the children 
may want it; at least it forbids any such cooperation as was 
had in Champaign, Illinois. That again, considered solely 
as the decision of a particular case, is not catastrophic in its 
effects. What rather causes concern is the climate of opinion 
which made this decision possible, and which would prevent 
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the sort of cooperation between the state and nonpolitical 
social groups suggested above. 

This climate of opinion may be described as one in which 
it is felt that religion has, and should have, no social relevance. 
Religion is wholly a matter of private opinion, whose main 
effect, when allowed to obtrude into public affairs, is to be 
“divisive.” This view of religion in turn assumes that there 
is a national unity which can be seriously harmed by religious 
divisiveness. If the national unity in question were merely a 
political one, to be defended against the effects of religious 
disunity when these flow over into the political order, one 
could agree and sympathize with the opponents of “divisive- 
ness.” But the national unity is frequently defended in such 
terms that one suspects it is conceived of as something quasi- 
religious itself. For example, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, in her 
article, “The School, the State, and the Church” (Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1948), speaks of secularism as the source 
of our spiritual unity, and goes on to say: 

This spiritual unity is the saving grace of democracy and its real defense 
against totalitarianism or against the divisive influence of sectarianism, There- 
fore, what can justly be called the unifying mission of secularism has a 
sanctity all its own... . When we realize, moreover, that the public school 
is the chief vehicle for mutual love, forgiveness, and tolerance between all 
races, classes, and creeds, it becomes an act of vandalism to attack it and an 
act of piety to work toward its improvement.* 

This sort of thing, it is evident, goes considerably beyond 
preaching political unity. It assumes that the values for 
which the state stands and which it must protect, are supreme 
values. Democracy, in such a view, is no mere political 
philosophy in the narrow sense of that term, but a way of 
life, all-inclusive and self-sufficient. Like the Roman Empire, 
it will tolerate a wide variety of religious beliefs, if they be 
kept private and personal, but it will brook no competition 
for men’s fundamental loyalty. 

It should also be noted that the state’s educational agency, 


5Pp. 49, 50. Quoted by permission of the author and of the publisher. 
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the public school, is spoken of by Mrs. Meyer as the vehicle 
of moral values, and that these moral values must be inter- 
preted and taught purely in terms of secularism, which ap- 
parently is to have the status of an official state philosophy. 
And it is simply assumed throughout Mrs. Meyer’s article 
that the public school is of its nature exclusively a state school. 
Now what chance would there be, in such a climate of opinion 
as Mrs. Meyer represents, for a scheme of character education 
whose norms would be determined by a free cooperation be- 
tween the state and the parents (including the religious- 
minded parents) of the children? Is it not plain that any 
character education that might be given would be uniform 
and state-imposed? It is difficult to see how the “democratic” 
and secularist faith could permit anything else. 

The democratic and secularist faith has its aggressive side 
too (and this is the third factor making for acceptance of 
the state as the primary educator). This appears quite plainly 
in the following excerpts from an address given by Professor 
John L. Childs of Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
as reported in the New York Times on May 30, 1949: 


Twenty-five years ago, the Roman Catholic Church held that to require 
all children to attend the public elementary schools would involve an immoral 
and indefensible state monopoly of education. Today, the church has a plan 
and a program which is deliberately designed to prevent any of its own 
children from studying with other children in the common schools of the com- 
munity and which seeks to provide Catholic education in Catholic schools 
for all the Catholic youth. 

It should be emphasized that the much criticized Oregon law [Oregon 
Compulsory Education Act of 1922] did not require that the children receive 
all of their education in the public schools, for its compulsory provisions 
applied only to schools of the elementary grades. 

A more satisfactory compulsory education law might be one in which the 
state would require each child to spend at least one-half of the compulsory 
school period in the common, or public schools. 

Many Americans hope that a number of states will pioneer in legislation 
of this sort. They are not at all convinced that the Supreme Court would 
hold laws of this type unconstitutional. Unless we are willing to see tenden- 
cies toward fragmentation and segregation in the education of our young 
grow stronger, some such legislation may be necessary . 
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In other words, not only must the faith be preserved in its 
purity within the temple, but the heathen must be compelled 
to enter in order to hear it preached. And if this be thought 
an ungracious remark and a deliberate misinterpretation of 
Professor Childs’s thought, since he is merely urging that chil- 
dren of all faiths be taught to associate tolerantly with each 
other, let us ask ourselves precisely how high in the scale of 
values should this mutual association and its corresponding 
tolerance be placed. Granted that it has a value, is that value 
so great that it makes the state the primary educator and 
deprives a parent of the right to give his child an education 
based on his religious beliefs? Just what is the cultural mis- 
sion of the state, and what is its relation to the liberty of the 
citizen? Proposals such as that of Professor Childs cannot 
be allowed to stand on the immediate reason urged for them; 
they must be traced back to the fundamental principles im- 
plicit in them. These principles will be found, on analysis, 
to be those of an essentially statist political philosophy. 

These, then, are the factors making for a Au/lturstaat in 
America today. First, a growing awareness that an education 
which dees not aim at the spiritual and moral, as well as the 
intellectual, formation of the child is an incomplete educa- 
tion. This awareness is in itself good, but it is evolving in a 
milieu in which a second factor is also operative: a determina- 
tion that the schools which are to give this complete educa- 
tion shall be agencies of the state alone, and shall educate 
exclusively in terms of a secularist philosophy of life. Thirdly, 
there is a desire in certain quarters to make attendance at state 
schools obligatory for all American children. Underlying this 


program is a philosophy which conceives of the state as the 
guardian of the highest human values, and hence as the pri- 
mary educator. This philosophy makes sense only on the 


assumption that the end of man does not transcend the state, 
but that human nature is wholly fulfilled in and through the 


state. 
It makes little difference, when we speak of state control 
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of education, whether the state be thought of as the govern- 
ment or as the democratic political community. Modern lib- 
erals are well acquainted with the history of the citizens’ long 
struggle to free themselves from the tyranny of irresponsible 
government, but they seem blind to the truth that a community 
as well as a government can act tyrannically toward its mem- 
bers. Political democracy is a safeguard against govern- 
mental tyranny, but it is no safeguard against communal 
tyranny unless it is based on a sound political philosophy 
which clearly and accurately defines the sphere of the state 
and respects the liberty of the citizen in all matters outside 
that sphere. It is the lack of such a sound political philosophy 
in many of our leading thinkers and publicists which is pos- 
ing a threat to religious and educational liberty in this coun- 
try today. How serious the threat is, this writer is not compe- 
tent to judge. The present article has merely presented a few 
“straws in the wind,” and there is need for someone to under- 
take a thorough analysis of a wide range of contemporary 
literature and accumulate the evidence which will prove in 
which direction the secularist mind is moving and on what 
assumptions it is acting. But in the meantime, there is no 
doubt that the threat exists, and it were well if more Ameri- 
cans were alive to it. 

Our contribution to meeting this threat should be to reim- 
press on the American consciousness the sound political prin- 
ciples which are, after all, the traditional American principles. 
The doctrine which is being shouted from the academic and 
legal housetops today is not traditional, even though it has a 
history of slow growth among us. It is new, and if presented 
in its full implications would be considered unacceptable 
by the majority of Americans. We can be confident of a fav- 
orable hearing if we present the doctrine that, in the words 
of a profound Catholic scholar, “the state has no right to 


monopoly in education, for many educational aims, religious 
education, character education, the formation of the moral 


conscience, are transcendent to the state. They aim at 
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higher values than the state itself is, at values in relation to 
which the state itself is a servant. If the state, in disregard of 
the principle of its subsidiarity in education, establishes a 
monopoly of education under appeal to fullest homogeneity 
of its citizens, the schools are turned into barracks of the 
mind, where perhaps robots, uniform particles of masses, are 
molded, but where the moral wells are dried up, the sources 
from which the state as a moral organism really lives.” 


‘Heinrich Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought (B. Herder, 1945), at p. 280. 
Quoted by permission of the publisher. 





Gandhi in Retrospect 


JEROME D’SoUZA 


through the Constituent Assembly has unanimously 

bestowed on Mahatma Gandhi the title of Father of 
the Nation. India’s Oriental tradition reveals a certain weak- 
ness for high-sounding titles which sometimes amuse the Wes- 
terner. Dadabhai Naorojee was the “Grand Old Man of 
India”; Bal Ganghadar Tilak was Lokyamanya, “World- 
Honored”; Chittaranjan Das was Deshbandu, “Beloved of 
the Country.” These titles express in picturesque language 
a measure of truth. But Mahatma Gandhi's title has more 
than the ordinary measure of truth and cannot be dismissed 
as a metaphorical exaggeration. In a profound sense he is 
the Father of the Indian Nation; more than any other single 
person, he is the Maker of New India. He touched Indian 
life at.almost every point. It is doubtful if even enlightened 
Indians realize to what extent he influenced and left his stamp 
upon each of them. His figure is too gigantic and it is still 
too close to us to enable us to appraise justly his achievements. 
On the other hand, the phase of Indian life in which he was 
the dominant figure—national discipline and the achievement 
of independence—has now ended. India is now entering into 
the stage of national organization and consolidation from 
which it is possible to cast a glance backward and attempt a 
modest summary of his towering achievements without los- 
ing a sense of proportion. 

The Indian political movement of modern times started 
with the introduction of English education and the imbibing 
by educated India of the patriotic and democratic ideals of 
the West. The East-West impact created simultaneously 
movements of religious and social reform, and a far-reaching 
effort to achieve political unity and self-government. For 
practical purposes, the political movement may be considered 
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to have begun with the founding of the Indian National Con- 
gress in the sixties of the last century. Its earlier activities 
were strictly “constitutional.” It carried on political agita- 
tion mainly by periodic meetings of eloquent speakers who 
passed high-sounding resolutions. This method had, cer- 
tainly, an effect on the attitude of the ruling power but it 
brought only tardy and petty installments of self-government. 
Even the magnificent work of the earlier leaders like Gohkale, 
Tilak and Mehta, while it did much to create public opinion, 
hardly touched the stolid British officials. The Government 
looked upon Congress politics as semiacademic exercises in 
oratory without the popular backing which alone would have 
made them formidable. Such capacity for action as there 
was among the Indian people was diverted into the ways of 
terrorism. This did not secure mass support, and Govern- 
ment could repress it ruthlessly without being considered 
tyrannical. Even so intelligent and level-headed an observer 
as Father E. R. Hull, S.J., writing in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia in 1910, could say that the national movement, although 
it had already started the boycott of foreign goods, the promo- 
tion of swadeshi or Indian manufactures, and the agitation 
against the partition of Bengal, did not threaten the stability 
of British rule. 

On this relatively peaceful scene stepped Mohandas Gandhi 
in 1916. He came there after a period of mental preparation 
and practical experiment in England and Africa which con- 
stituted an admirable stage of apprenticeship. This timid 
and insignificant-looking man had grappled with his own 
personal, moral and religious difficulties in a very original 
manner and arrived at his own solution of those problems 
after years of reflection, reading and contact with some of 
the leading minds of the age. In addition to his own Hindu 
scriptures, among which the Bhagavad Gita and the Rama- 
yana of Tulsidas were the favorites, he had read with the con- 
centration of mind characteristic of an intensely earnest soul 
the New Testament and the works of Thoreau, Ruskin and 
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Tolstoy. He had corresponded with Tolstoy. He had made 
vows of purity, vegetarianism and total abstinence, and had 
formulated his doctrines of social simplicity and nonviolent 
action. He had tested and proved the strength of these ideas 
in the great South African passive resistance campaign. He 
came to India with the prestige of that victorious campaign. 
But few even among those who had followed his career in 
South Africa suspected the role that he was destined to play 
on the Indian scene. Curiously enough it was a distin- 
guished Englishman who most adequately expressed the 
dynamic strength of the man at this stage of his career. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, in a remarkable article on the “Revolt 
of the Soul Against Material Force,” described Gandhi's cam- 
paign in South Africa with discerning sympathy and con- 
cluded with prophetic words: “A dangerous man to fall out 
with. In a fight he will surrender everything except his soul. 
And his soul will conquer in the end.” 

In 1916, right in the middle of the First World War, the 
events and excitements of that conflict had stirred the waters 
of Indian life sufficiently to prepare a suitable emotional 
background for the Gandhian drama. In a short time he 
gained prominence enough to be counted among the front- 
line leaders of the Congress Party and was soon elected 
President—a year’s term of office. His orderly and methodi- 
cal mind was impatient with the somewhat haphazard way 
in which delegates to the annual meeting of the Congress were 
selected. Along with others who also had felt the need for 
a systematic organization of the Nationalist ranks, he took 
the leading part in drawing up the Constitution of the Con- 
gress. In this he revealed himself to be an organizer of the 
very highest ability. In pursuance of the ideal of linguistic 
provinces which the Congress had always proposed, India 
was divided into provinces based upon linguistic uniformity 
and not into the accidentally formed territorial units which 
had grown up under the British administration. They dealt 
now with provinces like Tamilnad, Andhra, Kerala, Mahara- 
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shtra, Krnataka, names that were music to the Indian patriot. 
These provinces were divided into districts, and taluks, and 
towns and smaller units as Congress constituencies. Condi- 
tions for enrollment into the Congress party were simplified. 
Elections were held with a rigorous observance of democratic 
procedure. ‘Taluk, district, provincial, and All India Con- 
gress committees were set up to function permanently even 
after the annual meeting of Congress was over. The British 
rulers quickly realized that with this organization and elec- 
toral methods, they were no longer dealing with a group of 
grandiloquent orators who would retire into passivity after 
“letting off steam,” but a real parliament of the people. At 
the head of this parliament was the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, a real cabinet which at the height of its power before 
independence wielded such influence over the country that 
they could in many places set up parallel Governments against 
the British Raj and reduce the administration to helplessness. 
It is men trained during long years in this school of demo- 
cratic election and government who have taken over the 
government of the country after the attainment of independ- 
ence 

In the meantime, Gandhi's reputation in the country grew 
with astonishing rapidity. India, always thrilled by examples 
of personal austerity and religious fervor, soon recognized him 
as a holy man and hailed him as a Mahatma, a great or 
magnanimous Soul. His courage, his utter sincerity, the 
strangely appealing manner of speech which was his, the 
originality of his methods and the indomitable energy which 
in spite of frail health and a valetudinarian’s diet took him 
from one end of the country to another in unceasing tours of 
talking and organizing, turned the Congress nationalist move- 
ment into a veritable mass movement which was no longer 
the affair of the educated elite. Millions would leave home 
and village to attend the meetings which he addressed and 
catch a glimpse of that frail figure. Christians and Muslims 
hitherto somewhat hesitant in their nationalism were swept 
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into the current by the magic of his word and the compelling 
power of his personality. India hung on his lips. His wishes 
became commands and if that failed to bring more obstinate 
adversaries to his way, the threat of a fast and the actual start- 
ing of it brought friend and adversary to their knees intent 
on one thing—the saving of Mahatma Gandhi's life. 

Hindu-Muslim unity reached its highwater mark when, 
along with Mahommed Ali and Shaukat Ali, the Muslim 
leaders, Gandhiji led the Khilafat movement in defense of 
the caliphate and in support of Turkey after his defeat in the 
First World War. This unity was not destined to last, 
though it is still capable of being remade around his name 
and his ideals. But even at the time of the widest cleavage 
between Hindus and Muslims, the Muslims did not forsake 
the lessons of nationalism which they had learned under 
Gandhiji. Though they demanded separation they insisted 
on independence. 

Not less urgent than the fostering of Hindu-Muslim under- 
standing in the interests of national unity, was the abolition 
of untouchability among Hindus. This was an age-long sore 
on Indian social life. Hindu India had maintained it through 
more than a thousand years. That and the rigidity of the 
caste system from which it proceeded were the chief causes 
of the political weakness of India, and not the physical 
degeneracy of her people. The continuance of this grave blot 
not only threw an ugly shadow over Indian civilization; it 
compromised the success of the national movement. The mis- 
trust and aloofness, and much more the opposition, of a hun- 
dred million people would have been a good justification for 
the continuance of British power. Mahatma Gandhi threw 
himself into the fight against untouchability with a passion and 
force which shook the Indian social fabric to its depths. Few 
people expected that he would emerge victorious from this 
fight. Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, commenting on the start- 
ing of the Harijan campaign in the twenties, declared, “Mr. 
Gandhi is going to make final shipwreck of his stormy career 
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by launching out against untouchability. In this case his 
ship will go down with flags flying and bugles blowing.” 
The fight was long and arduous. But the ground had been 
prepared by a century of English education, and missionary 
work among the untouchables. Even those Orthodox Hindus 
who did not share Mahatma Gandhi's passionate indignation 
against this social tyranny rallied to the cause from the fear 
of losing vast masses to Christianity and Islam. One after 
another the barriers against untouchables were lowered. 
Offices, schools, restaurants and finally the temples were 
thrown open to them. Vast sums of money were raised by 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh under Mahatma Gandhi's direc- 
tion to educate and assist them. They were gradually gained 
to the cause of Indian nationalism under Hindu leadership. 
Even the non-Congress group and their leader, Dr. Ambed- 
kar, realized the strength of the Congress hold on the un- 
touchables. He too has put aside his opposition and worked 
in collaboration with the Congress as the chairman of the 
Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assembly. Mahatma 
Gandhi's heroic work was crowned with final success after 
his death when the Constituent Assembly solemnly passed a 
clause of the Fundamental Rights abolishing untouchability 
and making the enforcement of it a criminal offense punish- 
able under the law. On that memorable day the Assembly 
Hall resounded once again with the war cry of so many 
former campaigns: “Mahatma Gandhiki Jal. Victory to 
Mahatma Gandhi!” 

A point of capital importance in forging national unity 
for India is the question of a common language. Under the 
British regime the English language served as the lingua 
franca of India. Indians will always acknowledge the great 
role in instructing and unifying India which the English 
language has played. It will always remain a favorite lan- 
guage with Indians who have contributed to English litera- 
ture classics which the world will not easily let die—the poe- 
try of Tagore and Sarojini Naidu, and the prose of Gandhiji 
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himself and Jawaharlal Nehru, to speak only of these. But 
obviously India could not adopt a foreign language as her 
official or national language after independence. Gandhiji 
foresaw the need for preparing the ground for this long years 
ago. He chose the most widespread language of India, 
Hindi, as its common language, fixed on a style and form 
which would be acceptable to Hindus and Muslims alike— 
neither too Sanskritized nor too Persianized—and spread 
over the whole country a network of private schools to teach 
this beautiful language to those who did not know it, especially 
in those parts of Bombay and Madras where it is less known 
than elsewhere. This language question has roused angry 
passions and it is by no means finally settled. But here too 
Gandhiji’s work has been crowned by the Constituent Assem- 
bly which has resolved that the Hindi language, embracing 
in its connotation Hindustani, Urdu, and other cognate forms 
and styles of speech, and written in the Devanagari script, 
shall be the official language of the Union of India. It has 
to replace English in the course of the next fifteen years. 

All this does not exhaust the range and sweep of Gandhi's 
constructive work for India. Social emancipation and politi- 
cal independence would not bring the masses the desired hap- 
piness unless it were accompanied by economic stability. On 
this point Gandhi had very personal and decisive views. His 
close reading of Ruskin and kindred authors, his study of the 
excesses of capitalism, his preoccupation with moral prob- 
lems and his dread of the dangers of urban proletarianism 
which centralized heavy industry brought in its wake, had 
led him to evolve in his mind an economic system which he 
thought was best suited to India. In this system, agriculture 
and cottage industries would have the central place. Gandhi 
envisaged India as an agricultural country in which the mass 
of the people would live in villages where by their handi- 
crafts they would produce most of the food and articles needed 
for their simple life. Reconstruction of village life, organiza- 
tion of village industries, village panchayats or councils for 
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local self-government, became new watchwords for him. The 
spinning wheel became the chief form of cottage industry 
because next to food it met the most urgent need of the vil- 
lager. The movement spread quickly and became the symbol 
of India’s economic struggle and deliverance from subservi- 
ence to the European machine-made cloth which came chiefly 
from Lancashire. Every Congress worker was asked to spin 
during a certain period in the day. The rough home-spun 
kahaddar cloth became the uniform of the nationalist. The 
spinning wheel was placed in the center of the Congress flag 
and when the Government of independent India chose the 
design of the national flag it placed the Dharma Chakra of 
Asoka in the center of the tricolor both as a symbol of the 
historical continuity of Indian civilization and as a reminder 
of Gandhiji’s economic campaign. Slowly nationalist India 
was initiated to the idea of an agricultural and distributist 
economy equally removed from Socialism and from large- 
scale capitalism. 

But all this is insignificant in comparison with the revolu- 
tionary weapon of direct action which Gandhi gave to the 
nationalist movement. This was the device of Satyagraha, 
or Passive resistance, which he had perfected and tested in 
South Africa. It expressed his spirit completely. Essentially 
peace-loving and yet a man of action, he made Satyagraha 
a technique of action tremendously effective, yet opposed to 
the very idea of bloodshed. It corresponded perfectly to the 
psychology of the Indian people because Gandhiji was the 
fullest expression of the spirit of his people—a spirit of mild- 
ness, of apparent weakness even, but of hidden strength, of 
patience and fortitude, and an unvielding obstinacy in things 
which have a religious or moral appeal. But the miracle 
which Gandhiji worked was not merely to bring the patient 
Hindu people within the discipline of passive resistance; 
he brought into it the incredibly proud Sikhs and the fierce 
Pathans, warriors to the marrow of their bones, sensitive to 
insult beyond all other races; yet even they were ready to 
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endure blows from the lowest police officials of the British 
Raj without lifting a finger in reprisal! With this marvelous 
technique applied on an ever-widening scale in a series of 
campaigns that began in Kaira and Champaran, followed by 
the hard and obstinate struggle of Bardoli, then by the epic 
fight of Salt Satyagraha in 1931, and finally in the nation- 
wide revolt of 1942, Mahatma Gandhi convinced the British 
that their hold on India had ceased, and handed over to his 
impoverished and long-humiliated countrymen the supreme 
prize of political independence. 

The last stages of the Satyagraha campaign of ’31 and '42 
brought out another feature of the spirit of New India which 
is worth noting here. It was the prominent part played by 
women in the struggle. Those who knew India at close quar- 
ters recognized how much strength and patient courage is 
hidden behind the modest and retiring disposition of the 
Indian woman. The pages of Indian history through the ages 
give striking examples of it. A movement of social emancipa- 
tion for the women of India had begun in the earliest days 
of the national revival. Progressive measures of social reform 
affecting their status—age of consent for marriage, widow 
remarriage, and property rights—had been passed at various 
intervals. But it was Mahatma Gandhi who swept them into 
public life in large numbers by his magnetic personality and 
his wonderful knowledge of their psychology. When the 
ranks of male satyagrahis thinned out by the massive arrests, 
the women in their hundreds stepped into the breach. From 
that moment victory was a foregone conclusion. A European 
observer of the 1931 campaign, speaking to the present writer 
who happened to be in Europe at the time, said, “The women 
have done it. This fire can never be put out.” Public life 
in India shows that women have definitely come out of seclu- 
sion. Women of conservative India today take a larger part 
in the political life of their country than do the women of 
many advanced countries. There are women in the pro- 
vincial and central legislatures, and in several ministries. The 
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Health Minister in the Central Cabinet is Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, once private secretary to Mahatma Gandhi. A lady 
represents India as Ambassador to the United States. Women 
go out as India’s representatives on international delegations. 
Most of them were galvanized into public activity by their 
contact with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The unique personality of Mahatma Gandhi, his ideas and 
original technique served India’s cause not only within the 
borders of the country but beyond its frontiers. They evoked 
world-wide interest and secured world-wide sympathy and 
publicity for India’s fight for freedom. The remotest town 
and village in Europe and America had heard of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the story of his life. No country could boast of a 
leader of such distinction. Because of him, Indians ceased 
to be “British subjects” and became simply “countrymen of 
Gandhi.” ‘That name enabled them to raise their heads long 
before independence had restored to them their rightful 
status. 

The overwhelming part of Mahatma Gandhi in achieving 
the independence of his people is therefore established beyond 
doubt. Hence his title of Father of his Country is amply 
justified. It is more difficult to speak of his social and relig- 
ious philosophy, to determine to what extent it will continue 
to mold the thoughts and sentiments of his people. In some 
ways India has modified its practice and tempered its absolute 
nature to suit her immediate needs. But there is no doubt 
that here, too, certain elements of his teaching will have 
enduring influence. Thus, while India has not accepted the 
creed of absolute nonviolence as a weapon of international 
defense and is busy perfecting her military strength, there is 
no doubt that she has been profoundly impressed by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi's deeply pacific ideas and temper. Her leaders 
are convinced exponents of the doctrine of arbitration and 
the need for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
New India has given its warm adherence to the principles of 
the U. N. Charter and cooperates in every way with the work 
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of the UNO. Justly proud of her new-found national sov- 
ereignty, she is yet willing to temper and moderate it in the 
interests of peace and international harmony, realizing that 
under present conditions independence in the sense of isola- 
tion is impossible. It is in this spirit that she has referred 
to the arbitration of the United Nations some of her own 
domestic problems like the Kashmir question. 

Similarly, while she has encouraged industrial develop- 
ments involving the use of machinery so as to increase the 
standard of living for her poor people and diminish economic 
dependence on more advanced countries, she encourages 
cottage industries and the revival of village life in the spirit 
of Gandhi’s teaching. While recognizing the need for partial 
industrialization, India will endeavor to organize her eco- 
nomic life so as to avoid the physical and moral dangers of 
which Gandhi had an irrepressible horror. This is an experi- 
ment which the other nations of the world will watch with 
interest. If it succeeds, if India carries out in practice the 
principles of this “middle way” she will have achieved some- 
thing of very great value to the rest of the world and of great 
significance in the light of Catholic social teaching. 

But it is on the subject of Hindu-Muslim understanding 
and the preservation of the unity of India that the Mahatma 
will be declared to have failed in his efforts. And indeed 
on the face of it he has failed. And what is more tragic, it 
will seem to some that the failure was not only in spite of 
him but to some extent because of him. The strongly Hindu 
coloring of his teaching, the language of Hindu belief and 
tradition that he employed in appealing to the masses, his 
determination to keep the untouchables within the Hindu 
fold, his describing India after political independence as 
destined to be a Ramarajya—did not these things, coming as 
they did after the religious nationalism ushered in by the 
Arya Samaj, alarm the Muslims and confirm their fears that 
their religion and culture were not safe under a Hindu ma- 
jority? Yet the last days of Mahatma Gandhi showed how 
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utterly unfounded those fears were so far as he was concerned. 
During those last days he rose to a moral grandeur and 
height of statesmanship never reached before. This frail old 
man of nearly eighty years of age went from province to 
province, city to city, arresting carnage, restoring peace, and 
rebuking the excesses of his erstwhile followers with words 
of prophetic sternness that rang through the world. With 
dauntless courage he proclaimed that India was the Mother- 
land of Hindu and Muslim and Christian, and that all of 
them should feel equally at home there. There were those 
among his people who did not understand the nobility of this 
teaching. And so they smote him down on that fateful Fri- 
day evening. But the bullet that pierced his heart, although 
it ended that frail life, consecrated forever the cause of unity 
and tolerance which he had preached. It spelt the doom of 
the extremist creed that had moved the unhappy patricide. 
The dearest followers of Mahatma Gandhi are pledged to 
continue the work of the Master. The religious nationalism 
which had alarmed the other communities has ceased to be 


considered patriotic. The words of Lionel Johnson on 
Charles II rise to the lips in thinking of the death of Mahatma 


Gandhi: 


Vanquished in life, by death 
Life makes amends ; 

The passing of his breath 
Won his defeated ends. 


It may well be that, when the memory of the recent past 
is forgotten, the Muslims who once fought under Mahatma 
Gandhi for the deliverance of a United India from foreign 
domination will put aside their fears because of the signifi- 
cance of his death. Then, indeed, may we hope that Hindus 
and Muslims will clasp hands once again under the banner 
of that well-loved name, and revive in their common mother- 
land the glories of the days of Asoka the Gentle, and Akbar 


the Great. 





A Roosevelt Appraisal 


N ADDRESSING the Pilgrims Society in London in April, 1948, 
I Winston Churchill uttered the conviction that Franklin Roosevelt's 
“life must . . . be regarded as one of the commanding events in human 
destiny. . .. The longer his life and times are studied, the more unchallenge- 
able these affirmations which I have made to you tonight will become.” 
Robert Sherwood in what is generally regarded as the finest account of the 
Roosevelt war years published thus far, Roosevelt and Hopkins, lends firm 
support to the Prime Minister with his own prediction that “as more and 
more of the record is revealed, the greater his (Roosevelt's) stature will 
become.”” Although barely five years have passed since FDR’s death an amaz- 
ing share of the “record” has already come to light. That a man whose death 
led millions the world over to weep while not a few rejoiced, has provoked so 
steady and heavy a stream of published words should not surprise. Roosevelt 
himself was so complex and the years of his incumbency so disturbed that 
history will be best served if the fullest kind of record is compiled. 

Although neither a definitive biography nor appraisal has as yet appeared, 
literally hundreds of items dealing with varying aspects of the man and his 
program are in print. The authors include statesmen and fighting men; 
academic men and newspapermen; intimate personal friends and bitter, 
implacable foes; members of FDR’s personal entourage and others who looked 
in from outside. Naturally wide differences in viewpoints emerge—from the 
frankly “biased” adulation of Frances Perkins through the sharply critical 
suspicion of no less eminent a political thinker than the late Professor Charles 
A. Beard to the open hostility of John T. Flynn. All of these, either in the 
story which they tell or in the attitude they represent, have shed pertinent 
light in varying degrees. Since so much of what has been done has come 
from the pens of men who were part of the program, no “scorecard” should 
be kept. Nor is this necessary. It is sufficient that all the pertinent data be 
arranged so that a detached generation may some day profit, informedly, 
from what went before. 

To this already considerable library of significant Rooseveltiana one of 
America’s foremost reporters has added another interesting piece. In the 
foreword to his Roosevelt in Retrospect,’ John Gunther makes only modest 
claims. The book “does not pretend to be a full dress history of the Roose- 
velt years nor a biography in the orthodox manner; for these we shall have 
to await the slow sifting years of scholarship. ... What I have written, size- 
able as it may seem, is little more than a preliminary sketch, an estimate, 


1RooseveLtT in Retrospect. By John Gunther. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xii, 410. $3.75. 
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an appraisal.” Actually it may more aptly be termed—as Elmer Davis, bor- 
rowing a phrase of Gamaliel Bradford's, already has pointed out—-a psycho- 
graph. The major part of the text consists of the first frontal attack along 
primarily peychological lines published thus far on the “riddle of Roosevelt”. 
For this season, perhaps, intimately informed and acute students of Amert- 


can domestic and forcign policy may not find the book unusually or even 
substantially revealing. Despite the shortcomings inherent in a survey treat- 
ment, Mr. Gunther has accomplished an entirely creditable performance 
even at those points at which his interpretations and conclusions fall demon- 
strably short. He has definitely captured the “essence’’—as his publishers 
claim—of the most bitterly controversial figure in American history—who, 
according to personal predilection, is either fervently revered or just as 
fervently damned. 

Although Mr. Gunther met FDR only “four or five times” he is thor- 
oughly saturated with all of the Roosevelt personalia. A great many books 
and other published materials have been consulted and scores of persons 
interviewed. ‘The text is not infrequently interspersed with bits of informa- 
tion and anecdotes recorded for the first time. His chronicling of events, 
though understandably hurried and sketchy at points is impartial throughout. 
Admi:tedly and justifiably, heavy reliance is placed upon Rosenman, Sher- 
wood, the two autobiographical volumes of Mrs. Roosevelt and on the let- 
ters published to date. At no point does the author hesitate to present and, 
at times, to explore even the bitterest of the criticisms made throughout the 
entire dozen years. 

Very carly in the book Mr. Gunther lets us know exactly where he stands. 
Was Roosevelt a great man? The author’s unequivocal answer is: “Of 
course.” And then ogain: “Certainly he belongs in the category of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln as one of the three greatest presidents in American history, 
whether you like what he did or not.” In his distillation of all the compli- 
cated bits of evidence which comprised the uninterrupted critical social, politi- 
cal and economic turbulence of the Roosevelt years Mr. Gunther seems to 
uce that FDR's net contributions were: “(1) Almost single handed he 


s\% D> 
saved democracy in the United States; (2) he brought the United States 


concl 


* 


to world leadership for the first 
Dip FDR Prevent 


Enmeshed as we still are in the so-called Roosevelt era, particularly in 


the international sphere, final judgments are, at best, hazardous to draw. 
On all that we know on the domestic side and the effects we have felt to date, 
Gunther’s net conclusion as to greatness must be resoundingly affirmed. His 
statement that Mr. Roosevelt saved democracy in the United States is poorly 


phrased. What FDR most probably did—-and this, I think, in final analysis 
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must be deemedf his very greatest contribution to ourselves and eventually 
and indirectly to the world at large—was to prevent a physically violent 
revolution in the United States through his swiftly moving program of recov- 
ery and reform, particularly during the “Hundred Days.” The magnificent 
courage and daring leadership which he had so painfully bought with his 
long illness years before now made it possible for a program of action to 
be initiated; this program was to serve as a safety valve through which much 
of the popular steam could be and was blown off instead of continuing to 
be stored until it eventually must burst. After the very early crisis had passed, 
what the domestic program undertook to do, and certainly has succeeded in 
doing, was to strengthen and reinvigorate the democratic way of li‘e, par- 
ticularly where it needed it most—at the economic level. 

. 


Apart from the blindly adoring cult (and these certainly have done at 


Sb 


least as much harm to the genuine welfare of the American people as their 


counterparts at the opposite end of the lunatic fringe) no one, least of all 


Mr. Gunther, is either ignorant of or tends to underplay the unquestionable 
mistakes, extravagances and awkwardnesses which necessarily would arise 
out of the very circumstances of the times. Of FDR it can readily be said that 
when he was bad, he was terrible. Anyone who operated so extensively as 


he did “by ear” was bound to multiply problems. Among the specific short- 


comings which Gunther enumerates, and throughout the volume abundantly 


c 


illustrates, are “dilatoriness, tw« edness (some critics would say plain dis- 
honesty), pettiness in some personal relationships, a cardinal lack of frankness 
(for which, however, there was en good reason), inability to say No, love 
of improvisation, garrulousness, amateurism, and what has been cailed ‘cheer- 
ful vindictiveness.’’’ What is not sufficiently or explicitly pointed up is the 
Rooseveltian tendency toward demagoguery, especially in the early years 
of both the acute domestic crisis and later the acute foreign crisis. This 
brought us far closer to an entirely personalized government than we had 
ever known before. And this in a system of government which, as historical 
experience has demonstrated especially since the beginning of the Civil War 
and during crisis periods at least, already tends to place an exorbitant pre- 
mium upon the personality of the President. That Roosevelt's heart was 
generally in the right place and his intuitions substantially sound with resect 


to his domestic and preparedness programs and his conduct of the war pre- 


vented irreparable internal damage from his demagoguery. What its ultimate 
international effects will be certainly cannot be so optimistically viewed at 
this moment. 


REFORMING CAPITALISM 


Among the more specific devices with which Mr. Roosevelt chose to 


strengthen and reinvigorate economic democracy or, as it is more usually 
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called, the free enterprise system in the United States were the permanent 
programs in the banking and securities fields, in agriculture, public utilities, 
torporate and railroad reorganization, housing, social security, labor rela- 
tions, reclamation and soil conservation. While undoubtedly he thought and 
acted in terms of a planned economy the bulk of what he proposed in the 
permanent program of reform as opposed to the earlier phase of recovery 
was along the lines of planning for competition rather than against it. It is 
lamentable that limitations of space as well as his proper objective preclude 
any full-dress discussion of this fact by Mr. Gunther. When the definitive 
evaluation of Roosevelt’s incumbency is made, it will be largely out of this 
area that his greatness will emerge. We who lived with him were too closely 
touched emotionally, either pro or con, to adjudge objectively. The fact, 
moreover, that most of the internal reforms, after an initial passing period 
of bitter antagonism, have come to be accepted as desirable elements in a 
truly healthy economy leads us to take them for granted and leaves us free 
to vent our spleen on the more presently vulnerable phases of his policies. 
That Mr. Gunther understands the net effect of the domestic program is 
clear when he says: “Only a man of the Left could have saved capitalism, 
because what capitalism needed was reform. FDR fought off socialism, so 
to speak, by reforming capitalism—but in the process he let a lot of social- 
ism in.” 

Of course Mr. Roosevelt did not solve all of the domestic problems which 
greeted him at the White House in 1933. The greatest of these—unem- 
ployment—had to await the defense program. The fact that he exulted in 
“playing politics” led him into trouble elsewhere. Magnificent and necessary 
though his efforts were in behalf of organized labor during the first term, his 
continually promotional attitude toward labor probably helped pave the 
way for some of the abuses and excesses which in the postwar years finally 
had to be curtailed. It is unfortunate, too, that relatively minor extrava- 
gances among the earlier relief policies as well as some of the personalities 
associated with the New Deal have been permitted to obscure the overwhelm- 
ingly solid effects of the domestic program considered in its entirety. What 
further proof of a vigorous economy than the astounding results of our war- 
time production program? Much more significant, still, is the fact that these 
were achieved with a minimum of government coercion and largely by the 
voluntary joinder of American private business genius and generous farmer- 
labor support. For those who may be skeptical of the evidence of the war- 
time industrial performance as proof of the fact that the domestic program 
was wisely conceived, current significant economic data—five years after 
the end of the war—must deal the telling blow. The profit positions of large 
American corporations, even after taxes, have continued to remain very 
high; production, employment and wage levels have reached an all-time high. 
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While some may still argue that these are the evidences of boom which 
invariably precede the inevitable economic “bust,” the weight of informed 
economic opinion appears to conclude that so many economic “cushions” 
are now available, such as social security, unemployment insurance, Federal 
insurance of savings bank deposits, etc., that we will never again experience 
a depression as intense as that of 1929. Generally indicative of the way in 
which large American business views the long-range health of the economic 
environment is the willingness with which the General Motors Corporation 
recently entered into a five-year labor contract with the United Automobile 
Workers of America. 

When we examine Mr. Gunther's second main conclusion that FDR 
brought us to a position of world leadership for the first time and, more 
particularly, when we analyze the effects of his leadership in the external 
sphere, the issue is much more seriously in doubt. Objective appraisal of 
the record, at least from the date of the German march into Poland until 
we were ourselves attacked, substantiates the claim that “it was he (FDR), 
almost singlehanded, who created the climate of the nation whereby we were 
able to fight at all.” The bitterest criticism of Roosevelt’s policies in the 
immediate prewar years was that he succeeded too well in dragging us into 
the war. The story of prewar American isolationism is too well known to 
need retelling now. That Roosevelt, providentially, was given the fore- 
sight, at an early stage, to recognize that we could not temporize with Hitler 
and that he had the courage and will to move the American people to action 
must certainly rank among the greatest of his gifts. As Mr. Gunther freely 
concludes, in summarizing presidential activity in the period 1939-1941: 
“He (FDR) can be accused of lack of candor, though almost every domes- 
tic circumstance forced him to adopt a circuitous course in order to get any- 
thing achieved at all. But he cannot be accused of lack of patriotism or of 
failure to prepare conscientiously for the country’s defense. If he had not 
been aware as he was of the realities of the stern dangers confronting the 
United States he would be much more oper to criticism than he is now. 
What would be the verdict of history if Roosevelt had done nothing what- 
ever to help the British, or delayed until it was too late, with the result that 


the Axis won the war?” 


PEACE AND FAILURE 


Although, naturally, hindsight is immeasurably superior to foresight, the 
Roosevelt record with respect to preparations for the peace is one of con- 
tinuous failure. As Gunther points out, the influence of Woodrow Wilson 
on FDR was profound; he inherited the “ethical climate” created by Wilson 
vears before. While Stalin and Churchill never lost sight of what their 
relative positions would be after the war was won, FDR appears to have 
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put his trust largely in the United Nations and in his personal ability to 
overcome any difficulties which might later arise. In fairness to Mr. Roosevelt 
it should also be pointed out that with respect to some of the Russian “con- 
cessions” we were powerless to act since Russian troops were already on 
the spot. Although Mr. Gunther is sympathetic in his evaluation of what 
happened at Yalta, even he must admit that the President was “certainly 
naive” in accepting some of the Russian commitments at face value. Particu- 
larly was this true, as it developed almost immediately thereafter, in Eastern 
and Central Europe and later in the Far East. 

As early as Casablanca in 1943 serious errors of judgment began to be 
made. Whether or not the unconditional surrender formula was as spon- 
taneous as Roosevelt himself said it was (and there is good and solid evidence 
in the sources thus far revealed that it was not) it aroused resentments both 
in Germany and Japan and engendered a situation in Germany which 
retarded American and Western European interests in the postwar period. 
It may also have unnecessarily prolonged the war. It is interesting to con- 
trast Mr. Sherwood’s restrained comment (or lack of it) on the effects of 
the unconditional surrender formula, “I can make no comment on this theory 
in this book”, with Mr. Gunther's: “In any case the formula did little if 
any harm. It had small effect on the major course of events. Mr. Bevin 
has said that its consequences were to leave the Reich without a government 
and that as a result Germany could not be grappled with after the war, but 
this would have happened anyway. Unconditional surrender did not pro- 
long the war; Hitler, as we know now, would have fought to the last gasp 
anyway, and so did the Japanese.” 

Mr. Gunther's comments on Yalta are somewhat ambiguous. Faced with 
the demonstrated fact of Yalta’s failure, he tries to explain as sympathetically 
as he can why FDR failed so miserably. The best, in summary, that he can 
do is to say that “FDR was gambling at Yalta. His eyes were open and 
he knew perfectly well the risks he was taking. What he was gambling for 
was permanent peace on a moral, idealistic, one world basis. Unfortunately 
he lost.”” Elsewhere in the same chapter, good reporter that he is, he is forced 
to note that “Roosevelt was guilty of bad judgment” and that Russia’s 
double-dealing “should have been foreseen.” While it is probably true (as 
Gunther notes) that heavy reliance was placed on mistaken military intelli- 
gence which tended to underestimate our own military strength and over- 
estimate that of Japan, this can in no way be permitted to mitigate Mr. 
Roosevelt's responsibility as Commander in Chief and that of his State Depart- 
ment and close ring of political advisers for their failure to devise a policy of 
Russian containment which would have precluded the ultimate enslavement of 
a good part of the civilized world and which, possibly, might have served to 
diminish the Russian military and economic potential in the event that her 
continued aggression should lead us into a Russian War. 
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Since the publication of Mr. Gunther's book the “police action” undertaken 
in Korea again finds America practically at war, although on a limited scale. 
Roosevelt's dream of an ethical climate in which Russia would actively coop- 
erate to preserve the peace has been effectively blasted. Since this was the 
ultimate goal in the light of which some have sought to justify his giving 
Russia more than he need have, his total policy in the external sphere must 
be adjudged an abject failure. It may very well be that our internal strength, 
to which he contributed so much, will stand us in good stead in the inevitable 
struggle which in time will come; without that strength the peace of the 
world and dignity of humanity for which Franklin Roosevelt so vigorously 
fought will never be maintained. 

The whole Roosevelt “story” is, of course, not yet known nor has its full 
impact been felt. We, therefore, cannot judge how well he achieved his 
final goals nor can we calculate what his total effect upon world progress 
ultimately will be. For America, the fact that he lived when he did was provi- 
dential ; for the world he held forth a great hope. Too short a time has elapsed 
for us to say that this hope has been shattered completely. It may still very 
well be that “as more and more of the record [and particularly its effects] 
is revealed the greater his stature wili become.” 

Fordham University. WiuiaM R, Frasca. 
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Book Reviews 
LITERATURE 


SYMBOL AND MetarHor in HUMAN Experience. By Martin Foss. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 205. $3.00. 

“Symbol is the slogan, the magic key which opens all doors and answers 
all questions. In symbolism all our thinking comes to rest. Science is 
symbolical, art is symbolical, even religion is.” Thus Professor Foss sum- 
marizes the extreme position taken by the current symbol-philosophy. 

One obvious danger of such a philosophy is oversimplification. Proper 
qualitative distinction is seldom made, for instance, between the symbols of 
science and the symbols of poetry. (And it is in just this dark that science 
has managed to build her bony empire). But an even greater danger inherent 
in the new symbol-philosophy is a desperate kind of oversophistication which 
will not permit man to take himself seriously enough. (Man is a symbol- 
making animal——nothing more, nothing less. The world is his idea. Let 
him take no pride in this—it is only his idea!) The declension of philosophy 
into “psychologism” and the interiorization of “truth,” “being,” “reality,” 
characterize this kind of thinking. 

Professor Foss is keenly aware of the first danger—that of oversimplifica- 
tion. It is the main purpose of his book to differentiate the constructions of 
art, myth and religion from the constructions of science and thereby to reassert 
the validity of the nonscientific spheres of knowledge. The term “‘symbolism,” 
he believes, has already been effectively captured by scientific rationalism 
and should be abandoned to it. The scientific symbol rests on the relation 
of the part to the whole. ‘“‘At the bottom of it is the idea that the part 
represents the whole.... The part is somehow the whole, identical with the 
whole. It is the microcosm representing the macrocosm.” Infinite process, in 
the interests of intelligibility and for practical ends, is reduced by the symbolic 
method to fixed and finite object. 

The method of metaphor, on the other hand, is one of expansion rather 
than reduction. In defining his terms, Professor Foss contends that the com- 
parison, the simile, and the analogy—which link the known to the unknown 
in a comfortable pattern, and which often go by the names of metaphor— 
properly belong to the realm of symbolic reduction. The true metaphorical 
process insists on shattering comfortable patterns, and always “widens our 
view beyond any limit of a special practical use.” Seen as a “process of 
tension and energy manifested in the process of language, not in the single 
word,” metaphor is a creative act which “annihilates” the fixed symbol and 
the familiar relation. As such it is the nerve center of art, myth and 


religion; it is the antithesis of scientific symbol. 
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Unquestionably, Professor Foss’s careful distinction between metaphor 
and symbol is a serviceable one and does much to correct the oversimplifica- 
tion of the symbol-philosophy. Professor Foss does not, however, seek to cor- 
rect the oversophistication of this philosophy. The nonscientific order 
“restored” by his semantic approach is nothing more than a psychological 
process with no ontological reference. Indeed, metaphor and symbol alike, 
in a Kantian impasse, are kept well clear of any implication in being. One 
senses that metaphor is here preferred to symbol because it is noncommittal 
process, whereas symbol is enmeshed in statement and even in belief. And 
one infers that while “believing” may be a valid metaphorical process, belief, 
any belief, is merely symbolic and never valid in its own right. For while 
Professor Foss protests that symbol and metaphor belong together and are 
necessary to each other, the symbol, and particularly the religious symbol, 
is always treated as a stumbling block. Ritual seeks to petrify myth, theology 
hardens the arteries of mysticism, dogma is invariably alien to the “praying 
man.” (The devil, we are told, was invented by theologians to “strengthen 
the spirit of submission to the ritual.”) In short, religious sensibility is 
approved at the expense of religious sense. By “annihilating” the symbolic 
content of dogma it would seem possible to entertain such ideas as “immor- 
tality” and “eternity.” Even the idea of God is tenable as a metaphorical 
expansion of personality! 

Certainly Professor Foss is right in discerning a tension in the relation 
of symbol and metaphor. And that the symbol tends to impose a mechanical 
formalism on metaphor no one will deny—least of all the liturgical revivalist. 
But the transcendence of symbol in a fresh metaphorical (or mystical) insight 
does not necessarily demand the “annihilation”—or even the denial—of 
the symbol content. It may, surely, demand no more than its realization, 
its renewal, its existential fulfillment. 

Professor Foss’s fine analytical method is not properly supported by his 
thin metaphysics and his shadow theology. 

Queen's University, Canada. Matcoitm Ross. 


EnGuisH Instirute Essays: 1948. Edited by D. A. Robertson, Jr. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 219. $3.00. 

This is the seventh volume of papers selected from the annual sessions 
of what is surely one of the liveliest of the learned societies. The 1948 pro- 
gram is represented here by essays from two conferences, on “Myth in the 
Later Plays of Shakespeare” and on “Rhetorical Theory and Practical Criti- 
cism,” and by an essay on “Imagination as Value” by the distinguished poet, 
Wallace Stevens. The symposium on myth is introduced by Robert B. Heil- 
man’s “The Lear World,” and includes Northrup Frye’s “The Argument 
of Comedy,” Leslie A. Fiedler’s “The Defense of the Illusion and the Crea- 
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tion of Myth,” and Edward Hubler’s ‘““Three Shakespearean Myths: Muta- 
bility, Plenitude, and Reputation.” The matter of rhetoric is dealt with in 
“Rhetoric and ‘Merely Verbal’ Art” by Craig La Driére, “Rhetoric in 
the English Renaissance: ‘Two Elegies” by Ruth C. Wallerstein, and “Rhe- 
toric and Poems: The Example of Pope” by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 

Mr. Stevens, who uses imagination to establish imagination against posi- 
tivist and romanticist as a valid and pervasive mode of the mind in both 
life and art, speaks of “the image of the world” with which “we are vitally 
concerned,” and calls the poet “the orator of the imagination.” The phrases 
point to the topics, fashionable enough at the moment, of the two sets of 
papers. How indigestible as a critical concept myth is, Mr. Heilman’s and 
Mr. Fiedler’s in many ways suggestive speculations demonstrate. To Mr. 
Heilman King Lear (and Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello) is “a myth about 
myth: its theme is the myth in crisis.”” This conclusion is reached by observing 
that Shakespeare’s characters fall into two warring groups, rationalists and 
irrationalists, and that the stake must be the mythic interpretation of the cos- 
mos itself. Mr. Fiedler takes the same problem on its aesthetic side, the con- 
flict between the reality of life and the illusion of art, a conflict which forces 
Shakespeare to create four characteristic myths—the myth of the Cosmic 
Drama, of the Cosmic Dream, of the Beardless Beloved, and of Qualitative 
Immortality—in defense of illusion. In contrast, Mr. Hubler is impatient 
with what he considers mystification in the current use of the term “myth,” 
says that by myth he means belief, and writes a straightforward essay, 
using a little elementary Christian theology to illuminate Shakespeare’s 
attitude toward reputation, mutability, and plenitude; while Mr. Frye, 
in his unusually acute and helpful argument on the nature and 
history of comedy, confines myth to the “green world” of imme- 
morial folk ritual. Curiously, none of the four essays deals substantially with 
Shakespeare's seventeenth-century romances as one might expect from the 
title of the conference. 

The papers on rhetoric seem to the reviewer on the whole more interest- 
ing and more rewarding, somehow closer to the nature of things, than 
those on myth. Mr. La Driére traces the history of rhetoric, particularly 
in its relation to dialectic, up to the Renaissance in order to suggest that 
Aristotle’s discrimination of “a ‘literary’ mode of thinking from the philo- 
sophic or scientific” as developed by the tradition offers the critic a means 
of sailing between the Scylla of semanticism and the Charybdis of moralism. 
Against a general ground of Renaissance poetics, Miss Wallerstein’s analysis 
of Donne’s elegy on Prince Henry and Lycidas suggests that poets’ differing 
views of the world produce different interpretations of the same body of 


artistic principles; and against a general ground of Renaissance rhetoric, Mr. 
Wimsatt demonstrates that a close study of particular rhetorical figures 
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in the poetry of Pope reveals the same tension between logic and illogic 
that has been pointed to, perhaps less convincingly, by the use of contempo- 
rary logical theory, or by theories of poetry as irony or ambiguity. The argu- 
ment here (and everywhere in this little book) bristles with ideas and per- 
ceptions, and inevitably communicates its own fresh sense of discovery. 
Princeton University. Acpa H, Warren, Jr. 


Georrrey CHaucer. Lectures delivered in 1932 on the William J. Cooper 
Foundation in Swarthmore College. By John Livingston Lowes. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. 199. $2.50. 

The present book is an excellent photographic reprint of the first edition 

(1934) of Geoffrey Chaucer. Originally delivered as lectures, its six chapters 

are printed “essentially as delivered” with a minimum of footnotes, no inde: 


and no bibliography. 

Sixteen years after its first appearance the book keeps its place near (or at) 
the top of any list of Chaucer studies for the general reader. The author's 
delight in his subject is evident, and his theme is set by Dryden’s comment on 
Chaucer, “Here is God’s plenty.” Although not addressed to them, the 
lectures are not such as professional Chaucerians can safely ignore. John 
Livingston Lowes was one of the great scholars and his book has none of the 
carelessness or prejudices of a mere amateur’s enthusiasm. A vast amount of 
learning (much of it the result of Lowes’s research) permeates these pages. 

The opening chapters discuss certain elements in the scientific background 
of Chaucer’s times, the world of affairs in which the poet was personally 
involved as servant of his king, and some of the books which Chaucer knew 
and used. There follow two central chapters on the development of a genius 
from the Book of the Duchess up through Troilus and Criseyde, and a final, 
regrettably brief chapter on a few aspects of the Canterbury Tales. 

The elements in the ‘Backgrounds and Horizons’ of Chaucer's world are 
such things as the planetary hours, the zodiac, the elements, the humours, 
the astrolabe. This lively “preliminary hour upon the obsolete” is justified 
as being a study of the accidentals which colored and conditioned the expres- 
sion of the age. The reader is helped to recognize what is accidental in “time- 
less creations upon a time-determined stage.”” What one misses is some direct 
treatment of the metaphysical and religious backgrounds of Chaucer's world. 

‘The World of Affairs’ is a fascinating chapter that follows Chaucer the 
page in red and black breeches, Chaucer on a raid in Picardy, on diplomatic 
missions to Paris, Genoa, Florence, Milan and Chaucer surveyor of sewers, 
ditches and walls along the Thames, and so on, up to Chaucer the sub- 
Forester in Somerset—and amounts to a careful and entertaining sketch of 
the forty years in no ivory tower that made up the public life of a poet who 


was “above all else a poet of men.” 
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Another chapter the reader wishes were longer is “The World of Books.’ 
Chaucer's Latin and Italian books are skimpily treated to make room for a 
survey of his French friends and forebears, Machaut, Froissart, Deschamps, 
and the authors of the Roman de la Rose. It would be difficult to imagine a 
livelier introduction to these men than the twenty-three pages Lowes has 
left us. 

A little masterpiece of literary summary and criticism is comprised in the 
ten pages on the Book of the Duchess. Other examples of valuable criticism 
in small compass are the remarks on the section of the House of Fame in 
which, with the swoop of a golden eagle, Dante’s presence first makes itself 
felt in Chaucer’s work, and the speculations on the two versions of the 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. For the various theories of the 
Parliament of Fowls as allegorical, Lowes shows scant enthusiasm (“Like 
Mr. Fortune, we are not impressed.” ) 

To call Troilus and Criseyde “the first great poem in English” is to invite 
vigorous dissent from several quarters, but with this chip on his shoulder, 
Professor Lowes launches into a discussion of the poem, notable especially 
for his presentation of how Chaucer transformed the characters of Pandare 
and Criseyde from what they had been in earlier versions of the story. 

In his treatment of the characters of the Canterbury Tales Lowes limits 
himself to the satiric or comic character such as the Wife of Bath and the 
Pardoner. The “links” between the tales Lowes calls the most original of 
Chaucer's contributions, and considers “the conception of the Canterbury 
Tales as drama” (with Harry Bailey as Chorus) as Chaucer's masterpiece. 

On the negative side, it may be said that the lectures suffer in print for 
the very reason that they are lectures. There is a frequent tendency to 
rhetorical emphasis and amplification that is wearying, and a slightly “‘man- 
nered” style of writing that is too consciously literary. The difficulties of 
reading Chaucer's Middle English are too breezily minimized, and Gower 
scholars will not unreasonably wince at Lowes’s use of the Confessio A mantis 
as a handy foil for the Canterbury Tales. However, the faults are minor, 


and the book remains witty, readable, reliable. 
New York, N. Y. Epwin D. Curre. 


Recuem pe Farces Francaises Inéprres pu XV® Stécre. Publié¢es pour 


la premiére fois avec une Introduction, des Notes, des Indices, et un Glos- 

saire. Edited by Gustave Cohen. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval 

Academy of America, 1949. Pp. xxxii, 459. $12.50. 

Medieval France was especially rich in comic drama. We are fortunate 
in that so much of this early comic literature has survived in ample specimens 
from the slightest sottie through the technical horseplay of the Basoche to the 
exquisite creation of Pathelin. The volume of such material was consider- 
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ably increased when in 1928 two precious volumes were unearthed in Florence. 
These are bound collections of short comic plays separately printed in the 
early sixteenth century, presumably for playhouse use. The first of these 
volumes was published in 1935 as Le recueil Trepperel, edited by Eugénie 
Droz. The second volume provided the text for the present edition. M. 
Cohen reports the fortunate survival of this unique work: 


Parmi tant de biens que j'ai perdus par suite de la ruée barbare—livres, fiches, 
manuscrits, correspondant 4 quarante ans de vie scientifique — j'ai heureusement 
réussi 4 sauver un document des plus précieux: la copie d’un gros recueil de farces 
pour la plupart inconnues, qui vient enrichir et compléter d'une fagon remarquable 
notre connaissance du théatre profane du XVéme siécle. 


This recueil has been excellently edited by M. Cohen in one of the character- 
istically handsome publications of the Mediaeval Academy. 

There are fifty-three pieces in the collection, only three of which have 
previously been available. Nos. V, XXX and XX XIX were included in the 
Ancien Thédatre Francais of Viollet-le-Duc. No. XXXIX now appears in 


a new text. 
It would be a difficult—and unrewarding—task to attempt to classify each 


of these early French plays. No. I is a good example of the sottie, but most 
of the plays are of mixed genre, and the editor’s general classification of all 
as farces is as satisfactory as any. ‘The familiar themes of the type are all 
represented here—some of the commonest have been made familiar to English 


readers by Heywood’s interludes. If the situations are repeated endlessly, 
the language shows admirable variety and verve. A magnificent vocabulary 
of vituperation could be culled from this volume alone. If there is nothing 
here so fine as Pathelin, there is much that is excellent in its own right. The 
very vitality of these late-fifteenth-century farces (M. Cohen dates them 
1480-1492) makes it all the more regrettable that French critical theory of 
the Renaissance kept French comedy at a subliterary level for so long a period. 
The editor selects No. XLI, the play of Martin de Cambrai, as “une des 
piéces les plus plaisantes.” This little masterpiece of structure is as represen- 
tative as any of the best of the collection. Martin, a jealous husband, and 
his wife Guillemete carry on the typical marital dispute of the farces. Before 
Martin departs for the market, he locks his wife in the house. The curé, 
who has been awaiting Martin’s departure, is dismayed by the locked door. 
Guillemete arranges the farcical ruse with him. At Martin's return she 
provokes a quarrel. As Martin bids the devil take her, the curé rushes in, 
dressed as the devil, and carries her off. Guillemete returns with a garish 
account of the tortures measured out to the jealous in Hell. Martin is cured 
of his jealousy and Guillemete attains her longed-for freedom. 

M. Cohen has done an admirable job of editing the text, and has wisely 
forborne the temptation to overedit it. With studies in fifteenth-century 
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French still in the developmental stage, it is better to reproduce a strange or 
unknown form than to “improve” the text by guesswork. M. Cohen has 
also marked the lines which have more or less than the expected eight syllables, 
and has provided a glossary for some of the less familiar terms. 

The entire production is a distinguished contribution to the canon of medie- 
val literature. It will also be a mine of information for students of the drama, 
linguists and social historians. M. Cohen and the Mediaeval Academy of 


America are to be highly commended. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GEIssMAN. 


Two Qutier Lives. By Lord David Cecil. Indianapolis and New York: 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

The two quiet lives perceptively and imaginatively studied by Lord David 
Cecil are those of Dorothy Osborne and Thomas Gray. The facts of Doro- 
thy’s life are, for the most part, obscure except for the years of Sir William 
Temple's courtship. After her marriage her life was completely overshadowed 
by that of her distinguished husband, the statesman, patron of the arts, and 
elegant amateur of polite learning. But, largely through her delightful letters 
that have been fortunately preserved to posterity, we know much of the lovers’ 
star-crossed years before their marriage, even though the letters are concerned 
with only a relatively few months of their lives; it is impossible for anyone 
who has read the letters to think of Dorothy as a stranger. We know her— 
know her wit, her intelligence, her powers of observation, her courage, her 
sensibility. The greatest part of her life is, however, a closed book. Of 
Thomas Gray we have, in one sense, a fuller picture. Dorothy's letters tell 
us of one short period of her life, but Gray’s reveal his mind, personality, 
affections, and critical powers through all the stages of his interiorly rich 
though uneventful career. And through his contemporaries—his friends, such 
as Mason and Walpole and Norton Nicholls, and even the less sympathetic, 
such as Johnson and Richard Cumberland—we have information to give both 
depth and high lights to the picture. 

Lord David has drawn upon and has not added to the generally available 
materials for the bare facts of the lives of Dorothy Osborne and Gray. But 
his organization and interpretation of the materials, and his urbane and 
agreeable prose, provide abundant justification for this new study of two 
bright ornaments of the art of letter-writing. Gray, of course, lives not only 
in his letters but also in his poetry; though he wrote little, that little repre- 
sents one of the few high points of eighteenth-century poetic utterance. 
Though not a “scholarly” (in the restricted and perhaps pejorative sense of 
the word) study, the essay on Gray is an extraordinarily intelligent contribu- 


tion to the impressive scholarship that is making us increasingly aware of the 
peculiar values of the eighteenth century. 
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Lord David has, in the first place, achieved what seems to be a deep under- 
standing of two remarkable individuals, but his work derives greater value 
from his conviction that these individuals are a persistent, if rare, and very 
important type of humanity. And in studying them he has been forced to 
consider the distinguishing features of “the worlds in which their lives were 
set.” In addition to what the book does for our appreciation of Dorothy and 
Gray, Two Quiet Lives is compact of brilliant insights into the essential 
qualities of two vanished ages. 

Yale University. Grover CRONIN, JR. 


Tue ImMaGery or Keats AND SHetiey. A Comparative Study. By Richard 
Harter Fogle. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. vi, 296. $4.00. 

Beginning with a competent discussion of poetic imagery, Professor Fogle 
proceeds to examine the imagery of Keats and Shelley with the avowed pur- 
pose of disproving the critical commonplace that Shelley's poetry is lacking 
in sense appeal and is characterized by “‘vagueness, evanescence, and a dim 
infinitude, while with Keats we associate concreteness, and sensuous inten- 
sity” (p. 50). 

He suggests that the clouds, mists, dews, etc., so frequently found in 
Shelley’s poetry, may have been responsible for this impression; and that the 
quantity and quality of his motor imagery may tend to conceal the other sense 
elements present (p. 36). 

He concedes that the synaesthetic imagery of Shelley is less complex, less 
sensuous, and less spontaneous than that of Keats (p. 122); that its most 
prominent element is motion (p. 125); that it lacks the intensity and com- 


pression of Keats; that it is more intellectual and less sensuous (p. 126). 
By painstaking analysis and ample illustrations from the poetry itself, Pro- 
fessor Fogle achieves concreteness and lucidity, and his discussion of empathic 


imagery in Keats’s poetry is especially worth while. 

He points out that Keats has “an unrivalled ability to focus his perceptions 
upon single things, and to extract from these the last drops of beauty and 
meaning” (p. 188); that he believes that appearances can be trusted to the 
full and that Beauty and truth reside in the phenomenal world (p. 193) ; that 
he saw the poet’s role as that of self-abnegating observer, not of self-conscious 
philosopher (p. 196). 

He concludes that Shelley “climbs to abstraction on the steps of concrete 
imagery”; that in his poetry, mind and matter are not fused as perfectly as 
they are in that of Keats (p. 222) ; that “instead of finding the subject in the 
object as does Keats, Shelley often goes directly to the subject itself as a 
separate and distinct entity” (p. 222). 

The book properly ends here, but in his last chapter, entitled “Romantic 
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Bards and Metaphysical Reviewers,” Professor Fogle atrempts a defense of 
the Romantic poets and especially of Shelley against the group of critics led 
by John Crowe Ransom, T. S. Eliot, and Cleanth Brooks. In spite of the 
many good things about his book, he has not made a case for Shelley. What 
he has to say about Shelley’s use of symbols, his motor imagery, and the 
swiftness of his verse is well worth saying, but Shelley does not emerge 
vindicated from the criticisms of the ‘metaphysical reviewers.” 
Rochester, N. Y. CATHERINE A. SHEEHAN. 


Tue Tears or THE Butnp Lions. By Thomas Merton. New York: New 

Directions, 1949. Pp. 52. $1.25. 

A Harvest or THE Years. By Charles J. Quirk, S.J. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., 1949. Pp. 60. $2.75. 
Hearts AND Voices. By Charles Wharton Stork. Boston: The Christopher 

Publishing House, 1949. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

When Thomas Merton's poetry first was printed, it was received in Cath- 
olic circles with perhaps excessive praise. Here was a Catholic poet writing 
in the style of the modern “metaphysical” poets that derives principally from 
Hopkins and Eliot, using a supple free verse and fresh, startling imagery to 
express vivid insight into the mysteries of Christianity and the crisis of our 
age. Thirty Poems and A Man in the Divided Sea, while they revealed cer- 
tain defects, namely, an occasional metrical awkwardness in developing the 
verse paragraph and a too frequent diffuseness, were generally recognized by 
critics as perceptive contributions to the body of twentieth-century verse. 
Recent anthologies of modern poetry have included selections from both 
books. Father Merton's next collection of verse, Figures for an Apocalypse, 
showed a distinct falling off from the standard set by the previous two: his 
verse had become thinner in texture, and the imagery seemed often a mere 
repetition of that used by him before, with no such recharging of the familiar 
image, no such development in its use, as Yeats and Eliot reveal. The Tears 
of the Blind Lions, the most recent and the smallest collection of Father 
Merton's verse, is decidedly disappointing: the defects are more obvious 
than before, to the point of outweighing the virtues that remain. There is 
still occasional vividness of imagery—‘‘While locusts fry their music in the 
sycamores”; ‘““The cedars fawn upon the storm with their huge paws’’—but 
there is hardly one poem that is fully satisfying. Perhaps the most nearly so 
are “To the Immaculate Virgin on a Winter Night,” “A Psalm,” and “The 
Quickening of St. John the Baptist,” but none of these comes close in merit 
to “Ode to the Present Century” from his second collection, nor even to the 
thin but pleasing nature lyrics of his third. Father Merton’s vein of poetry 
appears almost exhausted. 

A Harvest of the Years is a small collection of lyrics by Father Charles 
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Quirk, whose technique has been compared to that of Father Tabb. Father 
Quirk is perhaps at his best in the quatrain——his longer lyrics show signs of 
strain—where he is a competent craftsman. But perhaps he lacks that feeling 
for the precise phrase that this short form requires. 

Charles Wharton Stork’s Hearts and Voices is an attempt to show the 
personalities of the great musical composers through the use of the dramatic 
monologue. None of the monologues carries conviction: the figures hever come 
to life, but seem merely to utter the author's interpretation of their music in 
phrases that are too frequently reminiscent of Browning. 

Fordham College. Josern P. CLANcy. 


THe REINTERPRETATION OF VicTORIAN LiTerRaTURE. Edited by Joseph E. 
Baker. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 236. $3.75. 
This volume, first projected at the 1939 meeting of the Modern Language 

Association, was eleven years in the making. The unifying purpose of the 
eleven essays by scholars in the field is to summarize the present achievements 
of Victorian scholarship and to stimulate further study. Though the book 
was clearly planned to cover the significant issues in Victorian studies, no 
specious unity has been imposed by the editor. Each contributor has developed 
his own ideas, with the result that there is some overlapping, considerable dis- 
agreement in interpretation, and widely differing views expressed as to the 
very aims of literary scholarship. The first is not a serious weakness, while 
the latter two give the volume the provocative dialectical quality at which it 
aims, 

Unquestionably one of the most provocative of the essays is that by the 
editor on “Our New Hellenic Renaissance.” He calls Victorian Hellenism 
“the daughter of a less pure Hellenism of the Romantics,” the latter being 
best exemplified in Shelley. His praise of Shelley closely parallels Highet’s 
conclusions in his recent study, The Classical Tradition, though I am not 
sure that Baker would say with Highet: “Shelley was like the Greeks in 
saying yes to nature; even to human nature.” 

Professor Baker suggests some of the problems that arise in tracing the 
course of Victorian Platonism. His singling out of Carlyle as, in Baker's 
words, “of modern thinkers the most akin to Plato,” is arresting, though not 
entirely convincing. He quotes with approval Tilby’s statement that Car- 
lyle “was a pure humanist” (p. 227), yet says that “close as he was to Plato, 
Carlyle was even closer to Aeschylus” (p. 229), surely the most religious 
and, by Baker's definition, the least humanistic of the Greek tragedians. 

With his accustomed breadth and sense of proportion, Norman Foerster 
suggests new approaches to the period in his essay, “The Critical Study of 
the Victorian Age.” He demonstrates the inadequacies of the very term 
“Victorian,” which, as he puts it, “suggests nothing of that civil war between 
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Romanticism and Realism which was the central literary feature of the 
period.” He contends that this is but one example of the whole weakness 
of most Victorian studies—that they are not sufficiently aware of the larger 
movements of European thought. 

Professor Knickerbocker, whose authoritative book, Creative Oxford 
(1925), testifies to his long preoccupation with the subject of his present 
essay, “Victorian Education and the Idea of Culture,” both suggests and 
opens up new vistas. Avoiding the common and by now overworked con- 
trasts between the traditionalists and the utilitarians, he shows how the ideas 
of such writers as Arnold, Huxley, Newman, Ruskin, and Mill were slowly 
assimilated into the conservative English tradition. His essay gives the entire 
question of Victorian education a wider context and a richer significance for 
the present. 

The essay by Professor Litzenberg is valuable for the scope of its treatment 
of “The Victorians and the World Abroad.” Especially good are the sec- 
tions on the relation between England and America and on the reception 
of Balzac, Zola, and Ibsen in England. Yet certain omissions are noticeable. 
Lord Acton’s important role in stimulating interest in Déllinger’s work is 
not touched upon, nor indeed the general impact of the higher criticism 
emanating from Germany. While many of the reviews with a European 
orientation are mentioned, there is no mention of The Raenbler or of its suc- 
cessor, The Home and Foreign Review, of which Arnold wrote in The 
Function of Criticism, “perhaps in no organ of criticism in this country was 
there so much knowledge, so much play of mind. ...” And surely the resto- 
ration of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 1850, with all its repercussions 
up to Gladstone’s essay and Newman’s reply in his Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk is a crucial example of Victorian relations with the world abroad, 
and of as much significance as the introduction of Icelandic literature. 

The essay contributed by Howard Mumford Jones, “The Comic Spirit and 
Victorian Sanity,” while it is written with his characteristic verve, strikes 
me as being misnamed. He scarcely touches his announced subject until the 
final two pages of the essay. There is too much flogging of dead horses, too 
many highly colored antitheses. Is it necessary, for example, in order to 
praise the social consciousness of the Victorians, to make the sweeping and 
false assertion that the American novelist’s preoccupation has been with “sex 
and psychology,” when in fact a social awareness has been pervasive in 
modern American fiction from Norris through Lewis, Cather, Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, and Warren? 

“Social Background and Social Thought” by Professor Emery Neff and 
“New Territories in Victorian Biography” by Professor Dodds complement 
one another in indicating the value of further studies of the Victorian writers 
in relation to the forces at work in their world. 

Interesting comparisons might be made between the conclusions reached 
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by Professor Booth in his contribution, “Form and Technique in the Novel,” 
and those of Professor Jones. Whereas the latter tends to explain away 
the absurdities of certain Victorian conventions, Booth accounts for them 
where he can, and shows how strong was the influence of the new middle- 
class public on the development of the Victorian novel. 

Here it is possible only to mention the late Professor Harrold’s “The 
Oxford Movement: A Reconsideration.” As he rightly insists, “it was a 
part of a wide European movement in search of a true principle of authority 
or sovereignty,” and further study of its relation to European currents of 
thought is in order. Nor is there opportunity to comment on the well- 
ordered and incisive essay by F. L. Mulhauser on “The Tradition of Burke” 
or on the suggestive essay by Richard A. E. Brooks on “The Development of 
the Historical Mind.” 

Though one is surprised not to find an essay in the volume on Victorian 
poetry, the final impression is one of wide learning in the service of taste and 
judgment. The book is rewarding and challenging, and the many differences 
of emphasis and interpretation among the contributors are clear testimony 
to the fact that these reinterpretations are meant not as a rigid program, but 
as an invitation to further study. 

Marlboro College. Avan S. RYAN. 


Minor Poets sy Francis TuHompson. Edited by Rev. Terence L. Con- 
nolly, S.J. Los Angeles: Anderson & Ritchie, 1949. Pp. 82. $10.00. 

It is seldom realized that the last decade of Francis Thompson’s life was 
largely devoted to literary criticism. For the leading London periodicals such 
as The Academy, The Athenaeum, The Daily Chronicle, Merry England, 
The Outlook, and The Tablet he reviewed a whole library of books. Into 
his notebooks he entered: “1897: End of Poet. Beginning of Journalist. 
The years of transition completed.” And it was humility that made him 
use the word journalist rather than a more pretentious title. 

The late Wilfrid Meynell published a volume of Thompson’s prose in the 
collected works wherein the essayist is displayed, but there remained a large 
body of literary criticism hidden away in the review columns of magazines 
and papers. Many of them were unsigned, and Fathe- ~ crence L. Con- 
nolly, S.J., painstakingly devoted himself to identifying and collecting them. 
Two years ago he brought out in the monumental (617pp.) Literary Criti- 
cisms by Francis Thompson (Dutton, 1948) almost a hundred hitherto 
unidentified reviews. ‘These all students of Thompson know, and they make 
it easy to realize why Lewis Hind, the editor of The Academy, once wrote: 
“A Thompson article in The Academy gave distinction to the issue.” 

Book reviews are ordinarily of very transient interest, and the very fact 
that they can be read with relish half a century later is am index to the 
integrity and stature of the critic. 
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Now Father Connolly has made available a further group of reviews of 
some minor poets. Most of the names will be unknown to readers of 
today, though included also are John Dyer (“whose merit and interest is 
that he broke the ground which was to be sown and reaped by a far greater 
than himself”), John Clare, and Christopher Smart (“One of the finest out- 
bursts of lyric genius in the eighteenth century—perhaps the finest—before 
the advent of Blake”). Thompson was constantly on the lookout to dis- 
cover among his contemporaries the emergence of new and real power. 
“Many swallows do not make a nightingale,” he wrote, “but weather for 
swallows is weather for nightingales. So, when minor poets are in season, 
we may hope an occasional major one.” Even in a minor poet he can detect 
what is good; he can also be very severe in the case of feebly mediocre and 
derivative versifiers who “mainly help to discredit the already discredited 
name of poet.” 

What is most impressive about Thompson as a reviewer is the manner in 
which he manages to apply his principles of literary criticism without ever 
explicitly obtruding them, so that one never catches him making dogmatic 
judgments or failing to consider a work of art in terms of its own ends. 

Perhaps the best evaluation of Minor Poets by Francis Thompson is con- 
tained in a review that he wrote of Arthur Symons’ Studies in Prose and 
Verse: “The advisability of reprints from reviews is always questionable, 
and especially so when these make no pretence to a complete treatment of 
their respective subject.” But then he adds: “But we are certainly glad that 
so many excellent remarks have been rescued from oblivion of the periodical 
press and preserved in a form admitting of easy reference.” 

The volume, designed and set by hand in Centaur and Arrighi types by 
Caroline Anderson and the presswork by Ear] Mayers, is a collector's item 
and a delight to any booklover. 


Marquette University. Joun Pick. 


IMMORTAL DIAMOND. Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 451. 
$5.00. 

One goes through this compilation of essays by American Jesuit scholars 
with mixed feelings of gratification and disappointment. Let it be added 
at once that the source of the former, generally speaking, is the high quality 
of scholarship in all of the studies, whereas the latter comes chiefly from what 


has been omitted. Two of the papers in particular offer valuable discussions 


of separate Hopkins questions. 
Father Walter J. Ong (“Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm and the Life of 


English Poetry’) advances a precise and careful exposition and analysis of 
the poet's findings and place in the tradition, so to say, of that medium. In 
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the first place there is, according to Father Ong, no such thing as an identi- 
fiable “source” of sprung rhythm so far as Hopkins’ practice is concerned ; 
the best one can do on that score is to rest content with the poet's casual 
remark to Bridges that such a rhythm had long “haunted” his ear. The 
present thesis briefly is that, far from being creator, Hopkins was the dis- 
coverer, or, more accurately, the re-discoverer of a sense-stress or interpretive 
rhythm which had been characteristic of verse here and there in the language 
from Old English through the Elizabethans (and which was still “inherent” 
in English and only suppressed by an artificially sustained tradition of con- 
ventional accentual verse admitted after Spenser and still dominant in Hop- 
kins’ time). It is not Hopkins, therefore, who has broken with genuine 
tradition, but Scott, Southey, Landor and company who had done precisely 
that. Out of touch with the living language, Hopkins could not have sur- 
vived, and for him, writing the 1883 Preface, sprung rhythm made the radical 
claim of being the rhythm of English prose. 

“What Does “The Windhover’ Mean?” by Father Raymond V. Schoder 
is a closely reasoned analysis along Ignatian lines of the poem Hopkins con- 
sidered his best. The author puts his finger indirectly on much that is 
unrealistic in the approach of modern criticism to Hopkins by his initial 
insistence on the poet’s characteristic precision of mind and its “dynamically 
Jesuit cast.” Hopkins for him is at any time saying one thing and not 
several; of two possible alternatives, he intends one and not both; and an 
interpretation which leaves a residue of confusion is no interpretation at all. 
Similarly, rejecting as inadequate, in the specifically Jesuit context from which 
Hopkins wrote, the interpretations of some eight critics from Richards through 
Pick to McLuhan in the Kenyon Review, the writer sees in the sonnet a re- 
statement poetically of the Kingdom of Christ meditation in the Spiritual 
Exercises, by which the timid poet is thrilled unto resolution to perform 
heroic deeds in the more active service of Christ. Father Schoder elsewhere 
(Chapter VI) provides a very useful interpretive glossary of dificult Hopkins 
idiom generally. 

One may regret, I think, a single point of editorial judgment. Interest 
in Hopkins’ personality is at the moment very keen; and, while such first- 
class work on the poet as Gardner’s, for example, effectively dispels the 
lingering snobbism that absolutely ‘only a Catholic can understand a Catholic,’ 
one need not on that account question the reasonableness of believing that 
probabilities of fuller understanding exist. With the priest in particular 
it is to his professional intimates, when we feel that all others have had their 
say, that we look for the deepest insights and richest colors, a grasp of essence 
and delineation of character finer and more subtle because proceeding from 
like vocational experience. Now the present writers by no means skirt the 
personal problem in Hopkins, but, allowing for all the difficulties of post- 
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mortem psychological analysis, I think that in the handling of the poet-priest 
theme the specifically neurotic nature of Hopkins’ conflict, although clearly 
seen, is too briefly explored. Implicit and explicit throughout the book is 
the reminder, with reference to the objective problem of the two vocations, 
that the universal spirit and humanistic tradition of the Society of Jesus 
admit of one vocation within another when the primacy of the religious is 
assured. Well and good. Still there is here the history of an abnormally 
prolonged and, in many directions, a crippling tension, apparently not un- 
connected with Hopkins’ having to resolve how much of the poet here and now 
was to be sacrificed to the Religious. The absence from the book of a more 
extensive discussion of this nervous scrupulosity which sets Hopkins apart 
from a whole tradition of Jesuit artists is in effect a minimizing of what 
Father D’Arcy has called a “breakdown,” in the throes of which the poet 
died. A separate paper might well have summed up and evaluated the psycho- 


logical comment of the last fifteen years. 
Fordham University. WiLuAM F. GLEESON. 


Writtnc ror Love or Money. Edited by Norman Cousins. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. Pp. 278. $3.50. 

Here is a handy collection of thirty-five essays on the craft of writing 
fiction, essays, verse by thirty-two writers, all culled from issues of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, some as far back as 1930 and 1934. It is some- 
thing like an inventory sale of garments, of mixed sizes and varying weights, 
“including some well-known trade names.” You paw through the lot, 
choose the color and texture you prefer, and hope it fits. However, it is 
nice to have these impromptu interviews with “guest lecturers,” who tell 
their own experiences, confide their troubles, volunteer advice on how to go 
about selling your screeds; and, occasionally, say some pointed things about 
modern writing, observations that approach criticism. 

The would-be writer will not learn here how to write or even how to sell 
what has been written. What he will learn is that writing involves a lot 
more than a vague wish to write, suffused with dreams of best-sellerdom. 
This collection is a cut above the usual “creative writing” textbook; some 
of the contributors make it so; particularly Rex Stout’s commentary on 
“Crime in Fiction” and Ben Ames Williams’ ‘Fiction’s Fourth Dimension.” 
Others represented include James Truslow Adams, Henry Seidel Canby 
(three times), John Mason Brown, William Saroyan, Pearl Buck. But 
nothing will make anyone a writer who does not sit down and write. I would 
rather prescribe an attentive reading of Kenneth Roberts’ recent 1 Wanted 
To Write as a better medicine for the fledgling, medicine both prophylactic 
and purgative. But even in this collection, the basic ingredient prescribed 
by “the specialists” is industry plus indomitability. There is no easy way to 
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write, either for love or for money. The difference being, if one may 
recapitulate, that one has to write more, work harder if one writes for 
money. Even then you have to have a love of writing that is callous-proof to 
rejection slips. So few are; for which, | suppose, we should be duly grateful. 
University of Scranton. R. F. Grapy. 


Mopvern Ruetoric. With Readings. By Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 


Warren. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1949. Pp. xvii, 928, 


xxii. $3.50. 

This book is another indication of the reviving interest in the ancient art 
of rhetoric. Its distinguished authors have attempted to apply to the study 
and practice of composition some of the fruits of recent: investigations in 
related fields, such as criticism and semantics. The basic method of the 
book is the constant analysis of specific passages of prose and the constant 
relating of precept to example. Suggestions for exercises closely follow on 
example and precept. Integrated with the text by cross-references are thirty- 
three essays, mostly by contemporary authors. Besides chapters on the four 
kinds of discourse, there are chapters on the paragraph, the sentence, style, 
and diction. There is a justifiably full discussion of the importance and func- 
tions of metaphor and of tone in written composition. Though the authors 
have laudably omitted or combined many of the categories and terms which 
clutter up the older style of rhetoric textbooks, the indebtedness of this work 
to those older ones is apparent. Indeed, the authors make no apologies, and 
need not, for features and approaches which might seem to some to be old- 
fashioned. Professors Brooks and Warren have turned out a fine textbook, 
though it must be said that, like most of the other textbooks produced by 
these scholars or by one or the other with different collaborators, the pre- 
cepts and analyses tend to be wordy. 

Le Moyne College. Joun V. Curry. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


War or Peace. By John Foster Dulles. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1950. Pp. 274. $2.50. 

War is probable, but not inevitable. This is the starting point of Mr. 
Dulles’ inquiry into contemporary affairs. 

War is probable, because an armament race is in full swing, and historical 
experience shows that this is a process leading to war. 

But war is not inevitable. It may be prevented by a rational policy on 
the part of the United States. To prepare the formulation of this policy, 
the author first describes the goal of the enemy—on the basis of Stalin’s 
Problems of Leninism it appears to be world conquest; second, he establishes 
the goal of the United States, which is peace; third, he summarizes the poli- 
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cies of the United States since the V-days, with great emphasis on the 
United Nations; fourth, he offers a balance sheet of the successes and failures 
of the opposing camps and comes to the conclusion that, in general, Com- 
munism has been the winner. ‘This he explains by the presence, behind 
Soviet policies, of a dynamic idea and the absence of such an idea behind 
American policies. 

Finally, Mr. Dulles discusses “‘what needs to be done’’—to preserve peace. 
American policies must be really bipartisan and must continue to consider 
the UN to be the cornerstone of peace. But the structure of the UN must 
be changed. It must be made universal—through acceptance of the deal 
offered by the Soviets. The vote in the Assembly, with a few exceptions, 
must be ‘‘weighted,” in order to eliminate the awkward possibility of a coali- 
tion of Arab and Latin American States imposing their will on the great 
powers. In the Security Council, the use of the veto should be allowed 
only when highly important substantive problems are being solved. To effect 
these and a few minor changes, a General Conference foreseen by Art. 109 
of the Charter should be convoked. 

The European recovery program and the North Atlantic pact must be 
vigorously pushed ahead, to achieve real unity of Western Europe; Western 
Germany must be an integral part; this would permit the use of German 
manpower against the Soviets, without creating the danger of another Ger- 
man aggression. A permanent association of the free nations of Asia and 
the Pacific should be created; in its functioning, the distinctive religions and 
cultures of the area should be considered. The role of the military should 
not be overemphasized: peace cannot be preserved in that way. What the 
United States needs most is a spiritual revival that would, in practice, get 
rid of those sordid conditions of life in which the spirit cannot grow. 

The book is addressed to the general public and is written in a very simple 
style. Of necessity, oversimplifications abound. Thus, for instance, the 
sequence, armament race—war, should be qualified, but is not. The cause 
of Communist success is not only the presence of a dynamic idea, but also 
the fact that, in a conflict between the troublemaker and the peaceful indi- 
vidual, the forrner always wins. 

As to the policies suggested by Mr. Dulles, most are reasonable. But 
some, such as changes in the UN, could be carried out only by real agreement 
with the Soviets; to consider such policies as means to ensure peace is to 
reason in a circle. 

On many occasions, to facts of common knowledge the author adds personal 
observations made while in the service of the United States. Of such observa- 
tions, this one is the most interesting: 

“In Moscow in 1947, I met all but two of the members of the Politbureau 
at a dinner given by Stalin. .. . As I sat and looked upon their faces, I got 
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the impression of tremendous controlled power. They showed the toughness 
of men who had lived dangerously and had survived because, so far, they had 
killed before being killed. . . . They showed the quality of cold calculation 
which has made the Russians the world’s greatest chessplayers.” 

Fordham University. N. S. TimMasuerr. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS IN THE FAR East. By Pauline Tompkins. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 426. $5.00. 

Dr. Tompkins’ book is a study of the Russo-American rivalry in the Far 
East, from its beginning in 1898 up to the present day; it enters deep into the 
details of diplomatic negotiations and political actions and is based on an 
extensive study of sources. The story is told on the foundation of the 
author’s profound dislike of the theory of the balance of power. Since the 
balance of power was, until recently, the resultant of the composition of the 
forces of quite a few nations, the story of American-Russian relations in the 
Far East of necessity expands into a much more complicated story of kaleido- 
scopic movements by the various nations. Through long chapters, attention 
is focused on Russo-Japanese, Russo-Chinese, American-Japanése relations, 
and so on, 

The author criticizes the “theory” of the balance of power whenever 
opportunity presents itself. She does not quite realize that the “theory” 
correctly reflects a fact which is a necessary corollary of the anarchic struc- 
ture of the community of nations. What can and must be objected to, 
therefore, is a doctrine which would assert that this state of things is “natural” 
and thus unchangeable. This is not the case, but it is also obvious that the 
alternative, a world organization which would overcome anarchy and enforce 
international law, is possible only on the background of a minimum agreement 
among the major nations. So long as this agreement is conspicuous by its 
absence—and how can there be agreement on principles between the adherents 
of Christian and democratic ideas on the one hand and those of the communis- 
tic ideology on the other—so long will the system of the balance of power be 
a sad but inevitable state of affairs. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Tue Revativiry or War ANp Peace. A Study in Law, History and 
Politics. By Fritz Grob. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xviii, 402. $5.00. 

We are living in a strange state of affairs which is neither war nor peace. 
This has probably been the source of the inspiration which resulted in the 
writing of the work under review. The book consists of two parts, one 
historical, the other theoretical. In the former, a few cases are presented 
in detail, such as the American naval operations against France (1798-1800), 
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the battle of Navarino (1827), the French operations against Annam and 
China (1882-85), the Boxer expedition (1900-02), the Manchurian con- 
flict (1931-33) and the Sino-Japanese “incident’’ (1937-41); however, the 
discussion of these major cases is often interrupted by narratives of analogous 
cases, such as the French blockade of Argentina (1838-40), or the blockade 
of Venezuela (1902-03). It appears that cases of this sort have been num- 


erous and diversified. They are told in a clear and interesting manner; per- 


haps the narrative would have gained if the arrangement were chronological, 


which it is not. 
The second, or theoretical, part of the book is centered around this prob- 


lem: if there is neither war nor peace, what rules of international or munici- 
pal law are to be applied, those regulating peaceful or those regulating war- 
like relations between nations? A number of definitions, declarations and 
judicial decisions are brought into discussion, but despite all efforts to sys- 
tematize the material nothing definite results. The author did not even 
write a conclusion, which might perhaps have read as follows: in situations 
intermediary between war and peace nobody can tell in advance what rules 
of international and municipal law will be applied. A sad state of affairs, 


characteristic of the under-development of international law in general. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Procress AND Power. By Carl Becker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 

Pp. xli, 116. $2.50. 

The three lectures (given at Stanford University by Professor Carl Becker 
in 1935) which comprise this book, might well have been entitled The Futility 
of Living. A more cheerless book of its size would be hard to find. The author, 
an histoman, decided to write learnedly about something of which he knew 
nothing. This book is the natural result. History as such does not explain the 
origin of the world, the appearance of man, or the destiny of man. Becker 
apparently assumed that he, as an historian, had the information which should 
be associated with the matters mentioned in the preceding sentence. His basic 
assumption, on page 9, vitiates everything that follows. Here it is: “I shall 
assume that man has emerged without credentials or instructions from a 
universe that is as unaware of him as of itself, and as indifferent to his fate 
as to its own.”’ Having made that not particularly brilliant or new assumption, 
the late Mr. Becker for no very evident reason ridicules the late Mr. Chester- 
ton because the latter believed in infallibility. Mr. Becker was too “scholarly” 
and too “scientific” to entertain any such belief. As he observes: ““We do not 
really believe in infallibility,” and again on the same page: “As scientists we 
abjure infallibility” (p. 12). Having rid the world of infallibility, the historian 
then proceeded, just for good measure, to rid it of morality by observing: “As 
for morality, what, if anything, is it but custom, which is admittedly nothing 
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if not infinitely variable?” (p. 14). However, Mr. Becker does not discard 
everything. He cherishes Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Humanity, Toleration, 
and Reason but he has a profound aversion for Authority, Compulsion, 
Obedience, Regimentation, Uniformity, and Standardization (p. 15). 

Having by this time departed so far from the field of history that almost 
anything might be considered permissible, Mr. Becker decides to examine “in 
what essential respects man has become different from what he was, from his 
cousins the apes” and he further observes that the “extent and character of 
this difference . . . will be taken as the measure of human progress” (p. 19). 
He then goes back to the Java Man, Pithecanthropus erectus, and associates 
him with a period 500,000 years ago. He adds 6,000 years for good measure, 
the period of recorded history, so that the remaining ninety-five pages of the 
book undertake the rather impressive task of presenting an account of man’s 
activity for the past 506,000 years. Even Ranke did not attempt that when 
he undertook his Weltgeschichte. The result is not particularly instructive or 
interesting. 

At the end of the third chapter the author is as confused as the reader and 
apparently even more depressed, if that is possible. Although the historian is 
supposed to be able to give at least some “proof” for his statements, Mr. 
Becker, discussing the mystery of creation, writes in this unhistorical fashion: 
“We understand that certain bits of animated dust distinguish themselves from 
others, dignify themselves with the name of Man. . . . But their activities, 
however long continued, are infinitesimal in extent and impotent in effect, 
of no consequence to the universe, admittedly one of Nature’s indiscretions 

op hae BSR. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Pau KIntery. 


Catuoiic SoctaL THouGcur. Its Approach to Contemporary Problems. 
By Melvin J. Williams. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. xv, 
567. $5.00. 

This is a monumental work in which the author, a non-Catholic, has 
brought together and systematized almost all the contributions ever made 
by Catholics to the social sciences in the broadest meaning of the term. After 
an introductory study of the sociological implications of St. Thomas’ thought, 
the author passes in review Catholic contributions to sociological theory, 
history, anthropology, economics, political science and jurisprudence. He 
continues by presenting the major Catholic writings on selected social groups, 
especially the family, on social problems, especially crime, and on the theory 
of social work. In a thoughtful conclusion, Professor Williams summarizes 
his findings and offers interesting ideas about the basic problems of sociology, 
especially its methodology. He acknowledges having written his book under 


the pressure of a bias, the most pardonable bias of believing in the value of 
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“a synthetic-autonomous sociology.” The last 120 pages are occupied with 
notes, a selected bibliography and indexes. 

Every section of the book begins with a general introduction which is 
followed by a classificatory presentation of the ideas of Catholics on a par- 
ticular subject. Thus, speaking of Catholic contributions to sociological 
theory, he distinguishes between Catholic schools—the synthetic and the sys- 
tematic. When speaking of economics, he arranges the Catholic writings into 
four “‘positions’—orthodox, empiric, historical and sociological. Political 
thought is divided into social apologetics, Christian solidarism, personalism, 
political pluralism, historical objectivism, and so on. In this way, he shows 
that the basic unity of the philosophical background of the authors under 
study has not prevented Catholic thought from displaying a salutary and 
progressive variability. 

In Professor Williams’ excellent book, the present reviewer sees two archi- 
tectonic defects. First, the book contains too little about too much. Hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of names are mentioned; but very often they just 
remain names or are followed by insignificant remarks about the topics dis- 
cussed by the individual authors. But on many occasions, the author gives 
clear and concise summaries of ideas; the reviewer believes that the author 
has been most successful in presenting the ideas of St. Thomas, Christopher 
Dawson, H. Pesch and the French institutionalists. 

Second—and this is more important—the work does not sufficiently em- 
phasize the difference between contributions made by Catholics as Catholics 
and contributions which follow the lines generally accepted in particular 
disciplines. Thus, for instance, the author insists on the fact that Pesch 
chose to speak of national economy rather than economics as such. But the 


term “national economy” is common among German economists independently 
of school or denomination. Had the author singled out and emphasized what 
Catholics have said gua Catholics, he would perhaps have offered an even 
more forceful presentation of the thesis that Catholic social thought has been 


of paramount importance. 

Nevertheless, the book is of high value. It fills an obvious gap in the 
current studies of the history and present-day state of social thought; as 
mentioned by the author, in Sorokin’s classic work on Contemporary Socto- 
logical Theories, hardly a dozen of the authors surveyed by Professor Williams 
are given attention. Therefore, the book should become an indispensable 
item in the reading list in every course on sociological theories, especially 
in Catholic institutions. The author’s views on sociology and its methods 
should be carefully considered by anyone reflecting or writing on these 
subjects. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 
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Turkry: An Economic Appraisat. By Max W. Thornburg, Graham 
Spry, and George Soule. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. Pp. 
xi, 324. $3.50. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has produced an unusual and a most inter- 
esting and timely report in its study of Turkey. It is unusual in the sense that 
it is a pioneer study. The Fund sets out to determine just how the United 
States and American capital could assist in promoting the economic develop- 
ment of Turkey. 

The study was begun before President Truman formulated his Point Four 
Program in which he outlined the dynamic economic possibilities in the 
development of backward areas through the assistance of American “know- 
how” and capital. For this reason the publication of the report at this time 
is of unusual significance. Similar studies will have to be made in the case 
of many other countries in implementing the Point Four Program. As a 
matter of fact, the State Department has already published a report on 
the possibilities for development in Brazil. 

The Fund's work was directed by men who were unusually well qualified 
for the job. Max Thornburg has lived in the Middle East for many years 
and knows it as few Westerners do and Mr. Spry, a Canadian, was assistant to 
Sir Stafford Cripps during his mission to India. 

The report itself is unusually well done—objective, authoritative and 
hard-hitting. After an introductory chapter which outlines Turkey’s geo- 
graphical position and describes its population, the authors (in Chapter 2) 
discuss the impact of the Turkish Revolution on the people and upon the 
Turkish economy. They find that the Revolution and the formation of 
the Turkish Republic have affected only a small part of the total population—- 
perhaps two million out of the total population of twenty million people. 
The economic policies followed since the formation of the Republic have 
created but a thin veneer of industrialization. Basically the country is agri- 
cultural and the industrial segment is to a large extent completely divorced 
from the mass of the population and is unsupported by it. 

Like many underdeveloped countries the new Turkish Republic was anxious 
to industrialize. When industrialization did not take place rapidly, the 
state concluded that private enterprise could not produce, and undertook to 
do the job itself. Little attention was given to the fact that government 
taxation and other policies made private development difficult or impossible, 
and that, in addition, there was no tradition of private industrial enterprise 
in Turkey. Traditionally the country was one of farmers and traders ruled 
by a tight bureaucracy. This pattern still continues despite the government's 
program (known as Etatism) of developing key industries, which is to be 
achieved through a succession of Five Year Plans. 
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The report clearly shows the difficulties which face backward countries in 
their efforts (in most cases fired by a spirit of nationalism) to achieve indus- 
trialization and greatly improved living standards in a short period of time. 
The authors show that the Turkish program has involved great waste in 
the misapplied use of resources. First things, such as the improvement of 
transportation, public health and agriculture, were not given top priority. 
Instead a few spectacular projects were developed which were not coordi- 
nated with one another or with the economy in which they were to operate. 
As a result they have operated at excessive costs and at less than capacity. 
Economic development is a slow process that must be built step by step. It is 
apparent that the objectives of the Point Four Program will take decades, 
not years, to achieve. 

The authors review the present condition and the future needs of Turkish 
agriculture, transportation, communications, mining, manufacturing and 
energy resources in Chapters 3 to 6 inclusive. The picture, generally speak- 
ing, is one of opportunities missed and efforts misapplied. Agriculture is 
ineficient and could be greatly improved with little or no foreign assistance. 
Under Etatism, there has developed a mixed economy with both public and 
private industrial enterprises. In some fields, such as iron and steel and coal, 
the industry is entirely publicly owned and controlled; in others we find both 
public and private enterprises. Private enterprise has not thrived when sub- 
ject to competition from government enterprises. 

In Chapters 8 and 9 the report contains a critical assessment of the present 
state of the Turkish economy and a series of recommendations as to what 
role both the Turks and the United States could play in its improvement. 
The authors conclude that Turkey's present developmental needs do not re- 
quire large investments of dollar or other foreign capital. Much could be 
done with existing resources. The greatest need is for trained advisers, good 


managers, competent technicians—in short, production and commercial 
“know-how.” The United States can help to supply this need. It can be 
supplied by the establishment of branch or subsidiary enterprises by United 
States firms in Turkey or Turkish enterprises, public or private, could con- 
tract for the services of technicians. In either case little will be accomplished 
unless the restraints and restrictions which now hamper the efficient produc- 


tion of the most widely needed goods are removed. 
Fordham University. CHaries J. WALSH. 


GRUNDLINIEN DER ANTIKEN RecuTs- UND STAATSPHILOSOPHIE. By Dr 
Alfred Verdross-Drossberg. Wien: Springer-Verlag, 1948. Pp. viii, 183. 
$4.50. 

This book by an internationally recognized authority in the field of inter- 
national law and of political and legal philosophy is in the best tradition of 
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European scholarship (which was, after all, only driven underground but 
could not be destroyed by the Nazi tyranny). It is called, somewhat modestly, 
“Outlines” of ancient legal and political philosophy, but it is actually much 
more than that and will stand, by its own merits, along with such books as 
those of Sir Ernest Barker. 

The book, which in its second edition enlarges upon Plato's political 
philosophy and the present (unfavorable) influence of Platonism upon con- 
temporary thinking, has deservedly found general approval. The author 
discusses the legal and political philosophies of Hesiod, Heraclitus, the 
Sophists, concentrates on Plato and Aristotle, and closes with a short but 
precise chapter on the ancient idea of Imperium in Cicero and the Stoa. The 
introduction gives a factual presentation of the Greek political reality which 
is the city-state or polis, and it stresses that the Greek polis did not grasp the 
fundamental rights of the individual person versus the State. The chapter on 
the Greek Enlightenment, as Hegel already called the age of the sophists, 
seems to the reviewer excellent, because it gives, with justice and without 
Platonic bias, a differentiating survey of the sophists. After all, there were 
“good” and “bad”’ sophists. 

Naturally, the most important part of the book concerns Plato and Aris- 
totle. The author throws some new light on Plato's political philosophy by 
systematically relating Eros-Idea-Polis. The Symposton and the Politeia are 
related: the Eros is male-female and, as such, produces new citizens for the 
polis; it is spiritual-male (as opposed to pederasty), uniting the men citizens 
to the political community in stable friendship, and it is finally the philosophi- 
cal Eros enlightening the Statesman in ruling the polis. The author contends, 
furthermore—and the reviewer agrees with him—that the customary vitw 
about the Nomoi as a product of “resignation” (Wilamowitz-Moellendorf) 
is not tenable; the link between the two famous works, certainly different in 
views and mood, is the Dialog Politikos with its two types of rulers: the 
ideal philosophical ruler and the ordinary politician or statesman. The latter 
and his laws—mostly imperfect—are the subject matter of the Nomoi, but 
these laws, too, ought to be, however imperfectly, reflections of the Idea. 
Thus the doctrine of Ideas, in the foreground in the Politeia, is not lacking 


in the Nomoi. The latter also show the consciousness of divine vocation in 


Plato. 
Plato’s political philosophy, like that of Aristotle, is even more totalitarian 


than Hegel's theory. The author points out that Plato’s theory lacks the 
idea of Agape which sees in every man its brother. Neither Plato nor Aristo- 
tle, for that matter, can be considered as having conceived the idea of inalien- 
able natural rights for Man. Plato’s state is a “closed” not an “open” society. 
The author closes this chapter with a pertinent comparison of Nietzsche and 


Plato. 
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The next chapters are devoted to a precise representation of Aristotle's 
political theory. Here the author stresses how much more original Plato is, 
without denying Aristotle’s independence by reason of his different epis- 
temology and metaphysics and especially his theory of teleology. What 
Aristotle excels in is the empirical and comparative study of constitutions and 
his “realism”; he is not only concentrating on the ideal State but on the polis 
as it is and on concrete reforms, even though they are piecemeal. More so 
than Plato, Aristotle is interested in the concrete problems of practical politics 
and less in abstract theories. This “realism” might, perhaps, have made him 
more popular in the Middle Ages, which had to build a new urban civilization 
after the wane of feudalism and the manorial system. The work closes with a 
short chapter on the Stoic idea of a universal imperium and natural law. 

This book deserves highest praise for its scholarship and its familiarity with 
the immense literature on ancient legal and political philosophy which has 
accumulated in recent decades. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. H. RoMMEN. 


Business Cycies in Sececrep INpustriaL Areas. By Philip Neff and 
Annette Weifenbach. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 274. $4.00. 


Anyone who is inclined to suggest remedies for business cycles will find a 


dose of caution in this book. The Haynes Foundation, dedicated to regional 
economic studies, has set the authors to compare business fluctuations in the 
industrial areas of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh from 1919 to 1945, 

Naturally, both value and output indices occasionally show striking peculiari- 
ties in the various regions. For example, unless price changes are large, some 
of the minor cycles, important enough to be classed as “reference cycles” by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, simply do not appear in certain 
areas. Employment turns out so erratic in Detroit that no seasonal index can 
be constructed. 

However, the study limits itself to “facts.” No cycle theories are advanced’ 
or supported. We get extensive tables (over fifty pages of them), excellent 
charts and other statistical measurements, but no complete analysis of the 
reality that even one of the series represents. Are we supposed to take these 
mathematical abstractions, whose nature singly we do not understand, and 
from them discover the causal sequences in cycles? 

The statistical technique becomes overelaborate at times, particularly in the 
use of mean and coefficient-of-variation measurements for short-period series; 
the charts seem definitely superior in summarizing detail and avoiding arbitrary 
terminal dates. Another work-sheet process that should be in the appendices 
is the presentation of straight-line trends as curved lines on semi-log charts. 

New York, N. Y. R. JANCAUSKAS. 
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Tue THeory or FLuctuations 1x Contemporary Economic THOUGHT. 
By Sidney D. Merlin. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
168. $2.75. 

The latest trend in business cycle theory is in the last two chapters of this 
book. With the help of several Columbia professors (J. M. Clark, J. W. 
Angell, J. Dorfman, W. S. Vickrey), Dr. Merlin proposes a most “unscien- 
tific” approach: the blending of long- and short-run economic developments. 
This simple step has involved redefining economics, absorbing the theory of 
economic development into fluctuation theory, humiliating equilibrium analysis 
and exalting the institutional approach. In plain and shocking terms, Dr. 
Merlin holds that economists have been distracted by mathematical generaliza- 
tions, and business journals have long followed far more realistic methods in 
judging business trends. 

In his illustrative description of the interwar period in the United States, 
the author is weak; for he manages to discuss investment conditions, pro- 
ductivity, overhead charges, etc., without indicating their relative importance. 
He makes no mention of monetary institutions or policies. Nor does he give 
proof of certain relations, e.g., that rigid prices “in a number of fields” shielded 
excess capacity. In fact, some of the diluted “theorizing” (e.g., on pp. 155-7) 
skates on a very thin ice of data. 

The first five chapters dispose of some highly respected cycle theories: 
Hicks’s dynamics, all Keynesian variations, Swedish sequence analysis and the 
fascinating econometric approach. Unfortunately, the discussion of these 
theories is on a very technical, graduate level. Since there is not enough 
development of argument, the conclusions burst on the reader; and then the 
writer, as if not knowing what else to do, keeps repeating his summaries and 
conclusions in a most annoying fashion. Some confusing sentences, and a few 
omitted or belated definitions, help to put the book in the best tradition of bad 
economic style. What makes the experience peculiarly trying is the knowledge 
that some of these theories have been exploded neatly in economic journals. 

New York, N. Y. R. JANCAUSKAS. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Reticious Revott Acainst Reason. By L. Harold DeWolf. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp, 217. $2.50. 

This is a lucid and orderly study of a major question agitating the Protestant 
mind today. Professor DeWolf of the Boston University School of Theology 
directs himself to one aspect of the “crisis theology,” which is so popular in 
Europe and America. Common to the writings of Barth, the early Brunner 
and Niebuhr is an attack upon the competence of reason in religious matters. 
This is a continuation of Kierkegaard’s thesis of the ‘‘crucifixion of the under- 
standing” as a condition of Christian faith. Kierkegaard in turn was able to 
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gather support from a venerable tradition of Christian warnings against the 
encroachments of philosophy and the disbelief generated by rationalism. 

After indicating these backgrounds, the author offers a systematic state- 
ment of Kierkegaard’s strictures against reason, a point-by-point rebuttal from 
the standpoint of reason, a counterattack against irrationalism and a con- 
cluding chapter on a measured synthesis of faith and reason. The statement 
of Kierkegaard’s case is eminently fair, given the limitations of the approach. 
It is based upon the Fragments and the Postscript, books in which Kierke- 
gaard explained the relations between faith and reason from the viewpoint 
of a high-minded pagan, who was resolved to expose the compromises entailed 
by ordinary Christian apologetics. Later crisis theologians accepted this 
exposition as the normal presentation of the problem. A second qualification 
is the strictly systematic interest of DeWolf’s analysis. He does not give 
proper weight to the special historical circumstances under which Kierke- 
gaard worked and by which his views are conditioned. 

A vigorous defense is made of the rightful place of reason in human life. 
Ihe frequently preferred charge that reason is essentially idolatrous, a high 
court before which God Himself is summoned for judgment, is well refuted. 
DeWolf shows the need for distinguishing between various meanings and 
uses of reason. Paradoxically, the dialectical theologians share with natu- 
ralists like John Dewey the prejudice that revealed faith and reason are 
mutually exclusive and antagonistic. But apart from these extreme positions, 
there is much solid ground upon which the harmony of faith and reason can 
be established. DeWolf bases his hope for such cooperation upon the rational 
method elaborated by his colleague, E. $. Brightman. This is called the 
method of “unlimited comprehensive coherence.” It involves a readiness to 
test and revise hypotheses by the constant accretion of new evidence, by 
attention to the widest possible range of experience, and by consistency with 
already ascertained facts and principles. Reason interpreted in this way is 
not an autonomous reason divorced from experience in all its variety and 
from dependence upon God. Despite this methodological agreement, or per- 
haps precisely because of it, DeWolf rejects Brightman’s notable doctrine 
of a finite God, in Whom there is an unintelligible Given. It is rightly ob- 
served that this view defeats in principle any attempt to deal rationally with 
manifestations of evil. 

This essay is indicative of the current American Protestant effort to assimi- 
late the best in “neo-orthodoxy,” without losing grasp on reason. There is 
noticeable a new-found respect for reason’s role in theology. This is an 
unexpected effect of having felt and weighed the full force of the existential 


denunciation and revolt. 


St. Louis University. James COLLINs. 
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Le Sens ve u’Hisrome. Essai d'une philosophie de la destinée humaine. 
By Nicolas Berdiaeft. Paris: Aubier (Editions Montaigne), 1948. Pp. 221. 
On the twenty-fourth of March, 1948, Nicholas Berdiaeff died suddenly at 

Clamart, near Paris. He had lived there since 1924, the year in which he left 

Moscow, after being expelled, together with a group of savants, by the Soviet 

government. 

Nicholas Berdiaeff was one of the teachers of the generation between 
the two wars, and in many respects he played the role of precursor. The 
void which he leaves behind is immense and, although it is still too soon to 
evaluate clearly the entire significance of his work, it is important to em- 
phasize all that is owed to him. 

Berdiaeff’s thought is essentially religious, Christian in its inspiration. He 
was one of the first to point out that the great contemporary movements, 
Communism and Fascism, are in reality religious movements—in the phrase 
of Raymond Aron, “secular religions.” Berdiaeff saw very well that these 
“religions” owed their appeal to the authentic Christian truths which they 
had inherited, though in a perverted form, at a time when these same truths 
were no longer being lived throughout the Christian world. He was one of 
those who strove to distinguish the truth and the error of Communism and at 
the same time to disentangle the true Christian order from the compromising 
structures in which it sometimes found itself embedded. 

At the center of Berdiaeft's thought is the problem of history. This prob- 
lem, as we know, is one of the most important themes of the philosophers of 
the nineteenth century. With history a new dimension is disclosed to philo- 
sophic thinking. We know how much was made of it in the opposed per- 
spectives of Hegel and Marx. Through the philosophy of history, the theories 
of Darwin on evolution, and the historical materialism of Karl Marx, history 
has been integrated into the vision of the world of the modern man. 

The two world wars could not but give to the problem of history a new 
urgency and a new acuteness. While in the nineteenth century the problem 
was the appanage of the rationalist and materialist philosophers, in the twen- 
tieth century it is principally Christian thinkers who have inherited it. It suf- 
fices to mention the names of Gilson, Maritain, Christopher Dawson, Pére 
de Lubac, and Cullman. The philosophy of Berdiaeff is a philosophy of history 
viewed in a Christian perspective. 

There is nothing astonishing about that. Modern thought, from Hegel to 
Marx to Bergson, owes to Christianity the notion of history. Ancient phil- 
osophy had ignored history. For it, there was the question of escaping from 
Becoming. In Plato and in Aristotle, and again in the Stoics, we find the 
idea of a cycle, of an eternal return. Christianity alone has been able to impose 
on thought the conception of history. It does this, first of all, through the 
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decisive importance which is given to the event, which is unique, and intro- 
duces, as a consequence, a radically new element. For the existence of man, 
of humanity, and of the material universe is changed through an event—the 
Incarnation. Finally, the succession of events reveals a significance. There is 
a past and a future, The will of God substitutes for the eternal return of 
things which engendered the Greek melancholy, the creative continuousness— 
basis of Christian hope-—by which the salvation of the world is realized. 

Le sens de l' Histoire takes place in this perspective. Published one year 
after the death of Berdiaeff, it is not, however, one of his latest works. It 
is the translation of a book brought out in Russian in 1923, which was a col- 
lection of conferences given to the Moscow Academy in 1919 and 1920. The 
reader will find in this little book, written during Berdiaeff’s full maturity, 
the major themes which were to be developed later. Against every monistic 
philosophy—the power of seduction of which, he says, comes from the fact 
that it is easier to be a slave than a free man—he affirms his dualistic position. 
The destiny of man is the trial of a liberty which is exercised in the midst of 
the world, the fight of the spirit against “objectivation,” which he defines as 
“the kingdom of this world opposed to the kingdom of God.” Hence originate 
his essential theses of the primacy of liberty over being, of spirit over nature, 
of subject over object, of creation over evolution, of the person over the gen- 
eral and universal, of love over law. 

In order to possess all of Berdiaeff's thought on the problem of history it 


would be good to approach Le sens de l'Histoire through his last works, Essai 
de métaphysique eschatologique and Dialectique existentielle du Divin et de 


l' Homme. 
One is not forced to share the views of Berdiaeft on the philosophy of his- 


tory. His chapter entitled “Histoire et eschatologie” lacks necessary precision. 
Moreover, Berdiaeff’s thought is not systematic. Often there is a lack of logical 
connections. Sometimes they are even completely missing. We are more fre- 
quently in the presence of a series of intuitions which open up perspectives. 
The best pages of Le sens de l'Histoire are to be found in the two chapters 
entitled respectively, “Le destin du peuple juif’’ and “Le christianisme et 
I’histoire.”” His analysis of the notion of progress must be described. He reveals 
with lucidity the equivocal meanings of this term, the notion of which is at 
the heart of the metaphysics of history. He shows that progress is a seculari- 
zation of the messianic idea. In our day progress has assumed a profane and 
often an antireligious character. The “religion” of progress has hopes of sup- 
planting all religions and of being the foundation of a new humanism. No one 
has pointed out better than Berdiaeff the inevitable culmination of every god- 
less humanism: its transformation into an antihumanism. Atheistic humanism 
is a mutilation of man. It produces what he calls “the decomposition of the 
human image.” In the preface to the French edition prepared a little before 
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his death, he writes, “Under the influence of lived experiences and of the de- 
humanization which has sprung up in the world, my thought is more and 
more penetrated with the necessity of defending the dignity of man and his 
liberty, a subject which corresponds to the principal preoccupation of my life.” 

This is enough to indicate the importance and the timeliness of the work 
of Nicholas Berdiaeff and of his Christian philosophy of history in particular. 
It contains precious elements for the solving of one of the most serious 


problems of our times. 


Lyon, France. Lucien Fraisse. 


DiaLocues FROM Detpnt. By J. Loewenberg. Berkeley, California: 

University of California Press, 1949. Pp. x, 304. $3.50. 

The philosophical dialogue, that form which Plato brought to perfection, 
has been employed from time to time by many other philosophers—Giordano 
Bruno, Berkeley, Hume, and Lessing among the number—as the appropriate 
vehicle for much of their thought. In the present fluid state of aesthetic 


theory, it seems quite natural that Professor Loewenberg should choose the 

dialogue form for the discussion of a limited number of controversial issues. 
Throughout the eight dialogues there are but two characters, “Meredy” 

and “Hardith.” ‘The author is entirely sincere when he says in the Preface, 


“Neither speaker speaks for me.”” Professor Loewenberg is to be commended 
for his consistent success in avoiding the “straw man,” the character who is 
only set up to be knocked down. The dialogues were first read to the Arts 
Club of the University of California and were later used as the text of a 
course on the philosophy of art given by the author at Harvard University in 
1947-1948. Since the central purpose seems to have been to arouse discussion, 
there is all the more justification for each dialogue ending—like some of 
Plato’s—in an inconclusive fashion. It would be very interesting to know, 
in the case of each dialogue, which alternative view, or what type of synthesis 
of the two views, is favored by the author. At the same time, Professor 
Loewenberg undoubtedly felt that to show his own hand too clearly would 
have interfered with his main purpose. 

The first dialogue, entitled ““The Comic as Tragic,” discusses the thesis 
that, under some circumstances, a comic treatment of a subject may reveal its 
intrinsic tragedy more clearly than a tragic treatment. In the second, 
“Wagner and Criticism,” the theme is not so much the music of Wagner as 
the issue whether aesthetic judgments are purely hedonic and subjective or, 
on the contrary, objective in character. A dialogue on “Aesthetic Freedom” 
discusses, among other issues, the question as to whether everyone has an 
inalienable right to pronounce aesthetic judgments or whether such judgments 
should be informed and critical. Chapter IV, “Nature and Art,” explores 
opposing attitudes on the relation between our appreciation of nature and 
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our aesthetic judgments of human artifacts. In the following dialogue, “Art 
and Morality,” the issue is raised as to whether aesthetic value consists 
wholly in the pleasure afforded by works of art to the beholder and to the 
artist himself, or whether it resides more in the humanizing, civilizing, 
broadly ethical and spiritual significance of art. Three related dialogues 
bring the book to a close. In “The Paradox of Tragedy,” the question is 
raised whether the contemplation of tragedy, an art involving conflict, sin, 
suffering, evil, pathos, is or is not reducible to refined hedonic enjoyment. 
“The Significance of Tragedy” argues whether tragedy moves us by its 
structure alone or whether it affects us as a sort of philosophic compendium 
of human life as a whole. ‘The Fallacy of Tragedy” raises the question 
whether tragedy, when viewed as a philosophical interpretation of life, does 
not imply the pathetic fallacy, a reading into the cosmos of man’s purposes 
and ideals. 

These dialogues do not pretend to include all the important issues in the 
philosophy of art. They are stimulating, provocative, worth reading and 
rereading. ‘The two characters are well sustained, though not rigidly so. 
The style has real literary merit; the book contains many quotable passages. 
In a manner suggestive of certain musical structures, a given dialogue not 
only develops its own theme, but subtly introduces the theme of the 


following one. 


The book is attractively made, the type is large and clear, and the text is 
almost entirely free from typographical errors. 
Elmira College. Joun R. Turtte. 


From STATESMAN TO PuiLosopHerR. A Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism. By 
Waiter McIntosh Merrill. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. 284. $3.50. 

The title of this thoroughly documented and well-indexed study is a little 
misleading. It is a survey of the intellectual and quasi-theological contre- 
versies of the whole school of English deists through, and in which, the 
position and tenets of Henry St. John (Lord Viscount Bolingbroke) are 
delimited so as to reveal the general characteristics and orientation of his 
thought. 

The author has done a fine job wisely. To have undertaken an exposition 
of Bolingbroke’s “system” would have been an impossibility. He had none. 
On the other hand to have undertaken to analyze deism critically might have 
beclouded its presentation. Possibly the author was animated by a sincere 
sense of inability to do so. Whatever the reason, he has achieved a worth- 
while book by not attempting to do two jobs at once. As a result a fairly 
complete picture of the underlying conceptions and characteristic conclusions 
of deistic rationalism emerges from this study so that student and critic alike 
may grasp them. 
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Bolingbroke himself is revealed as being both an anti-intellectualist and 
an anti-anthropomorphicist in his philosophical thinking. Inconsistent as he 
was, he appears to have been the most consistent of the English deists. One 
of the important keys to the thought of any philosopher is, of course, his 
conception of the natural law. The author shows quite rightly that in 
Bolingbroke’s conception that law is derived from the will of God. Divine 
law is revealed completely to man in the nature of things and the moral law 
is therefore derived from the social nature implanted in men. Since God 
has thus manifested His will (relative to man) by implanting it in the nature 
of things further “revelation”—+so-called, says Bolingbroke, by the contrivers 
of “artificial theology”—was unnecessary and therefore unlikely. Such 
theology was, to Bolingbroke, an intellectual fraud. 

College of New Rochelle. Exvpon M. Tattey. 


SCIENCE 


Deatu or A Science in Russia. Edited by Conway Zirkle. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 319. $3.75, 

The unusual dedication of this book tersely proclaims what has happened 
in Russia to a very important science: 

To that great company of Russian geneticists and cytologists, now dispersed and 
destroyed, to those who lost their positions and are denied the exercise of their pro- 


fession, to those who simply disappeared, to those who died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances, to those who, to save their families, recanted: this book is respectfully 


dedicated. 


The decline in the USSR of genetics, which at the time was well estab- 
lished, seems to have begun considerably before 1939 when it became more 
evident to the geneticists of the rest of the world. Then came the arrest 
in 1940 of N. I. Vavilov (1887-1942), who at that time enjoyed world-wide 
recognition as a scientist. He was virtually replaced by the Michurin of 
today, T. D. Lysenko and his followers, whose theories are officially approved 
by the Kremlin. 

This volume includes (besides a preface and a 33-page Introduction) an 
annotated compilation of papers and articles, mostly controversial, letters of 
recantation, and two letters of resignation from the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR sent by Prof. H. J. Muller, Indiana University, under date of 
September 24, 1948, and Sir Henry H. Dale of London on November 22, 
1948. A statement which condemns the action of the Soviet government 
under the signatures of the Executive Committee of the Governing Board 
of the American Institute of Biological Sciences and which was published 
in Science (110:124-125) is also reprinted in this book. 

Most of the Russian documents included were first published in Pravda, 
a Moscow newspaper, and many of them have since appeared in English 
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translation in American periodicals, particularly The Journal of Heredity. 
Among the prominent contributors, besides Muller and Dale, such geneticists 
as Darlington, Dobzhansky, Dunn and Sax are included. 

How such a tragic downfall of scientific method and practice can happen 
is understandable under a dictatorship of almost unlimited power, particu- 
larly when due allowance is made for the ignorance and naiveté of many of 
those who willingly cooperated in this calamity; even the degrading letters 
of recantation of those Russian scientists who were helpless under such coer- 
cion are not inexplicable. But the exact answer to the question why such 
an issue was favored by the Party is neither definite nor satisfactory. 

Attention is called to a persistent misrepresentation of Mendelian heredity 
by the Party. For the Mendelist-Morganist doctrine which the Communists 
hold as essentially metaphysical-idealistic, they substitute the Michurin doc- 
trine which they hold as essentially materialistic-idealistic. Thus in Lysenko’s 
report at the session of the V. I. Lenin Academy of Agricultural Science, 
July 31, 1948, a section is written under the subtitle “Scholasticism of Men- 
delian-Morganism.” 

Ignorance, nevertheless, is of several kinds and of varied degrees and, 
unfortunately, all of it is not in Russia or behind the iron curtain today. 
This statement is substantiated by a quotation from the Introduction to the 
book: “In medieval theology, when such an arbitrary limit was set to 
human thought, the subject, exempted from reason, was apt to be labeled a 
mystery and revered as such. Today in Russia a simple verboten is enough” 


(p. 22). 
Rosary College. Sister Mary Etien O’ HANLON. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. Race, Language, Culture, Psychology, Prehistory. By 
Alfred Louis Kroeber. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948. 
Pp. xii, 856, Index xxxix. $7.50. 

Mirror ror Man. The Relation of Anthropology to Modern Life. By 
Clyde Kluckhohn. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1949. Pp. xi, 313. $3.75. 

Anthropology in full-dress review is presented by these two books. Kroe- 
ber’s is an encyclopedic text, the most valuable of its kind on the market. 
Although the general reader would hardly push right through it from be- 
ginning to end without stopping, he will nevertheless find it extremely useful 
in its several parts. It is written in its author’s usual simple and unaffected 
style, and with his usual calm good sense. Kluckhohn’s is overtly directed 
at the intelligent public. Composed with articulateness and scope, and pre- 
senting the main lines of anthropology, it justifies the award of the Whittlesey 


House prize. 
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Both volumes are the work of experienced anthropologists. Both show 
how much of theoretic and immediately practical value there is in anthro- 
pology. Both reveal how active and protean is this science; and how much 
in current anthropological doctrine must be qualified before receiving Catholic 
acceptance. The fundamental qualification is, of course, based on the fact 
that no social science is of itself complete. It must be capped by philosophy ; 
otherwise its structure is truncated. And whether the antimetaphysicians are 
aware of it or not, they bring to their announced “objective” study of Man 
a philosophy of their own. 

Dr. Kroeber is one of the great names of American anthropology, and 
deservedly so. His work has been long and varied and intelligent. In this 
book, he presents the fruits of his experience. His long discussion of the 
theory of culture (the key concept of anthropology) is the first comprehensive 
exposition of his views on this subject; it deserves to be read all by itself. 
His documentation of his exposition is fascinatingly interesting, not the least 
reason for this being his use of historical examples. No other anthropologist 
uses this material so much or so well. The juxtaposition of historical exam- 
ples from our own civilization with those drawn from the various exotic 
cultures of the world is forceful and pedagogically effective. 

Taking it by and large, with the qualifications indicated, this book is a 
monument. It is a “must” for the library of the anthropologist, and strongly 
recommended for the bookshelf of any social scientist. 

Dr. Kluckhohn’s volume will presumably be more widely read by non- 
anthropologists than Kroeber’s. In a very general way, | should say that 
any objectionable material is found toward the end of the book. The first 
four chapters, especially, and much of the others, are indeed excellent. The 
general reader who can prescind from opinions which conflict with true 
philosophy will find this book the easiest kind of reading. He will probably 
find the chapter on race the most confusing. It is not that Kluckhohn is 
unskilled in the concepts of physical anthropology; but he would leave the 
impression that physical characteristics both are and are not important, because 
of the lack of coordination of the opinions expressed in several parts of the 
book. 

The concept of culture is an extraordinarily fruitful one, and is well 
handled (pp. 17 ff.). The habits of approach which tend to eliminate ethno- 
centrism and intolerance (p. 274) are good; as are the ideals of objectivity 
and that humility in the face of a complex universe which is so basic to any 
scholarship. 

There is much of value in the work of Freud and his followers; but using 
that psychological framework as the only explanation of asceticism (pp. 
213 ff.) is simplistic. We can hardly agree (much as we may think of 
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science and its method) that, after the total naturalistic study is done, there 
is no room for “religion and other creations of the human mind” (p. 95). 
Scientific humanism is not enough to insure local and world order (p. 261). 
The highest morality is something more than liberty for the fulfillment of 
all personality needs (p. 270). And a secular religion (pp. 282-3) is 
doomed from the start. 

Well does Dr. Kluckhohn present the value and importance of anthro- 
pology. Its attitude and method are being applied to our own civilization, 
and should be more widely appreciated (e.g., p. 184). Well does he plead 
for more extensive and intensive studies of ourselves and of human problems 
(pp. 283 ff.). These are urgent and should receive top priority. But—well 
also does Dr. Kluckhohn write (p. 265): “The anthropologist has, not a 
solution, but an indispensable contribution to make to the appraisal of the 


total world scene.” 
Fordham University. J. FRANKLIN Ewinc. 


HISTORY 


Tue Grocrarnic BACKGROUND Or GREEK AND RoMAN History. By M. 
Cary. Oxford: The University Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 381. $7.50. 
The distinguished contributor to the Cambridge Ancient History is not 
new to studies in the geography of antiquity. He is the editor of the second 


edition of H. F. Tozer’s History of Ancient Geography (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1935). 

He has here “endeavoured to make a fresh contribution to . . . the influ- 
ence of geographic environment on human history” in which “no attempt 
has yet been made to pursue this subject (of Greek and Roman Geography) 
in a comprehensive way” (p.v). One other attempt, by Professor Ellen 
Semple, does not “extend to those outlying, countries which also figured in 
Greek and Roman history” (p.v). Hence the timeliness of this sweeping 
enquiry. The study begins with a general survey of the Mediterranean lands. 
An enumeration of the points discussed in this preliminary chapter will sug- 
gest the thoroughness with which the subject as a whole has been presented: 
Geographic Unity, Climate, Structure, Mineral Resources, Sea Products, 
Plant Life, Land-work, The Mediterranean Landscape, Fauna, Communi- 
cations, Society and Politics. The foregoing is more or less the pattern for 
the rest. Completeness is further assured by the fullness of ancient texts 
and expert selection of modern works that bear on every aspect of the ques- 
tions examined. 

From the Mediterranean lands in general the treatment passes to the lands 
that are the focal interests of Western man, Greece and Italy (pp. 37-151). 
Then clockwise, the Asiatic Near and Middle East (pp. 151-206), North 
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Africa (pp. 206-229), Western Europe (pp. 231-260), Central Europe 
(pp. 273-281), Eastern Europe (pp. 290-305). For such readers as have 
paid small attention to the geographical circumstances of human action every 
page of this book will be an adventure like Keats's first perusal of Chapman's 
Homer. It is not suggested that there is anything of the ‘lyrical’ in the 
presentation; it is sobriety itself, factual, dispassionate, technically accurate. 
But the statement is made that the pages of Cicero, Horace and Vergil, of 
Homer, Theocritus and Hesiod, for example, take on fuller meaning. A poetic 
reference to a district of Latium or Lucania or Alexandria may become as 
meaningful to us as it certainly was to the readers of the speeches, the lyrics 
or the epics. This is to say that the term ‘History’ in the title is to be taken 
in its widest extension. It applies to social, political, military and literary 
activity in the ancient world. 

In a book on geography it should not be surprising that maps abound, no 
less than thirty-three. Their merit is primarily that they reproduce the 
physical aspects of the terrain without irrelevancies. What better help to the 
understanding of the Archidamian War in Thucydides than the simple outline 
of Athens and its environs (p. 78) or to visualization of Horace’s trip to 
Brundisium than the maps of Latium and the Campania (p. 129) and Sicily 
and South Italy (pp. 136 and 137) which admirably bring out the character 
of the terrain? Apt illustration in the text also helps the imagination and 
this Dr. Cary apparently draws from the whole orbis terrarum ancient and 
modern. Thus when explaining the Greek failure to build roads as the 
Romans did, owing to “‘the natural fragmentation of Greece,” the comparison 
with Switzerland (cf. note, p. 48) gives the whole treatment life and 
actuality. Or take the discussiot. of land-tillage in the Mediterranean 
regions where twice (pp. 16 and 17, note 5) Australia, the western valley 
of the Mississippi and China are brought into relation with the past! 

A further excellence—not the least—is the relative emphasis given to the 
several portions of the Ancient World. It is obvious, of course, that in a 
book of less than 350 pages exhaustive investigation of every detail of ancient 
geography must be out of the question. The lion’s share of attention, as 
indicated above, falls naturally to Greece and Italy. This is due to the 
greater amount of information available but also to the wise distribution of 
material on the part of the author. By first giving us, so to speak, an air- 
view of a whole area, the relation of part to whole is manifest and the picture 
becornes a rounded intelligible unit. So the abundance of material makes of 
The Geographic Background a book to be read piecemeal according as occasion 
requires. For the person conversant with a given region it admirably digests 
our ancient and modern sources of information and provides the bibliography 
for more extensive knowledge (pp. 315-318). 


A eR, LONE 
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If there is any fault to find with this admirable book—bahnbrechendes, 
the Germans would call it—it is the failure to provide another index of 
quotations from ancient authors. As indicated above there are not less than 
an average of two for every page of the 310 pages of text. If we were still 
more contentious we would also ask that modern names be included in the 
index. From the point of view of the printer's art this book is beyond 
reproach. 


Fordham University. Joseru M. F. Marique. 


Strupies 1N Meptarvat History. Presented to F. M. Powicke. Edited 
by R. W. Hunt, W. A. Pantin and R. W. Southern. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 504. $7.50. 

This is a beautiful volume which does credit to the printers, publishers, 
contributors and the scholar in whose honor the contributions are made. 
Professor Powicke is one of our greatest historians, a fact proved by an ap- 
pended bibliography of his works. An examination of these titles shows 
their author as a scholar, and a scholar whose field was the culture of the 
Middle Ages. All his writings portray sympathetic understanding of the 
real Middle Ages and the values that lay behind them. His students and 
friends are many. It is they who have produced this volume of studies 
which must have been, to them, a labor of love. 

The volume contains twenty-seven articles and a bibliography of Sir Fred- 
erick's works. All the papers are scholarly, but some are of more interest 
than others. The article by Mr. Cheyney on “The Alleged Deposition of 
King John” (pp. 100-116) is at sharp variance with the opinions in a more 
recent book by Mr. Painter on The Reign of King John (Baltimore, 1949). 
However, students of this royal-papal quarrel will do well to read both. 
There is no physical continuity of theme in the contributions except perhaps 
the animating interests of the man who inspired them. Yet, they deal with 
every phase of English medieval life—social, economic, institutional and re- 
ligious. The very last (No. 27) deals with bookmarkers. From an organi- 
zational viewpoint, I would suggest that ‘“The Tournament in the Thirteenth 
Century” (No. 14) might be succeeded for continuity’s sake by “Ideals of 
Knighthood in the Late Fourteenth Century” (No. 21). Of particular 
interest is Professor Pantin’s study on “Two Treatises of Uthred of Boldon 
on the Monastic Life” (No. 22, pp. 363-385). Professor Pantin interprets 
Uthred, not as an uncommon man of the Middle Ages, but as one who was 
tolerant of opponents’ views and whose writings were not ‘‘formal, arid and 
hair-splitting” (p. 382). ‘Here is something very different from the picture, 
drawn by later humanists and Reformer critics, and until recently still some- 
times accepted as historically true, of a monasticism eaten up with formalism, 
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ceremonialism and superstition and claiming a magical efficacy” (p. 384). 
Professor Powicke did not write these words, but such was his understanding 


of men and things medieval that he very well might have. 
Fordham University. Jeremian F. O'SULtivaN. 


Tue Decuine or THE Mepirevar Cistercian LAYBROTHERHOOD. By James 

S. Donnelly. New York: Fordham University Press, 1949. Pp. 95. 

The postwar development of the Cistercian Order in America has aroused 
a welcome curiosity about the Order itself in the country at large. This 
spiritual and popular interest in one of the great Orders of the Church has 
been accompanied by an increasing interest among scholars in Cistercian his- 
tory. The present study, a doctoral thesis done under the able direction of 
Professor Jeremiah O'Sullivan, one of the outstanding authorities on Cis- 
tercian history in this country, is a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Order's medieval history. 

This thesis aims to explain the decline of the laybrotherhood in the Order 
which made the most extensive use of the institution. The institution took 
form by the eleventh century as a result of the transformation of lay workers 
in monasteries into religious lay brothers. The author traces the beginnings 
of the lay brothers at Fonte Avellana, Camaldoli, Vallombrosa and Hirschau, 
in the Order of Gramont, the Carthusians, Premonstraterisians and finally 
among the Cistercians and later medieval Orders. 

The attempt to free the monks from temporal concerns and the restrictions 
on the type of property and incomes the Order could accept made it more 
necessary for the Cistercians than other Orders to have a laybrotherhood. 
Most of its members were illiterate peasants, used to hard manual labor. 

Between 1168 and 1308—the dates are given as between 1190 and 1308 on 
page 23—some 123 revolts in the Order, of which forty-nine are traceable 
to the brothers alone, suggest the disciplinary problems their preserice raised. 

More important than the chapter on disciplinary problems is the last chap- 
ter, which describes the economic problems raised by the great prosperity 
that came to the Order in the twelfth century. The Order began to accept 
types of property originally forbidden, and monks began to interfere with 
the temporal, although the lay brothers had been established precisely in 
order to relieve the monks from such cares. The long conflict between the 
order and the secular clergy over the losses of revenue caused by the exemption 
of Cistercians from paying tithes on lands acquired is well brought out. The 
author shows clearly, too, how the solution to the problem of exploiting 
the extensive holdings of land by renting them to lay tenants played a major 
role, when practiced extensively, in lessening the need for the laybrotherhood. 
This change of economic policy, the falling off of vocations for the brother- 
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hood due to the attraction of the urban mendicant Orders, and lack of dis- 
cipline seem to explain its reduced role. In evaluating the scarcity of lay 
brothers in the several abbeys, the author (p. 70, note 21) seems to decide 
the issue by comparing the number of brothers to the number of monks in 
a given abbey. A more logical way, to this reviewer, would be to consider 
the number of brothers in relation to the amount of land to be exploited 
by the given abbey. 

This carefully done thesis fills an important gap in our knowledge of 
Cistercian history. It illustrates the difficulties religious orders, founded for 
the centuries, have had to face in trying to maintain their original ideals 
under changing temporal conditions, and ever-rebellious human nature. 

University of Notre Dame. James A. CorsBett. 


Tue Jews in Mepievat Germany. A Study of Their Legal and Social 
Status. By Guido Kisch. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Pp. xv, 655. $10.00. 

The long-expected companion volume of Dr. Kisch’s Jewry-Law in Med- 
ieval Germany (cf. THoucut, XXIV, 693-694), representing the result of 
thirty years of painstaking research, has finally appeared. A happy combination 
of history, sociology, and law, written with a broad, all-encompassing approach, 
and presented in a compact, solid form, this work promises to supersede all 
other works on German Jewish life in the Middle Ages, including those of 
Otto Stobbe and Joh. E. Scherer. Part I of this monumental work (pp. 
1-100), which contains the source and scope of Jewry-Law, unrolls a fasci- 
nating picture of research in medieval law-books and regulations. Part II 
(pp. 100-170) discusses the legal status of the Jew in the Middle Ages (public 
peace law, chamber serfdom, Jewry protection, trade privileges, ghettos, and 
dress regulations). Part III (pp. 170-300) is devoted to specific Jewry-Law 
and its various branches of application (penal law, civil law, criminal, and 
civil procedure, administrative law, etc.). Finally, Part IV (pp. 302-365), 
based on the deductions of the preceding chapters, and consequently the most 
important part of the book, deals with the conception of the medieval Jew, 
his function in the medieval economy and society, and his life under secular, 
canonical and Roman law. Dr. Kisch’s investigation is particularly revealing 
in connection with problems of the German North (Magdeburg) and the 
colonial North-East (Saxony, Silesia) ; sources of the German South flow less 


opulently with a consequently lower return, no doubt due to the smaller per- 
centage of the Jewish population in these sections of the German Reich. A 
chapter on the distribution of the Jewish population in Germany and her 
provinces would, therefore, not have been out of place. 

As for the history of the treatment of the Jewish minority from the Caro- 
lingian times down the centuries to the end of the Middle Ages, one can 
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clearly observe two successive phases. The first, characterized by a relative 
equality before the law, permitted the Jews, like any other free men, to bear 
arms and perform judicial functions. Living in a privileged section of the town 
(ghetto), the Jew was socially respected. The second phase, beginning in the 
thirteenth century and ending only in modern emancipation, is marked by a 
steadily increasing discrimination and humiliation. It was in this period that 
the former privilege of a ghetto developed rather into a punishment and com- 
pulsion. In analyzing the possible reasons for this unfortunate change in the 
attitude of the lawmakers, Dr. Kisch came to the conclusion that it was not 
so much the racial or ethical difference, nor the alienness or ‘otherness’ of 
the Jewish element, but rather the religious distinction which is to be blamed 
for the deterioration. True, the Corpus Juris Canonici, which in harmony with 
its character had to regulate the intercourse between Christians on the one 
hand and non-Christians on the other, tolerated and even protected the Jewish 
element for humanitarian and theological reasons. Legal degradation, however, 
became official when some of the discriminating points of the canonical law 
were taken over into secular German law (Schwabenspiegel) ; it became 
oppressive, however, only when the autochthonous German law was displaced 
by the reception of the Roman law which contained so many discriminating 
clauses emanating from the period of ancient Rome. Of course, Dr. Kisch 
is also aware of other contributing factors which lie chiefly in the field of 
economics, where business competition between Jew and Gentile lead to out- 
bursts of Judaeophobia. In analyzing Dr. Kisch’s method of investigation, one 
can observe a happy combination of the attractive elements of two schools 
of historiography, the one, national-autonomistic (Dubnow), which makes 
Jewish homogeneity the centerpoint of its consideration, and the other, with 
a more international aspect (Taubler), which acknowledges the influences of 
a Jewish-Gentile symbiosis. 

Of tremendous importance is the very rich bibliography (more than 500 
titles) which alone makes this work indispensable to the student of medieval 
law. The compactness with which this book was written necessitated not fewer 
than 1500 notes (200 pages), giving complete references not only on the 
subject matter alone, but also on points pertinent to the subject. The general 
index (about 1000 items) is accompanied by indices of geographical names, 
Jewish names, and medieval law-sources, both canonical and secular. 

On putting this book aside, one realizes the great appeal which it must have 
for the various branches of learning, for the historian, the sociologist, the law 
student and the medievalist in general. Even the philologist ( perfidus—‘un- 
believing’), particularly the student of old German dialects, will profit from 
this new source of the still unexplored field of the old legal language, which, 
moreover, is offered in a non-normalized dress. At the same time one can not 
help but think gratefully of that particular and beautiful task of democracy 
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which, instead of imposing a common denominator on its adherents, makes 


the world safe for differences. 
Hunter College. Cart SELMER. 


Tue Renaissance tn Historica, THoucut. Five Centuries of Interpre- 
tation. By Wallace K. Ferguson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
Pp. xiii, 429. $5.00. 

This study by Professor Ferguson is a masterpiece not only of historical 
research but of sticking to the subject. His treatise emerged from a con- 
viction 
that some of the present confusion regarding the Renaissance might be resolved, or 
that, at least, the conflicting interpretations might be in some degree rationalized, by 
a study of the historical development of the idea of the Renaissance and of the 
interpretations presented during the past five hundred years. 


But he found that in order to do this, in a meaningful way, “it was neces- 
sary to write a running commentary on the history of modern historiography.” 
This latter problem was more than he wished to undertake in this study. 
Therefore, he selected Jacob Burckhardt’s famous essay as a point of orienta- 
tion (though certain to be a target for the critics). As a result his study falls 
into two parts. In the first he traces, step by step, the emergence and 
development, from the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation, of 
the ideas which were to crystallize in the conceptions of Burckhardt and 
Taine. In the second part, by far the best and most interesting, he traces 
the development and modification of Burckhardt’s thesis and concludes with 
a survey of reactions to it. In this last he limits himself largely to the 
modern medievalists. Thus the field of his study is rather precisely delimited. 

But, while it has been the Renaissance in Italy which has dominated men’s 
conceptions of what is meant by “the Renaissance,” Professor Ferguson 
keeps that of the North, and the Catholic interpretations of the meaning 
and significance of both, under consideration throughout his study. The result 
is, at least, a fine bibliographical survey. 

He will be criticized because his study does not include a running critique 
of the interpretations presented. Moreover, he makes no attempt to present, 
much less does he endeavor to substantiate, his own interpretation. Possibly 
he has written a better study by studiously avoiding both. After all, his 
declared intention is to present a problem—not to solve it. 

He hints at the probability that a full understanding of the Renaissance 
can stem only from an understanding, historical and (perhaps) theological, 
of the meaning of “western civilization,” and particularly of the ‘“‘modern 
age” as a phase in its development. One has the feeling that his own known 
conceptions of the Renaissance have tended to evaporate as he has come 
to see it as a historical problem merging into a greater. Possibly it is that 
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which has enabled him to conduct his survey with a degree of detachment 
easily mistaken for a noncritical view. 

He brings into his study those philosophers of history, principally of the 
nineteenth century, who, in a sense, tended to regard the modern period of 
history as that in which man had at last “arrived.” But there is no men- 
tion of later writers who feel that that the “modern age” has already slipped, 
or is slipping, into the historic past in the crises of our own time. There is 
not a word, for example, of Spengler or Toynbee. A whole segment of con- 
temporary reflective historical thought is left outside this study. 

He seems to have determined to limit his attention to those historians who 
were in some way concerned with the Renaissance per se, whether in Italy or 
in the North, and to those who in some way could be related to Burckhardt’s 
thesis whether as contributory, derivative, antithetical or revisionist. It is 
therefore primarily a study of what men thought about the Renaissance, down 
to the early vears of the twentieth century, and to the work of those since 
who have made it their specialty to clarify our understanding of what they 
thought about it. He has included a fine bibliography of these latter works. 
Within its limits this is an excellent piece of work. 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. Tattey. 


Tue Papacy AND European Diptomacy, 1869-1878. By Lillian Parker 
Wallace. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 
349. $6.00. 

When Pope Pius IX in 1869 resolved to summon a Council of the Church 
to approve the Syllabus of Errors and define papal Infallibility, he loosed 
a storm of controversy within the Church which had far-reaching political 
consequences, both national and international. The negotiations then in 
process among France, Austria and Italy for a Triple Alliance which would 
set bounds upon Prussian ambition were made more complicated and dif- 
ficult. In due course, when the Vatican Council had rendered its decisions 
in conformity with the Pope’s wishes, a brief but bitter struggle ensued 
between recalcitrant anti-infallibilists and infallibilists, which helped to re- 
kindle the flames of age-old controversy between Church and State. Nowhere 
did this reach such proportions as in Germany, where Bismarck waged battle 
with the Church both because it was the foe of unlimited state sovereignty 
and, in his estimation, the likely ally of those who preached revenge in France. 
The prosecution of the Kulturkampf paralleled, at all events, the brief period 
of reviving hope among French monarchists and their clerical allies following 
the resignation of President Thiers in 1873, and its heavy international 
overtones helped to produce the war scare of 1875. Apart from these events, 
which Vatican policy may be said to have influenced, it must be remembered 
also that a delicate political problem had been presented to the European 
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states by the impasse which resulted in Italo-Vatican relations from the Italian 
seizure of Rome in 1870. No small amount of pressure was brought to bear 
upon the governments of the Catholic states to intercede in the Pope’s be- 
half, so that Italian diplomatic relations for more than a decade thereafter 
were deeply affected by the threats and dangers of such an eventuality. 

This, in brief, may be said to represent the substance of Mrs. Wallace’s 
detailed and painstaking account. The author does not claim to have broken 
fresh earth, which, in truth, she has not done, but she can and does rightly 
claim to have brought to her study an objectivity of approach which is all too 
uncommon where problems weighted with dogmatic passion are involved, 
and to have produced the first full treatment of the subject in the English 
language. 

In the reviewer's judgment, the great weakness of this book lies in its 
failure really to come to grips with the problems which it raises, to see these 
not alone in terms of what diplomats were wont to say of them but also, 
and more importantly, in relation to the significant developments of the time. 
Mrs. Wallace, unfortunately, allowed herself to become the slave of the 
published original sources to which she turned with commendable zeal, with 
the result that far too much of this book reduces itself to tediously long and 
uncritical summaries of diplomatic exchanges, newspaper articles and speeches. 
In fact, insufficient effort was made to look behind and beyond these in 
order to establish their true worth and significance. 

We may draw an illustration from the first chapter, which examines the 
Triple Alliance negotiations among France, Austria and Italy on the eve 
of the Franco-Prussian War. Mrs. Wallace's sources are chiefly Les Origines 
Diplomatiques de la Guerre, 1870-1871, and Hermann Oncken’s Die Rhein- 
politik Kaiser Napoleons III, the documents of which are followed with 
such complete devotion that the author is led from time to time into making 
the most curious statements. Summarizing the barriers which stood in the 
way of an alliance during May and June, 1870, the author states: “While 
the relations between Italy and Austria were very cordial, there was no like- 
lihood of an alliance between them except through France. There was no 
reason for it, since they had no common problem” (p. 30). The statement 
that relations were “very cordial” is supported by a footnote which refers 
to a letter from the Bavarian representative in Paris to his sovereign (!) 
and, in fact, can be taken with no more seriousness than the source from 
which it was drawn. To add the observation that there was no reason for 
an alliance between Austria and Italy because they had no common problem 
is to indicate even more clearly that the whole complex of Austro-Italian 
relations at the time has not been understood or properly evaluated. It is 
asserted (p. 40, for example) and often implied throughout the succeeding 
pages of this chapter that withdrawal of the French troops from Rome at 
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any time before fighting between France and Prussia had begun would have 
brought the alliance into being, but this conclusion is at best highly prob- 
lematical and is almost though not quite repudiated by the author herself 
in her concluding paragraphs. This is not to say that the Roman Question 
was not important but merely to say that it was less important in the total 
picture of alliance negotiations than the Oncken documents suggest. The 
fault in the treatment derives from the fact that the documentary evidence 
which was used was not adequately weighed in the balance; and this, as 
already suggested, is the outstanding weakness of the book as a whole. 

Allowing for this shortcoming, it needs to be said that Mrs. Wallace's 
study does nevertheless serve a worthwhile purpose. It has brought together 
within the covers of one book the essential elements of the diplomacy of the 
Powers and the Vatican in a period which was of decisive importance to the 
evolution of the contemporary nation state. The three chapters on “The 
Vatican Council,” “The Definition of Infallibility” and “After the Council” 
are certainly the most useful. 

School of Advanced International Studies. C. Grove Harnes. 


Tuums-Naiv History or Woritp War Il. By H. H. Husted. Boston: 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1948. Pp. 442. $5.00. 

The research historian will find this diarist’s chronology of slight utility. 
The author has set down the news of the war years, beginning August 23, 
1939, and the first six months of peace just about as he got the account, day 
by day, from the newspapers and the radio. For any given day, therefore, he 
sometimes records events which were already several days old (as during the 
period of 48-hour censorship while the “Battle of the Bulge” was in progress), 
or which were reported merely as having taken place. But, for this very reason, 
the book will have value when one wishes to recapture the reaction of at least 
one American mind to the news reaching him during those years and to the 
punditing of the commentators and propagandists upon it. 

His “record” is a story of moral failure. The willful defiance of morality 
by Hitler, as he undertook to lead a German march of conquest, is set in 
contrast to the moral failure of statesmen in the United States to face the 
“political consequences” of undertaking to provide the leadership to meet the 
challenge from Berlin and Tokyo. It is this endeavor to see the war in 
the light of the moral issues at stake which gives this book a measure of value. 
The author is quite right in equating politics with conscience. But his attempt 
to link the moral nature of civil society with the “struggle for existence” of 
the natural order, so as to provide a “rational” point of departure for moral 
political activity, is quite Calvinist in spirit. 

He posits the “survival of the fittest” as the cardinal fact of all political life. 
Our nation (and Great Britain) must be strong. But if mankind is to survive 
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we, in our political activity, must strive for a moral end—justice. His conclu- 
sion: “If we are wise, we will be strong and just; so strong that no nation 
will dare, and so just that no nation will desire, to attack.” 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M.TAL.tey. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT AND CaTHOLic Missions 1n CHINA DuRING THE 
Years 1784-1785. By Bernward H. Willeke, O.F.M. (Franciscan Insti- 
tute Publications: Missiology Series, No. 1.) St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The 
Franciscan Institute, 1948. Pp. xiv, 227. 

Father Willeke’s book is a masterly study of the Catholic missions and 
missionary efforts during the years 1784 and 1785, when Christianity in China 
was persecuted by the Manchu government. This study is of great interest 
even for the Sinologue because it compiles a wealth of source materials enriched 
by translation of unpublished material especially from the archives of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith in Rome, the Shih-lu 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, the Wen-hsin-ts-ung-pien, the kao-tsung shih-lu and 
others (pp. 168-195). The book also contains a very valuable Bibliography 
(pp. 196-213) and a glossary of Chinese terms (pp. 140-180). No reader 
should overlook the very enlightening concluding remarks (pp. 165 ff.). They 
analyze the very reasons for the cruel persecution of the foreign missionaries 
and particularly of the Chinese Christians. Father Willeke states that the 
Catholics in China had no relations whatever with any subversive movement, 
and this statement is correct. The real reason for the persecution, according 
to Father Willeke, was the political fear of the government that the foreigners 
might gain control of China as they had earlier conquered the Philippines, 
the East Indies, and India. Whether or not this is the whole story, the subject 
cannot be discussed within the limits of this review. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Otto PFEIFFENBERGER. 


EDUCATION 


Tue Epucation or Frere Men. By Horace M. Kallen. New York: 

Farrar, Straus & Co., 1949. Pp. 332. $5.00. 

This is a hard book to review because it offers itself as a seriously scientific 
work on democratic education but is in fact an emotional tract. 

There is in it, for example, a reiterated demand for freedom but with 
no definition of freedom. Mr. Kallen may think he has defined it by quoting 
Theodore Parker’s description of The American Idea as “a government of 
all the people, by all the people, for all the people, of course a government on 
the principles of eternal justice, the unchanging laws of God.” This is a 
good definition; but Mr. Kallen has apparently no idea what the principles of 
eternal justice are, or what the invariant laws of God may be; at least this 
book indicates none. Over and over Mr. Kallen implies that the only basis 
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of right is a pragmatic one. Give the emancipated common man his head 
and he will trot, quite undirected by God, into a democratic heaven on earth. 
One suspects that Mr. Kallen thinks Mr. Parker was indulging in mere rhe- 
toric with his talk of “the unchanging laws of God.” Mr. Kallen likes 
rhetoric. For example, “Liberal education liberates by releasing the energies 
of men through a union of the different on equal terms; liberal education is 
thus hyphenation and hyphenation is the art of civilization... ."". Mr. Parker, 
as a matter of fact, said exactly what he meant and meant it exactly as he 
said it. 

This instance, from the Preface, is an example of the loose thinking which 
characterizes most of this well-meant but superficial book. 

This opinion of mine Mr. Kallen will at once say is due to my belonging, 
a poor imprisoned reactionary, to the Roman Catholic Church. (As a matter 
of fact, I do not so belong.) To Mr. Kallen the Roman Catholic Church is 
the chief sinner against Americanism. Other orthodox Christian bodies, 
Episcopalians or Lutherans for example, he would esteem just about as 
bad except that he is persuaded that the Roman Catholic Church is more 
efficiently wicked than the rest of them. ae 

And what is the sin of orthodox Christians? Simply that they will not 
consent to the complete secularization of the schools of our country. The 
parochial school, Mr. Kallen is sure, is un-American and antisocial. He 
rejoices, too, that the Supreme Court, in the case of McCollum vs. Cham- 
paign, Ill., gave “released-time education in religion” a black eye—Mr. 
Kallen insists that it knocked the same out forever—because to him this 
decision was chiefly a blow at Roman Catholics. It will be news to the 
hierarchy that released time is a part of a Catholic conspiracy against freedom. 
To Mr. Kallen the question of providing religious schools with reasonable 
support from the State, as is done in England, Canada and many another 
country, is settled contra by the U. S. Constitution. That the First Amend- 
ment, which forbids an established Church, was ever meant to forbid religi- 
ously motivated schools from receiving public funds, is historically untrue. 
Mr. Kallen ought to know that, and probably does. Nor was it intended, 
as he insists, to secure “the restriction of religion to the realm of private 
as distinguished from public concern.” It is not certain that the Supreme 
Court in this latest decision meant any such thing as that. Nor should Mr. 
Kallen be too sure that the McCollum decision settles the matter for ever. 
The Supreme Court frequently reverses itself when public opinion and the 
march of events demand a change of judgment. In this chapter Mr. Kallen is 
so generally prejudiced against religion, particularly Catholicism, that what 
should have been in such a book a careful consideration turns into hardly 
more than invective. Mr. Kallen is possibly unaware of this. It is not his 
honesty that is questionable, only his emotionalism. 
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Mr. Kallen wants what he calls “cultural pluralism.” By this he means a 
recognition that all religions are equally good and true and that none of 
them matters anyway, except as a private amusement. We must banish all 
religions from the schools; then we shall all be tolerant. Let us by all means 
be tolerant, Mr. Kallen advises, but not tolerant of any group which takes 
religion seriously, which is persuaded that one religion is not as good as 
another. “Cultural pluralism” has no room for such as they. This intolerant 
tolerance or tolerant intolerance is illogical, but logic is not Mr. Kallen’s 
strong point. 

Finally, believe it or not, Mr. Kallen quotes Henley’s Invictus as an ideal 


expression of The American Idea. If you doubt this, look on page 234. 
Chicago, Illinois. Bernarp Ippincs BELL. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN Enucation. By Edwin H. Rian. San An- 
tonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 272. $3.00. 

This book amplifies and subsumes lectures on “The Contemporary Crisis 
of Education” given by the author while he was a member of the faculty 
at the Institute of Theology, Princeton University, July, 1948. 

Dr. Rian sets forth the fact that present-day American education is 
grounded on secularism, on the dictum of “one world at a time and this 
world now,” which excludes God, man’s relationship to God, the purpose 
of man’s existence and his final destiny. Man’s limited reason and experi- 


ence, states Dr. Rian, are the sole criteria of truth and right conduct in 


contemporary American education. 

In his early chapters, Dr. Rian sets forth in a clear and scholarly way, 
with adequate documentation, the genesis of the American public school 
system, and emphasizes, as G. Stanley Hall used to emphasize, that “one 
can never really know a thing until one knows it in its genesis and its 
wider causal relations.” 

The author examines the beginnings of secularization of education in 
the United States, and the growth and effects of present-day philosophies of 
education which have found a fertile field in secularization. 

Some captious critic might belabor the obvious fact that Professor Rian, 
sincere as he is, does not completely describe the factors that brought about 
secularization, and that he fails to lay the major blame on the much-vaunted 
Horace Mann for his part in the secularization of American education in 
particular. The author, however, holds strictly to his central theme, namely, 
that education by its very nature must be founded on God and His moral 
law. As an example of an educational system that implements this central 
theme, Dr. Rian describes in detail the Roman Catholic schools and their 
complete philosophy of education. He implies, even if he does not state it 
explicitly, that in order to have a philosophy of education, one must have 
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first of all a correct and complete philosophy of life. The author expresses 
his firm conviction that the picture of Protestant education in the United 
States is “weak, hesitant and largely ineffective as an answer to naturalism 
and as an exposition of Christianity.” Protestant schools “have no real phi- 
losophy of education.” 

The book is exceedingly well written. The organization of material is 
unusually good. The documentation is abundant. The index and bibliography 
are complete. In the opinion of this reviewer, this is one of the most informa- 
tive and challenging books published in the field of education during the 
last year. 

School of Education, Fordham University. Francis A. RYAN. 


Mopern Epucation anp HuMAN Vatuss. Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation 
Lecture Series, Volumes I and II. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1947 and 1948. $3.00 each. 

The current world conflict has many battlegrounds, but fundamentally 
the problems we face are problems of ideology and morals, problems of educa- 
tion and human relations. So thinks the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation which, 
during the school years of 1946-1948, sponsored a series of eleven lectures 
given under the auspices of the University of Pittsburgh, and aimed at dis- 
covering a satisfying answer to the question, “is American education obso- 
lete?’’ Those lectures were published in two volumes. 

The opening lecture of the series does not set the tone of the volumes. 
Dr. Boyd Bode, faithful disciple of John Dewey, urges a new understanding 
of democracy as a way of life, a religion. The Founding Fathers of our 
country, he states, realized that theological considerations were incompatible 
with the social ideal which they desired to achieve. They appealed, he admits, 
to “self-evident truths” and the will of the Creator, and “in form . . . held 
to the idea that morality must be based on the will of God,” but they did 
so only because they realized that “a morality detached from theological 
foundations would have been too disturbing for acceptance in those times.” 

After thus gratuitously rejecting the accumulated evidence of constitutional 
history, such as that recently offered in the pages of THoucurt by Dr. Ed- 
ward Corwin of Princeton, Dr. Bode proceeds to a statement of the “true” 
nature of morality in a democracy: 

By this test and no other [the ideal of promoting a common life providing for the 
maximum opportunity for all its members], standards of right and wrong are deter- 
mined; which is to say that in a democratic society morality is shifted from the level 
of theological doctrine to the level of social relationships. 


Such is the foundation of the new concept of democracy which Dr. Bode 
finally evolves as being worthy of education’s aim. 
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The other lectures in these volumes are more worthy of study. Douglass 
Southall Freeman believes it is the privilege of the social scientist (the his- 
torian, primarily) to proclaim moral values. Arthur Compton, chancellor of 
Washington University, explains, with great authority, the purpose of 
Unesco, and its current struggle for influence. His claims for its ability to 
act as peacemaker between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers seem 
highly exaggerated. Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, attributes the secularization of the American school to Descartes 
and his determinative legacies: individualism, intellectualism, modernism, 
“scientism,” specialization, and the complete dichotomy of matter and spirit. 
Dr. Van Dusen’s plea is for synthesis, which he believes to be the true destiny 
of education in our day. To achieve it he recommends, above all, a realiza- 
tion of “the reality and regnancy of the Living God as the prius of both 
learning and life; therefore, finally, the necessity and centrality of religion.” 

Dr. Robert Hutchins, chancellor of the University of Chicago, gives a 
direct answer to his topic, “Is the Educational System Obsolete?” Yes, 
he answers, because it fails to meet the requirements of the community it 
serves. Education must abandon the bogus pretensions of vocational train- 
ing in favor of a liberal education for the entire population. ‘“The reason 
why American education has not ruined the country is that it has been 
irrelevant.” Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of New York City, echoes the same discontent with American educa- 
tion. He protests eloquently against a lack of common principles, against 
ignorance of that knowledge commonly agreed to be necessary, and against 
confusion of purpose. 

The lectures of the 1947-48 school year had for their purpose “to relate 
education to moral and spiritual values, which seem to be lacking in much 
of our present day secular education.” Edward Weeks, editor of The A tlan- 
tic, analyzes the polarity in U. S. life “between the American ideal which 
A working relationship 


we preach and the American ideal which we live.” 
with people which would be equally as successful as our working relation- 


ship with machines, must be the aim of our education, he believes. Dr. 
George Shuster, Catholic president of Hunter College, tackles the problem 
of international cultural understanding. ‘There must be, he says, an “intelli- 
gent awareness of the diversity of cultures and of the barriers between 
them,” accomplished through education. Dr. Niebuhr, of Union Theological 
Seminary, pleads for the orientation of education toward the whole person, 
rather than toward the intellect alone. Sir Richard Livingstone of Oxford, 
in two lectures, exposes the struggles of the English people to broaden the 
educational base, and, at the same time, to preserve the rigid standards of the 


traditional system. He insists that adult education is urgently needed to 


insure an intelligent and civilized social order. 
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It is regrettable that the topic of this lecture series was not better defined. 
Basically, there is no agreement on what is meant by the phrase “human 
values.” To some, like Dr. Niebuhr, it refers to man looked at in se; to 
others, it contains an intimation of the religious sentiment, the spiritual and 
moral aspirations which are endemic to human nature; to most, it refers to 
man in his social relationships, either local, national, or international. How- 
ever, the discriminating reader can acquire through these volumes an up-to- 
date insight into current thinking within the American secular school struc- 


ture. 
Weston, Mass. Cornetius J. Carr. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Recon or Kino Jonn. By Sidney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 397. $5.50. 

Professor Painter has published many studies on medieval institutions, and, 
in consequence, the basis of his study on King John is the literature of feu- 
dalism and feudal personalities. He has brought this general knowledge to 
focus on a particular person, King John of England. The Reign of King 
John is not a general history of the period, 1199-1216, but a search into the 
baronial personalities and institutions of England. The book is the fruit of 
years of research and thought, and the result is a model for both. 

The question of John’s claim to the throne, the baronial and international 
politics involved therein, are discussed in the opening chapter. The rights 
of the last-born claimant were not as clear-cut and direct as those of his older 
brother and predecessor, Richard the Lion-Heart, that blustering warrior of 
Christendom. Consequently, once on the throne, John followed a policy of 
pacification in the first year of his reign. Where Professor Painter makes his 
real contribution is in an analysis of John’s character, which could be very 
bad in general and very good on occasion. It was this general perversity 
that led him into conflict with his barons. The author makes an exhaustive 
study of these men and their place in contemporary political and institutional 
spheres of activity. Professor Painter is a genealogist, and he rightly saw that 
a proper study of these years required a thorough knowledge of the landed 
birthrights of the barons, and, above all, of their ties by marriage. This is 
really the basic contribution of the book, and it is a good one. When the 
baronial landed claims, reinforced by kinship, are understood, the revolt 
against John becomes more understandable. John was a feudal king, and 
the fact that he was a sovereign overconsc:ous of his feudal kingship did not 
make matters easier. It was this attitude of mind, plus his perverse sense of 
morals and morality, that led him into conflict with his barons, popes and 
kings. It also led to his downfall. 

Professor Painter's book as it stands is a one-sided affair, inasmuch as its 
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themes are the baronial politics and royal administration of the period. It 
is not a study of England, but rather a study of some Englishmen high in 
the realm of secular and ecclesiastical politics. The author has promised to 
remedy this, and we look forward to a complementary study of England in 
the Reign of King John, or some such appropriate title. 

Fordham University. Jeremianu F. O’SuLtivan. 


Henry THE EicutH. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 431. $3.75. 

This is an interesting, popular biography of the principal character in the 
history of the English Reformation. Mr, Maynard’s imagination imparts 
to his study of Henry VIII a color which captures the pageantry and pomp 
of the times, as well as the dramatic movements of political and ecclesiastical 
diplomacy, and the critical suspense of the reign of the Tudor king. 

An adequate interpretation and analysis of such a crucial period in English 
history and in the history of the Church in England demands a solid command 
of scholarship. Since the appearance of Gustave Constant’s The Reformation 
in England and H. Maynard Smith’s Henry VIII and the Reformation, 
biographers have had a distinct advantage over their predecessors. As a result, 
the picture Mr. Maynard portrays of Henry and the many colorful facts 
and persons connected with his willful advance toward divorce and schism, 
and the ecclesiastical and social upheavals which followed hard upon them, is 
soberly drawn from an unbiased point of view. 

The author is sympathetic and charitable in his judgment of the king’s 
“conscience,” however dulled it may have become through sensuality and 
mounting passion. Wolsey, Cromwell, More, Katherine, Anne, Cranmer, 
and others, fall under the gaze of the author’s sketch into the drama taking 
place within these personalities. 

Mr. Maynard’s biography keeps close to being objective and impartial. 
The book is readable and written with naturalness and plainness of manner, 
yet marked at times by strokes of vivid detail and rapidity of movement. On 
occasions it appears to exaggerate both fact and opinion by hyperbole and 
superlatives and some rather sweeping generalizations. But perhaps this 
rather popular quality is an excusable fault in a biographer who is also a poet. 

Le Moyne College. Rospert J. O’ConneELL. 


Le Secret pE JUNipeRO Serra. Fondateur de la Californie-Nouvelle 1769- 
1784. By Charles J. G. Maximin Piette, O.F.M. Washington, D. C.: 
Academy of American Franciscan History, 1949. Vol. I: Pp. 477; Vol. 
Il: Pp. 592. $6.00. 

A great American historian has said that Fray Junipero Serra, founder of 
the famous missions of California, was fortunate in having found so excellent 
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a biographer in his confrere Francisco Paléu. Yes, and this is correct in the 
limited realms of human fame. But it was the very greatness of the man, 
we take it, which created the biographer, for without high admiration and 
deep devotion evoked by the exceptional qualities of Serra, Palou would 
never have written his famous Vida. Even without Palou the man would 
have lived in human memory. His works spoke so eloquently that generations 
to come would not have forgotten them; his peerless spirit lives and breathes 
in the letters which Americans are fortunate to possess still in preservation. 
Here is where the author of the present work is worthy of high commenda- 
tion. As no other scholar before him, Father Piette has traveled the provinces 
and countries of our Western civilization in order to lift these precious 
documents out of oblivion and from them he has been able to picture the soul 
of the man, given in unconscious self-portrayal, as even Palou had been unable 
to do. With admirable persistence the author has through years of labor 
and t,. | made himself the discoverer and collector par excellence of the 
letters © Serra. In the archives of the California missions from San Diego 
to San Francisco, in those of Mexico, of Washington, of Seville, of Texas, 
hundreds of letters to dozens of people have been discovered like golden 
nuggets of history. With these and with a rich variety of other letters of 
friars and officials, hitherto unused, the author has composed what this 
reviewer predicts will remain the classical biography of a great Spaniard and 
a great Westerner. 

Things less known about the great and holy man are intimately brought 
out in this biography: the early life in the island of Majorca from 1713 to 
1749; then the ardent missionary career in central Mexico from 1749 to 
1767; and the interlude in Lower California before the epoch-making expedi- 
tions north to New or Alta California in 1769, when that able and energetic 
Visitador General of King Carlos III of Spain, José de Galvez, decided that 
this was the time to carry the mission system north into the fair hills and 
valleys of the present state. It is with Serra’s activities here until his death 
in 1784 that the major portion of the biography is taken up. 

Father Piette’s intimate acquaintance with the sources enables him to paint 
for us an intimate picture. And let us say here that the author's exquisite 
style and his rich human understanding enable him to complete a portrayal 
of singular excellence. It is to be hoped that the English translation which 
is promised in the near future will not lose the delicate shades of the original 
French. It is regrettable that the edition did not appear first in English dress 
and with all the charm which the author has given to it in French. 

Intimate and sympathetic character portrayals besides that of Junipero 
Serra are to be found in these pages, portrayals of the men with whom the 
great missionary had to deal: the able and friendly Galvez himself; the noble 
Gaspar de Portola, the first governor; his successor Don Pedro Fages, who 
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treated Serra and the other missionaries like school boys; the inscrutable and 
inactive Fernando de Rivera y Moncada; and the unfriendly Don Felipe 
Neve. Fray Francisco Paléu, intimate of Serra and his biographer, marches 
through these changes in strong and constructive stride. No more intimate 
picture of these years has ever before been painted. 

One or another point which some historians suspected had been over- 
colored or invented by the enthusiasm of biographer Paléu are here placed 
securely within the realm of fact because of abundant documentation. For 
instance, the circumstances of the death of Serra are related by Palou not only 
in his Vida, but in three other letters sent south to Mexico. They all square. 
Concerning the incident of the novena of prayers organized by Serra at the 
time that Portola (as good and prudent leader) was for giving up San Diego 
and marching south with the sick and starving colony, the facts are all con- 
firmed by a report of eyewitness Matias Armona and by several letters of 
Serra himself. March 19, Feast of Saint Joseph, was fixed for the last day 
of the novena and for the departure south: that afternoon the sails of the San 
Antonio, fat with provisions, hove above the horizon outside the bay of San 
Diego. The hungry little colony was saved. 

These two volumes are replete with letters and documents, often given in 
full, which are strewn through the narrative. Those of Serra are precious 
jewels. But they slow up or clog the otherwise running style of the author. 
The loss of art is the gain of science because the sources are presented. This 
reviewer must differ with the judgment of Father Piette in the almost com- 
plete omission of footnotes telling where the documents are. These notes 
could have been placed at the end of each chapter or at the end of each volume. 
Instead, the author refers the reader to his other work, Lettres de Junipero 
Serra, where the citations are given. There is error concerning the number 
of former Jesuit missions in Baja California. Only thirteen were functioning 
at this time. The map at the beginning of Volume II sadly misplaces most 
of them. Galvez organized five, not four, expeditions to Alta California, but 
the ship San José was lost at sea. Pious or philosophical reflections enrich 
the narrative. Some may object to this in a work of scientific content, but 
not this reviewer. These excellent volumes call loudly for an index. 

University of San Francisco. Peter MAsTeN DUNNE. 


Hicu Roap in Tartary. An Abridged Revision of Abbé Huc’s Travels in 
Tartary, Tibet and China During the Years 1844-5-6. Edited by Julie 
Bedier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. viii, 219. $2.75. 
One of the most charming sources of information on Tibet is the famous 

book by Abbé Huc on the journey of himself and his confrere, Father Gabet, 

from Pekin to Lhasa in the years 1844-1846. It is now translated and edited 
by Julie Bedier, a Maryknoll Sister, who is an expert on Chinese affairs and 
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on the literature of the Far East. Abbé Huc’s report on Tibet is still valuable 
although a hundred years have passed since his excellent account first appeared. 
It is a masterpiece as a travel tale, full of adventure, and a fascinating report 
on the people, terrain, flora and fauna met by the Fathers on their dangerous 
journey. The Tibet of our time is much the same as that of Abbé Huc’s days. 

What is most important, we can surmise with some certainty from Abbé 
Huc’s report how the conquest of Tibet will be attempted by the Chinese 
Communists in our time. There are three points favoring them. One is the 
fact that the Tibetan masses are a poor people whose standard of living is on 
a primitive level. Moreover, they are for the most part illiterate (except, 
perhaps, for the Lamas, i.e., Buddhist priests) and very obedient to their 
absolute regime although it makes little provision for their welfare. It may 
not be difficult to win this people over to a totalitarian regime by means of 
educational and welfare programs, Secondly, the hierarchic structure of the 
state, headed by a single absolute ruler (the Grand Lama), may prove to be 
a source of weakness in the resistance to Communism. The Chinese Communist 
rulers may take care of the Lama under the guise of “protection’”—an old 
familiar political practice of Chinese rulers toward the ruler of Tibet. Even 
in 1844 the Grand Lama was “protected” by a Chinese ambassador who was 
in reality supervising and handling much of the governmental and administra- 
tive work of the country. Thirdly, Tibet has long been regarded by the Chinese 
(since the Han dynasty, i.e., roughly, from 200 B.c. to 200 a.p.) as a Chinese 
sphere of political influence. The people of Tibet, accustomed to this influence, 
will not be bothered by the fact that the kind of Chinese ruler has recently 
changed. 

Before the Iron Curtain closes off the peaceful country of Tibet from the 
Western world, every political-minded reader should read this extremely 


informative book. 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Orto PFrEIFFEN BERGER. 


Bourke Cockran. A Free Lance in American Politics. By James McGur- 
rin. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. Pp. xv, 361. $3.50. 
AMERICAN Orator. Bourke Cockran: His Life and Politics. By Ambrose 

Kennedy. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1948. Pp. 225. $2.75. 

These works cover quite the same ground, and are written in an ardor of 
hero worship, although Mr. Kennedy is less laudatory. The spirit of Mr. 
McGurrin’s work is that of unrestrained adoration of his subject, and is 
presented in the author's characteristic chaste diction. 

Few men led a more active public life, and in their discussions of public 
questions, ever displayed the thoroughness of analysis in which Cockran 
excelled. He was the most brilliant defender in the laity of his Church, a 
never-ending advocate of the rights of Ireland, his native land; and in political 
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discussions his power of exposition was unsurpassed. Among his public 
services, none is more noteworthy than his advocacy of Sound Money in 1896, 
in which he was joined by many distinguished members of his party. 

However, confronting the case presented by our biographers, I feel we have 
a right to ask whether they have always applied that searching analysis which 
would justify the praise they have lavished on their subject. Some things are 
not made clear. For example, Cockran’s speeches at the Democratic Nationa] 
Conventions of 1884 and 1892 are given unbounded adulation, and are said 
to be masterpieces of their kind. Should the descriptions of these efforts be 
limited to their exceptional oratorical quality? Was Cockran in either case 
defending a high-minded cause? In 1884, he was the mouthpiece of Tam- 
many Hall, opposing the nomination of Grover Cleveland. TTammany’s main 
reason for opposing Cleveland was that he had vetoed legislation favored by it 
Those vetoes had shown Cleveland to be high-minded and brave, qualities 
noticeably absent in some of our present-day statesmen. 

Cockran’s speech at the Convention of 1892 is accorded paeans of com- 
mendation, but was the speech justified? Again he was the mouthpiece of 
Tammany Hall supporting David B. Hill, one of the ablest lawyers and 
politicians of the period, who was named as its Presidential candidate by the 
Democratic State Convention of New York. An informal (call it a rump) 
Convention was later held, composed of men representative of the political 
conscience of the State, irrespective of party. This Convention declared for 
Cleveland; Hill represented the machine, and Cleveland the antithesis of 
machinedom. Do our biographers justify Cockran’s course? They sing the 
highest notes of praise on the speech, but what of the purpose of the speech? 
Hill’s methods in politics were well known, for he had stood as the abetter 
of one of the most flagrant election frauds in the history of this State, the 
Dutchess County-Maynard case. 

Conceding many of the merits claimed for Mr. Cockran, there are points 
in his career which should be explained rather than eulogized. In addition 
to those to which I have made reference, there is his support of the regular 
Republican candidate in the first Mayoralty election in the “Greater New 
York"”—1897. We had an independent administration in the old New York 
for four years previously, which, while not notable, was straight. Many 
citizens advocated a nonpartisan administration for the New City. They 
turned inevitably to the best representative of that principle, Mr. Seth Low, 
former Mayor of Brooklyn, and then President of Columbia University. 
Thousands signed petitions for his nomination. Emboldened by the success 
of the Republican Party in New York City, in the preceding Sound Money 
year, Senator Platt, the Republican State Leader, insisted on a straight 
Republican ticket, and General Tracy became the candidate. The independent 
citizenry refused to accept him, and nominated Mr. Low, so we had four 
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candidates, Van Wyck (Tammany) and Henry George (Single Tax). This 
division in the anti-Tammany forces, accentuated by the lamentable death of 
Mr. George just at the end of the campaign, made it almost certain that 
Tammany would win. Not in harmony with his party in this city, Cockran 
followed the astounding course of supporting General Tracy. He disparaged 
Mr. Low by saying that the only achievement for which the latter could 
claim any distinction as Mayor of Brooklyn was that “he got up a complaint 
book in which citizens could write their complaints.” This comment, applied 
to Mr. Low, may be fairly characterized as a piece of platform flippancy. 
Low was justly regarded as the greatest authority on progressive municipal 
government. This is evidenced by the fact that when James Bryce (after- 
wards Lord Bryce) was compiling his great work, The American Common- 
wealth, he turned to Mr. Low to write the chapters on “Municipal Govern- 
ment.” 

Our biographers devote considerable attention to reasons for the estrange- 
ments between Mr. Cockran and the Tammany leaders, Mr, Croker and 
Mr. Murphy. Most of the reasons given are matters of conjecture, and it 
appears to the writer that the most important reason is either overlooked, or 
that there may be a disinclination to discuss it. That Cockran, the admired 
and honored in the most exclusive intellectual and social circles, found certain 
of his political associations insupportable, may be the real explanation of this 
question. 

These two biographies, each admirable in respect to the author's conception 
of the personality, the talents and the accomplishments of the subject, neverthe- 
less leave much to be desired in critical analysis of some of the causes with 
which he was concerned and to which he devoted his energies. These 
omissions tend to throw out of balance a true estimate of the character 
portrayed. Granted all Mr. Cockran’s splendid gifts of mind and heart, and 
his ability to sway men with his incomparable eloquence, it still may be 
reasonably asked whether he made any considerable impression on the public 


and political thought of his times. 
New York, N. Y. WituiaM A. PRenperaoast. 


Tue Carpinar’s Story. The Life and Work of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Archbishop of Esztergom, Primate of Hungary. By Stephen 
K. Swift. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xviii, 328. $3.75. 
This is the sixth book dealing with Cardinal Mindszenty published in 1949 

in the English language. At least three others have appeared in Spanish, 

Italian and German. 

The author treats the early career of the Cardinal swiftly, largely 
accurately, if sometimes succumbing to semipoetic temptations. His account 
of Cardinal Mindszenty’s life from 1944 to 1948 is more detailed than that 
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given by Fabian, better organized while less detailed and accurate than the 
account of Monsignor Boér. John Gunther, Howard K. Smith, alas, also 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who easily fell prey to the ternptation of accepting the Leftist 
cliché of the Hungarian Cardinal's feudalistic psyche and heritage, would 
do well to note the words of Mindszenty, quoted by Swift: “Among my 
predecessors as primates of the land were many plain people; they never 
denied their fathers. Archbishop John Simor’s father was a bootmaker; 
Kolos Vaszary’s was a furrier; Justin Serédi’s was a pottery maker—men as 
simple as my elders who tilled the soil.” 

The novel contribution of Swift is a minute description of the trial. Swift 
went to Europe last summer to cull information from escaped Hungarians 
who. furnished him with all kinds of material concerning the proceedings. 
This is very well covered, though perhaps it would have been better to 
substantiate the story of the Russian-Hungarian Communist medical-psycho- 
logical conspiracy within the prison walls with a clearer reference to the 
sources of these reports. Nevertheless, very valuable material is given. To 
the pleasant surprise of this reviewer, the full text of the letter of the 
American Minister to the Cardinal on December 27, 1946, is reproduced: 
a most interesting and sad document, deserving indeed careful scrutiny by 
future diplomatic historians of that period. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Luke UNGARN. 


RELIGION 


Essays ON PRIMITIVISM AND RELATED IpEAS IN THE MippLe Aces. By 
George Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 227. 
$4.50. 

Defined in the broadest terms, primitivism is the preference of the past over 
the present—usually the remote past about which little is known. But this 
preference can have many reasons: it can be because life in the past was 
luxurious and easy, or because it was hard and uncomfortable; because men 
then were profoundly learned, or because they contemned the idle search for 
knowledge ; because the critic of his own age is sentimental, addicted to dreams 
or because he is intensely practical, a fierce reformer, one who intends to 
change the course the world has taken. Primitivism is, in a word, a subject 
astonishingly complex and comprehensive, and the careful discrimination of 
primitivistic ideas is a significant contribution to intellectual history. 

In 1935 there appeared what was to be the first in a series of volumes 
designed to present a chronologically arranged analysis of these ideas— 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, by A. O. Lovejoy and the author 
of the book now being reviewed. The pertinent texts produced in the Middle 
Ages proved to be less manageable than the initiators of the series had pre- 
sumed to hope, and Professor Boas has now published, as his title intends 
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to suggest, not the long-awaited second volume but a volume that is something 
in the nature of a report of progress. 

The essays that make up this book are, however, in themselves neither 
inconclusive nor superficial. They are a truly substantial contribution to 
medieval studies. Professor Boas has, of course, employed the technique of 
analysis developed in the volume on primitivism in the ancient world, and 
with this has pointed up the variety of primitivistic ideas that were current 
in the Middle Ages, has shown their sources and brilliantly discussed them, 
and has suggested some of their more significant influences. The theme is 
vast, but the presentation of the material is concise, orderly, and continually 
interesting. 

Ir is obvious that this is the work of a mature and erudite scholar. And 
in view of the author’s modest disclaimer of completeness in the treatment 
of his theme it is perhaps graceless to complain of omissions. But would it, for 
example, not have been wise, when speaking of Origen’s allegorical method 
(p. 26), to have mentioned in a footnote a few recent special studies of the 
method? Scholars no longer feel that all of the implications of the allegorical 
method, or its particular techniques, are as obvious as once was thought. Or, 
to take another instance, should not the general reader somehow be made 
aware of the ticklish theological and exegetical problems that are suggested 
by Gregory of Nyssa’s account of the Fall. (pp. 28-31)? And does not an 
exposition of Augustine’s views on the Fall (pp. 50-51) produce, inevitably, 
a distorted analysis without some remarks on Augustine’s theory of Grace? 
In general one may ask if the author’s interpretation of primitivistic ideas in 
patristic texts could not be made much more convincing by a more ready 
advertence to broader studies of the modes of reasoning employed by the 
various Fathers whose works are cited. 

In a book of such modest pretensions and of such solid excellence one 
hates to isolate examples of careless phrasing, but some of the infelicities are 
particularly disturbing. When one reads that a distinctive feature of “early 
Christian thought was its extremism” (p. 118), one feels that the author is 
not being necessarily unperceptive, but that he has left too large an area for 
speculation on just what he meant to say. This is cloudy writing. The con- 
notations of the word, “extremism,” are altogether too many and various. 
Again, is there not too much compression of ideas in the observation that 
“Basil does not idealize the savages, as the founder of a monastic order 
might have been expected to do” (p. 130)? No intelligent reader of this 
book would suspect that Professor Boas thinks the early monks savages, but, 
however unconsciously, he has left himself open to the charge that he has 
not been fair to the ideals of monasticism. There is a similar and equally 
unfortunate compression of thought in the remark that “medieval man did 
not have the same interest in savages that the Ancients had, probably because 
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medieval man was the savages whom the Ancients had seen fit to eulogize” 
(p. 153). 

It should be emphasized that the parts of this book that invite challenge 
are few. For the most part the reader feels that he is being pleasantly in- 
structed by an authoritative and genuinely important scholar. This does not 
pretend to be the definitive work on medieval primitivism, but it is much 
more than a mere initial sketch for the complete work that is envisioned, and 
in itself, as it now stands, will be welcomed as a distinguished addition to 
medieval scholarship. 

Yale University. Grover CRONIN, Jr. 


Worn Fairu. The Story of the Religions of the United Nations. By Ruth 

Cranston. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xi, 193. $3.00. 

In this brief volume, Mrs, Cranston presents what, to her, are the essentials 
of seven great ways of life—Hindu, Buddhist, Confucianist, Taoist, Jewish, 
Christian and Moslem. Her viewpoint is that of a “liberal” or modernist 
Protestantism. Religion, of course, contains nothing of the supernatural. It 
is, indeed, not important to believe in a personal God; humanism is a much 
more valid theology than theism. Mrs. Cranston is overcome with admiration 
that Jewish leaders “frankly admit” (p. 91) their belief in a personal God. 
The founders of the great religions did not come to teach dogma or create 
hierarchies. They came to point the way to a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
The very keystone of Christ's teaching is service to one’s fellow man. The 
question of a personal immortality is quite unimportant. 

Given that viewpoint, the author’s view of Christ and Christianity is what 
one would expect. So tendentious is her treatment of Christianity that the 
reader automatically suspects the author's treatment of the other six ways 
of life. 

New York, N.Y. Francis X. CURRAN. 


Tue First Assematy oF THE Wortp Councit or CHurcHes. The 
Official Report. Edited by W. A. Visser "T. Hooft. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949. Pp. 271. $3.50. 

This is the fifth volume of the Amsterdam Series. The preceding four 
volumes were the preparatory studies which formed the basis of discussion 
and report in the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held at 
Amsterdam, August 22 to September 4, 1948. This official report of the 
Council contains the Assembly statements on the four major topics of the 
Council meeting recommended to the participating churches for their 
consideration and appropriate action. The volume also contains the reports 
of special committees together with the Constitution and Rules of the World 
Council. The volume closes with the names of the Officers, Churches and 
participants in the first Assembly. 
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The Official Report was worked out in committee and presented in plenary 
sessions for discussion and approval. The present volume publishes the reports 
agreed upon by the Council together with some of the comments from the 
floor by delegates in the plenary meetings. The first section Report presents 
the idea of a united Church, the areas of agreement and the problems in the 
field of unity which confront the churches. The Report of the second section 
offers conclusions on the task of the Church in the present world and these 
look principally to a fuller Christian life in members, more extensive 
missionary work and evangelization. The Report of the third section gives 
the conclusions of the Assembly on the Church’s task in the midst of social 
disorder, insisting on the necessity of establishing a free and responsible 
society. It is in this section that the fact of Communism is analyzed. The 
Report on the fourth section is directed toward international disorder and 
offers conclusions on such things as war and peace, the necessity of interna- 
tional law and human rights. This section of the Report concludes with a 
Declaration of Religious Liberty. 

The following sections of the volume contain the reports of special com- 
mittees. The first gives the changes in the Constitution and Rules governing 
the Council. The second committee report presents the policy of the World 
Council, its function, authority, organization and relation to other interna- 
tional Christian organizations. The third committee handled the programme 
and administration and budget of the Council. The fourth committee offered 
to the Council the resolutions on the life and work of women in the Church, 
the significance of the laity, the Christian approach to the Jews and inter- 
Church aid. The Youth Delegation was asked to present its reports on the 
various topics to the Assembly and this is incorporated into the official report. 
Then follows the final Constitution and Rules of the World Council of 
Churches. A final statement from the Orthodox delegates concludes the 
volume. This statement is very cautious and noncommittal. 

One could not attempt to discuss in a brief review the many implications 
of this official report. It may be said, however, that the Assembly had more 
definite ideas on economic and political society than it had on the nature of 
the Church. One must accept the declaration of the Council that it is not a 
united Church, but the objective is definitely ecumenical or toward a united 
Church. On this basis the more interesting and important sections of the 
report of the Council are those which present the attitudes toward the Church 
and unity and the function and authority of the Council. 

The Assembly judged it better not to present the complete discussions in 
committee on the various topics. Since these discussions led to the formulation 
of the final report, they would have called for a larger volume. At the same 
time it would have helped in following the progression and crystallization of 
ideas which gained the final and unanimous approval of the Council. 

Boston, Mass. Epwarp L. Murpny. 
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New Dawn In Japan. By Everett F. Briggs. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1948. Pp. 249. $2.75. 

Father Briggs, a former Maryknoll missionary, points out in his book that 
Christianity has a great twofold opportunity today: first, to fill up the religious 
and spiritual vacuum in the soul of Japan after the military defeat and the 
“failure of both Shinto and Buddhism” (p. 4) ; secondly, to become a powerful 
weapon in the fight against Communism together with an enlightened program 
of practical social justice motivated by the Christian religion (pp. 219 ff.). 
These are wonderful ideas indeed, and every devoted Catholic may pray whole- 
heartedly for their success. But weighed objectively the chances of realization, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, are small. Shinto and Buddhism have failed 
just as many Christians failed, for example, in Hitler’s Germany. But tem- 
porary failure is not death. Shintoism is again holding its ground in Japan, 
and we should not lay too much emphasis on the Emperor's rejection of divine 
origin for himself. We should wait until the occupation is over. The same 
is valid in regard to Buddhism, which even today maintains an imposing array 
of social and educational welfare activities, from kindergartens, public dis- 
pensaries, hospitals, maternity homes to libraries, universities, social education 
institutions, reform schools, cooperatives, guidance for former convicts, and 
the like. Besides, Japanese Buddhism, with 42,249,229 adherents in 1940 
(official statistics), still comprises more than half of the total population, while 
the Catholics in Japan numbered only 112,285 in 1947, a little less than the 
119,262 of 1939 (p. 222). Christian membership—Catholic and non-Catholic 
combined—“hardly aggregates one-half of one per cent of the population” 
(p. 120). So far, Christianity lacks the strength of a mass movement in Japan, 
such as is necessary for a successful fight against Communism. Sympathy of 
the educated class alone may be helpful but is not decisive. 

The main part of the book excels, however, in being an enlightened account 
of Father Briggs’s experiences as a missionary in Japan, especially in the crucial 
years of the second World War. Every reader will enjoy these vivid accounts, 
written in a clear and stimulating manner. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Orro PFEIFFEN BERGER. 
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